








Thirty-seventh Year, No. 51 


Auto Show Trailer 
Exhibits Of Most 
Insurance Interest 


Run From $400 Up, Many Con- 
structed Like Yachts; Couplings 
Improved 


1936 SHOW IS LARGEST 


Emphasis on Safety Features in All 
Makes Striking Feature to 
Underwriters 





If anyone had any doubt about the 
present prosperity prevailing in the au- 
tomobile industry it was only necessary 
to have visited this week the National 
Automobile Show at the Grand Central 
Palace where most of the industry have 
their new cars on exhibition, or to 
have gone to any of the individual ex- 
hibits held elsewhere, such as those of 
General Motors, Ford and Packard. It 
was the thirty-seventh annual car show 
and the attendance was tremendous. 
Ordinarily, the show consists of three 
floors of exhibits. This year it was 
necessary to add a fourth floor because 
of the growing popularity of trailers. 
From an insurance standpoint the 
trailer exhibit attracted the most at- 
tention, These vehicles run from $400 
up. In the higher scale they are built 
like private yachts with every bit of 
space so utilized that there are many 
luxuries, One trailer even has a fur- 
nace in the back of the tonneau. 


Now a Million Trailers 


The number of trailers has grown 
until there are now about a million 
of them, and the owners of the trailers, 
who call themselves “tin-can tourists,” 
have an association with camps in vari- 
ous parts of the country. The biggest 
trailer camp is in Sarasota, Fla, When 
the writer visited this camp last Winter 
there were 3,000 trailers there. The 
policeman in charge of the camp, who 
is also chief of the police of the camp, 
sid there has not been an arrest in the 
camp in five years. 

At the present time there are 250 
manufacturers of “home” trailers in the 
United States. About 30% are located 
in Michigan. It is thought that next 
year about 200,000 of these trailers will 

manufactured. 

rom an insurance standpoint one 
feature noticed was the marked im- 
Provement in the coupling link between 
we parent car and the trailer. The 
fastening link has been one of the un- 
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Ward of The Nation 


This year’s Thanksgiving Day and season, which come 
within the period of the Annual Roll Call of the Red Cross, 
should measurably advantage this great national organization, 
conceived by noble spirits and brought forth in a period of 
great distress. Life for the American people, through the 
return of business health, is again becoming abundant and more 
abundant. Our individual difficulties dissolving, the hearts of 
our people again are beating with normal sympathy for those 
who not yet are as blessed as we. The Red Cross is singularly 
a ward of the entire nation, for it does in the mass what each 
one of us would instantly and eagerly do individually if by 
doing so we could serve. 


A single dollar is our answer to the Roll Call of membership. 
A host of life underwriters will also give contributory com- 
panions to that dollar, in recognition of the best Thanksgiving 
Day our people will have had in several years. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Ww. H. Kincstey, President 


PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 
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Rumored Buckner To 
Be Chairman; Aiken 
President N. Y. Life 


Elections at December Meeting of 
Company’s Board, Accord- 
ing to Reports 


LONG CAREER OF BUCKNER 


Started With Company as Boy; 
Aiken a Leading Banker Before 
Joining N. Y. Life 


It is rumored that at the December 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
New York Life by-laws will be amended 
to create the position of chairman of the 
board; that Thomas A. Buckner, now 
president of the company, will be elected 
chairman; and that Alfred L. Aiken, 
vice-president, will be elected president 
of the company. 

Thomas A. Buckner is one of the most 
genuinely loved executives the insurance 
business has ever known. His entire 
career has been spent with the New 
York Life, and that career is of fifty-six 
years’ duration. For many years he was 
the chief production officer of the com- 
pany. 

He was 15 years old when he went to 
work as an office boy of the New York 
Life in its Milwaukee branch. On a sal- 
ary of $20 a month he paid his board 
and other expenses. He went to Morris 
Weil, one of the leading agents of the 
Milwaukee office, made a bargain with 
him to look after his office records, ex- 
pirations, etc., in that way learning first 
hand at an early age about the work of 
a life insurance agent. 


A Cashier When 21 Years Old 


When 21 years old he was made cash- 
ier of the Wichita, Kan., office. He be- 
gan to write insurance on the side and 
became one of the company’s large pro- 
ducers. 

When George W. Perkins left his post 
as inspector of agencies for the central 
department at Chicago to go to the home 
office as a vice-president Thomas A. 
Buckner succeeded him in that position. 
By coincidence, when Mr. Perkins left 
life insurance to become a partner in the 


banking house of J. P. Morgan, Mr. 
Buckner went to the home office to take 
up his work. 

Mr. Buckner was made president of 
the New York Life in February, 1931. 
No president of any life insurance com- 
pany has a wider acquaintance with 
representatives of the company in the 
field than has Mr. Buckner; none is 
held in higher esteem by the field force 
and by his associates. For years his 
messages to field men in the company’s 
agency publication gave inspiration and 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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“Mr. Garibaldi, why not plan to Travel! Golf! Fish!—at sixty!” 

















POST INCOME CONTRACT 


If the beneficiary is still living when the 
life insurance money is gone, it will give 


her a monthly check as long as she lives. 


THE FOUR-WAY PLAN 


A sales presentation second to none, 
built upon the prospect’s present life in- 


surance. 





100 E 42d St 


Massachusetts Mutual 





TRAVEL, GOLF & FISH 
before you are 60 


with our 


“MODIFIED 
LIFE” 











GENERAL AGENT 


$$ 


MORTON J. THORNBERRY 
BECOMES A CENTER OF 
INFLUENCE 


He gives a “Don’t mention my name” 
reference 


So astounded was Morton J. Thornberry 
at the proposal of our man from Pershing 
Square that he could hardly wait to get 
the policy. When it was delivered 48 hours 
later, our representative, eternally alert and 
ever prospect conscious, asked for refer. 
ences. 


Morton J. Thornberry was a cautious man, 
but he had no hesitancy whatever in giving 
him the name of a friend, one Eldredge 
Throckmorton. “But,” said he, “don’t 
mention my name. He’s the kind of fel. 
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low who will want to talk it over with 
his wife, feels he has all the insurance he 
wants anyway, and has a friend in the 
business,—I think it is his brother-in-law.” 


And so our man met Eldredge Throck. 
morton, — who being 35, was presented 
with the following: 


Increase Increase 











Actual Net Cash in in 
Year Payment* Value Outlay Cash Value 

1 $103.90 $ $ 

2 112.47 — 8.57 — 
3 135.15 16.85 22.68 16.85 
4 158.88 59.70 23.73 42.85 
5 184.71 130.10 25.83 70.40 
6 209.72 229.65 25.01 99.55 
7 237.01 360.06 27.29 130.41 
8 254.48** 523.06 17.47 163.00 


**Decreasing yearly thereafter. 
*Based on present dividend scale. 


Since at no time would Mr. Throckmorton 
have to pay the net rate of $263.50 (based 
on present dividend scale) and that after 
the 3d year the increase in Cash Value was 
so much more than the increase in outlay, 
he decided not to talk it over with his wife, 
let his brother-in-law in the business go 
hang, and signed on the dotted line then 
and there. 


If YOU are interested in this Thrifty New 
Protection Plan, ask us for— 


PLAN N° 7 


AShland 4-8610 


Life Insurance Company 
LLOYD PATTERSON 
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Prominent Speakers On Program 


With the discussion centering on 
American foresight and its human and 
economic contribution, life insurance ex- 
ecutives who will address the thirtieth 
annual convention of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents—December 3 
and 4—will be joined by leaders in many 
of the country’s major fields. 

From the world outside of life insur- 
ance the speakers will be Tom K. Smith, 
president American Bankers’ Association 
and president Boatmen’s National Bank, 
St. Louis; Samuel T. Bledsoe, Chicago, 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe R. R.; Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, presi- 
dent University of Minnesota; Chester 
| Barnard, persident, New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co., Newark; Thomas A. 
Crerar, M. P., Ottawa, Minister of Mines 
and Resources; Alva M. Lumpkin, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., attorney who was this 
year appointed American member of the 
Conciliation Commission for the Ad- 
vancement of Peace between United 
States and Uruguay, and is also chair- 
man of American United Life, Indian- 
apolis. 

Special Life Insurance Surveys 

The preliminary program also discloses 
that life company executives whose ex- 
perience has extended into practically 
every branch of the business will dis- 
cuss a wide range of topics in relation 
to the central theme: “Materializing 
American Foresight Through Life In- 
surance.” 

A number of special surveys now in 
progress will be the basis of many of 
the addresses to be delivered at the 
meetings, which will be in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. These 
surveys relate to such subjects as life 
insurance investments, payments to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries, new busi- 
ness and insurance in force. Mortality 


trends and medical problems of today 
as seen from life insurance viewpoint 
also will be discussed. Another address 
will be devoted to specific results achiev- 
ed by Americans through the life insur- 
Agency activities and 


ance medium. 


of Life Insurance 


their relation to the central theme also 
will be among the topics. 
William H. Kingsley Chairman 

Chairman of the convention will be 
William H. Kingsley, president Penn 
Mutual. He will discuss central theme 
of the convention and will present 1936 
estimates of payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries, new business and in- 
surance in force. During his fifty-one 
years in life insurance he has been ac- 
tive in practically every branch of the 
business and possesses unusual insight 
into its problems. 

Specific results from life insurance 
will be illustrated by Arthur F. Hall, 
president Lincoln National Life. A 
former newspaper man he became an 
agent. Later, organizing Lincoln Na- 
tional he occupied a number of its im- 
portant executive positions before be- 
coming its president in 1923. His out- 
look is broad and he has had a large 
number of business and civic activities. 

Guy W. Cox, president of John Han- 
cock, will deliver an address on “Life 
Insurance Investments—A Material Re- 
source of American Foresight.” 

Although he joined the staff of the 
John Hancock after a distinguished ca- 
reer in the law, during which he served 
as a member of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, the State Commission on Taxa- 
tion, and the last State Constitutional 
Convention, he has been in close contact 
with the financial side of the business. 
As an official of banking and business 
corporations, he has had still further 
experience with investment problems. 
Before he ascended to the presidency of 
his company in January of this year, he 
was its vice-president and general so- 
licitor; later, its vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel. His address on “Life In- 
surance Investments—A Material Re- 
source of American Foresight,” promises 
to be one of the highlights of the meet- 
ing. 

Dr. Eugene F. Russell, medical di- 
rector, Mutual Life, has as his topic, 
“Some Medical Problems of Today from 
the Life Insurance Viewpoint.” He will 
analyze current mortality trends shown 
by the records of the companies. Dr. 
Russell has been with the Mutual Life 





Blank & Stoller 
GUY W. COX 


Time Photo Service 


SEABORN T. WHATLEY 





WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman Presidents’ Meeting 


since 1911, serving as medical examiner, 
later as assistant medical director, before 
being elevated to his present position. 
He recently was president of Association 
of Medical Directors. He is a member 
of faculty of New York University. 
S. T. Whatley and Commissioner Palmer 

Speaking on “Our Agency System— 
An Example of American Foresight,” 
Seaborn T. Whatley, vice-president, 
Aetna Life, will discuss the work of the 
life insurance agents and its relation to 
the central theme. Rising to his pres- 
ent position through agency channels, 
he will bring to his treatment of this 
subject perspectives gained both in the 
home office and in the field. He has 
been vice-president in charge of his 
company’s agency operations since 1933 
and, as an officer of several underwrit- 
ers’ organizations, he has been in close 
contact with agency affairs at large. At 
one time he was Aetna Life general 
agent in Chicago. 

Ernest Palmer, president of National 





DR. EUGENE F. RUSSELL 


Presidents 


Association of Commissioners and di- 
rector of insurance, Illinois, is another 
of the distinguished speakers. He is a 
member of the Chicago Bar Association 
and Illinois State Bar Association. As 
member of the A. B. A. he served on 
the special committee appointed by that 
organization to draft its insurance code. 


The Program 

Following the opening address of 
Chairman Kingsley the program as de- 
veloped to date follows: 

Address—Thomas A. Crerar, M. P., 
Minister of Mines and Resources, Do- 
minion of Canada. 

Address—President Ernest Palmer of 
the commissioners’ convention. 

“Education and Public Service,” Lotus 
D. Coffman, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.S., 
president, University of Minnesota. 

Address by Samuel T. Bledsoe, presi- 
dent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R. 

Address by Arthur F. Hall, president, 
Lincoln National Life. 

“Life Insurance Investments—A Ma- 
terial Resource of American Foresight,” 
Guy W. Cox, president, John Hancock 
Mutual. 

“Methods and Limitations of Foresight 
in Modern Affairs,” Chester I. Barnard, 
president, New Jersey Bell Telephone 


oO. 

Address by Tom K. Smith, president, 
American Bankers Association. 

“The Law, The Courts, and Our Ma- 
terial Progress,” Alva M. Lumpkin, at- 
torney, Columbia, S. C.; chairman of 
the Board, American United Life. 


“Some Medical Problems of Today 
from a Life Insurance Viewpoint,” Dr. 
Eugene F. Russell, medical director, 


Mutual Life. 

“Our Agency System—An Example of 
American Foresight,” Seaborn T. What- 
ley, vice-president, Aetna Life. 

Messages of Greeting from the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 

Canadian Statesman 

Although he is probably best known 

as the Canadian Minister of Mines, 


Thomas A. Crerar, M.P., actually is re- 
sponsible for several important branches 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Brooklyn Managers 
Entertain Supervisors 


BORDEN & BUSSE A FEATURE 





Business Conference Addressed by Jack 
Warshauer, Robert Hershey and 


Jerome Siegel 





The Bordon and Busse talkie movie 
that shows how to make a sales talk 
stay presented and overcomes the “Ho- 
hum, So what” attitude climaxed the 
Brooklyn Life Managers’ dinner at the 
Hotel St. George Wednesday evening. 
Brooklyn life supervisors were guests at 
the affair. W. A. McGeorge, Prudential, 
presided as president. W. B. Johnson, 


Mutual Benefit, was in charge of the 
program, : 
The business conference in the late 


afternoon featured three speakers on the 
rather broad subject “Getting the new 
man into prompt profitable production 
and keeping the old man in profitable 
productoin.” Jack Warshauer, Guardian 
Life, spoke for the managers. Super- 
visors were represented by Jerome Siegel, 
McGeorge agency, Prudential, and Rob- 
ert L. Hershey, Atkinson agency, North- 
western Mutual Life. 


Warshauer Stresses Mental Hygiene 


Mr. Warshauer believes each new man 
must be treated according to his own 
personality, possibility and background. 
He said: Keep away from too many 
books; get the new man to ask ques- 
tions; work with him personally in the 
field as much as possible. If there is 
one thing that will help supervisors and 
managers in their work with new men 
more than anything else it is the proper 
appreciation of the science of mental 
hygiene—the science that helps people to 
help themselves and to think for them- 
selves. He continued: A most important 
thing is the new man’s approach to the 
sale. Every approach must produce a 
definite result—it may be information, a 
future appointment, an application or a 
discarded prospect. Mr. Warshauer is 
emphasizing the Social Security Act in 
training new men. He said that the old 
age benefit provision of the Act is mak- 
ing millions of people conscious of their 
age 65. 

Robert Hershey Works for Confidence 

Properly selling the prospective agent 
on the insurance business is one of the 
most important steps in getting the new 
man into production Mr. Hershey told 
the meeting. In training men on funda- 
mentals of life insurance and the funda- 
mentals of selling Mr. Hershey tries to 
gain their confidence. After that he fol- 
lows through with them into the field. 

What gets an old agent out of produc- 
tion can be boiled down to three things 
he said: “His physical condition. His 
mental attitude. His financial status. 
While a supervisor can do little directly 
for a man’s physical or financial condi- 
tion, he has a great opportunity to help 
repair his mental attitude.” He con- 
cluded: “One of the most valuable sell- 
ing jobs we in management can do with 
these men is to sell them the idea of 
time control.” 

Become Part of Broker’s Organization 

“It is up to us to sell ourselves to the 
broker, not merely as a solicitor but as 
part of his organization,” Jerome Siegel 
told the Brooklyn meeting. He uses that 
idea with both old and new brokers in 
the business. 

The new broker, he said, takes a pret- 
ty stiff state examination on everything 
but life insurance and the result is he 
neglects this phase of the business. Mr. 
Siegel’s idea is that the brokerage super- 
visor should train the new man, gain 
his confidence and work with him. He 
advised avoiding complicated matters. 
He said: “The less complicated we make 
instructions the sooner he will grasp the 
real fundamentals. Get him started slow- 
ly on popular forms of contracts.” He 
declared: “The broker is in a position to 
analyze the prospects needs to a finer 
degree due to the fact that he is ac- 
quainted with both his client’s business 
and personal set-up.” 


N. Y. Life Supervisors 
Planning Annual Dinner 


WILL BE ABOUT DECEMBER 17 





General Agents and Managers to Be 
Guests at Affair; New Members 
Presented 





Plans for the general agents’ dinner 
to be held in December were discussed 
at the meeting of the Life Supervisors 
Association of New York held Tuesday 
noon, The date for the annual affair, 
when supervisors entertain their general 
agents and managers, will probably be 
December 17 and the place will be either 
the Princeton Club or the Yale Club. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments includes Edwards Phelps, Leonard 
agency, National Life of Vermont; Stan- 
ley Weylan, Luther- Keffer agency, 
Aetna Life; Arthur Sullivan, Bragg 
agency, Guardian, and Robert Lahm, 
Wofford agency, Prudential. 

James F. MacGrath, Cerf agency, Fid- 
elity Mutual, who is president of the 
Supervisors Association, presided over 
the meeting which drew an attendance 
of about forty-five. Two new members 
elected Tuesday were Edwin J. Allen, 
Gardiner agency, John Hancock, and 
George Barclay, Luther-Keffer agency, 
Aetna Life. 

Recent new members introduced. by 
Mr. MacGrath were these: . Murray 
April, Hancel agency, Continental Amer- 
ican; Lewis Niekrug and Reginald Cupit, 
Riehle agency, Equitable Society; Wal- 
ter J. Hart, James T. Hodgskin and 
Grant Sharpe, DeLong agency, Mutual 
Benefit; Leon Lacoss, Goewey agency, 
Continental American, and George Ejich- 
meyer, Doremus - Haviland agency, 
Guardian. 


Home Life of New York To 
Continue Dividend Scale 





The present dividend scale of the 
Home Life of New York will be con- 
tinued in 1937. Interest on dividends 


on deposit and also on policy proceeds 
left with the company will continue 
unchanged at the rate of 4%. 

In accordance with the usual practice, 
the action on dividends at this time is 
for the first three months of the ensuing 
year. At the January meeting of the 
board of directors it is customary to 
extend the payment for the balance of 
the year. It is anticipated that this 
usual practice will be followed. 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL GAINS 





October New Business $22,591,355; Ten 
Months’ New Business $222,287,404 
Shows 6.3% Increase 

The Northwestern Mutual Life of 
Milwaukee reports new paid-for business 
during October amounting to $22,591,- 
355,- compared with $21,596,033 in’ the 
corresponding month of 1935. This is 
an increase of $995,322, or 4.6%. The 
number of policies increased from 6,038 
last year to 6,104 this October. Com- 
pared with the low year of 1933, the 
October gain this year amounts to $5,- 
223,940, or 30%. 

For the first ten months of this year, 
the Northwestern Mutual’s new paid-for 
business amounted to $222,287,404, exclu- 
sive of $6,702,385 in life annuities, repre- 
senting a gain of $13,155,651, or 6.3%, 
over the same period of 1935 and an 
increase of $64,360,649, or 40.8% over 
the 1933 period. The number of con- 
tracts this year was 60,362 for the ten 
months, an increase of 5.3% over the 
like period of 1935 and 40"%% over 1933. 





L.1.W. STARTS MAY 10 


Life Insurance Week in 1937 will be 
the week of May 10 to 17. Announce- 
ment of the dates was made last week 
by George L. Hunt, chairman, at the 
Life Agency Officers-Research Bureau 
convention and the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation meeting in Chicago. Mr. Hunt 
is vice-president, New England Mutual. 


Barres and H. T. Wright 
Star Before N. Y. Crowd 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ MEETING 





Chairman of Million Dollar Round Table 
and Young Yale Graduate Tell What 
It Takes 





The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City presented two star 
speakers last Thursday evening in Harry 
T. Wright of the Equitable Society and 
Herster Barres of the Northwestern 


Mutual. Ralph G. Engelsman presided 
at the meeting; introduced thirteen men 
honored at the head table whose total 
production this year is $1,190,000 on 108 
lives. 

Mr. Wright, an associate general agent 
in Chicago and chairman of the 1936 
Million Dollar Round Table, told what 
it takes to do a job.- It is his belief 
that if the mediocre producer would do 
the same things the big producer has to 
do to write a million, he could put him- 
self in the million dollar class, 

The difference between mediocrity and 
success in the business, he said, is de- 
termined by five points: You must enjoy 
your work. Have the right mental atti- 
tude—take the business seriously but 
don’t take yourself too seriously. Set a 
goal for yourself and then use the en- 
ergy, enthusiasm and hard work neces- 
sary to reach it. Put your own financial 
house in order. Have a deep apprecia- 
tion of the service you are rendering. 


Young Producer Makes Hit 


Herster Barres, young producer of the 
Clifford L. McMillen agency, made a 
tremendous hit with the story of his own 
short life insurance experience which last 
year resulted in $700,000 on 110 lives. A 
success at Yale as a student and varsity 
football end, he found the way to meet 
success in business was to practice those 
things which had made him successful 
in college. 

After six months in insurance with no 
sales to his credit he analyzed his situa- 
tion; was advised to tie in his methods 
with his former life. At Yale he had 
confidence in himself, a sense of humor, 
competitive spirit, a natural manner, 
ability to make friends. At Yale he 
worked with other people, was active, 
kept a scrapbook. At Yale he followed 
a planned routine. 

His decision led him to organize him- 
self—to organize his daily routine, his 
prospecting, his sales and service analy- 
ses. He told the crowd how he did it. 
His day is planned a week in advance. 
He does most of his selling at lunch and 
in the evening; devotes the rest of the 
day to prospecting, servicing, selling old 
policyholders. His sales talk is his own 
audit. He is working along twelve lines 
as sources of new business all the time. 
He said: “I’ve taken a tip from my 
company’s advertising—I’ve incorporated 
myself.” 

About a sense of humor in selling he 
read this note sent to one of his pros- 
nects: “Dear. Bill: If you can save 
$1.75 a month; you’re insured. If you 
can’t you’re a sissy.” 





CANADA LIFE IN CALIFORNIA 


The Canada Life has opened a new 
branch at Oakland, Cal., under the man- 
agement of F. E. Bowen, who formerly 
was district manager for the company 
at Pomona, Cal. C. H. Carpenter, branch 
manager at Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor for California. In 
additio&,to his néw duties he will con- 
tinue the management of the Los An- 
geles branch, in conjunction with his 
atsistant manager, Neil Burton. 


TRIBUTE TO BOBB SLATTERY 


At the closing session of the Life 
Advertisers Association at Chicago last 
Saturday that organization passed a tes- 
timonial to the service of retiring Presi- 
dent D. Bobb Slattery both to the asso- 
ciation and to the life insurance busi- 
ness, 


Maurice E. Goulden 
Of Penn Mutual Dead 


A GENERAL AGENT 39 YEARs 





Was Senior Partner in Goulden & Ve. 
milye Agency; Elder Goulden 
Started Agency in 1889 





Maurice E. Goulden, who for the past 
thirty-nine years was general agent for 
the Penn Mutual in New York, died No. 
vember 10 following a heart attack, He 
was senior member of the Goulden & 
Vermilye agency, 130 William Street. 
He became general agent as a partner 
with his father, J. A. Goulden, in 197 

Prominent in life insurance in New 
York for years, M. E. Goulden was a 
past president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the association. At the time of his death 
he was president of the Penn Mutual 
Agency Association of New York, 

J. A. Goulden became general agent in 
New York in 1889. While general agent 
he served five terms in the New York 
State Assembly as representative from 
the Bronx, In 1897 the agency name 
became J. A. Goulden & Son when 
Maurice E. Goulden joined his father. 

Merged with the Rooney & Vermilye 
agency in 1930, the agency name became 
Goulden & Vermilye, M. E. Goulden be- 
ing senior partner. When the elder 
Vermilye died in 1931 his son, H. Row- 
land Vermilye, 'r., became a_ partner, 
the agency name remaining the same. 





General American Will Have 
New Agents’ Superintendent 


J. T. Lynn, now superintendent of 
agents in Southern territory for the 
General American Life, will become su- 
perintendent of agents for the company 
on January 1. He succeeds David W. 
Hopkins who is resigning to become a 
partner in the new Anderson-Hopkins 
general insurance agency at St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Mr. Hopkins has had an interest in 
the Anderson agency since 1928. He 
joined the home office staff of the Gen- 
eral American in 1933 and has been 
assistant to President Walter W. Head 
and superintendent of agents for the 
company. 





KRUH AGENCY LECTURE SERIES 





Eric Wilson First Speaker; Agency 
Leading Continental-American Cam- 
paign; New Producer 


The Robert Kruh agency, Continental 
American, New York, is running a series 
of agency meetings featuring outstand- 
ing producers from other organizations. 
Eric Wilson, Engelsman agency, Penn 
Mutual, started the series with a talk 
this week on organized selling and or- 
ganized sales talks. 

The Kruh agency is leading the,com- 
pany forces in a production campaigt, 
having reached its nine weeks quota at 
the end of the second week. A Jeading 
producer is Seymour Jacobson, a new 
agent in the business, who this month 
has paid for $10,000 on ten lives. 





PHILADELPHIA TAX DROPPED 


The proposed four mill tax on the 
assets of insurance companies domicile 
in Philadelphia is off again. In a state- 
ment Mayor S. Davis Wilson said that 
the proposed tax, which it was hope 
would raise $7,000,000, had been found 
impracticable for several] reasons:, *_ 

He stated that the mutual compat 
and mutual savings banks had convine 
him that it was unjust and unfair 
tax a’man merely because he has the 
foresight to create a life insurance Pp 
icy or savings account for his own pro 
tection. The Mayor said the questo? 
had been raised as to the legal right © 
the city to assess a tax of this sort on 
the assets of a life insurance company 
chartered by the State. 
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albany Manager Goes To 
Home Office, Des Moines 


PAUL K. ADAMS IS ADVANCED 








Made an Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies, Equitable of lowa; Started 
as Agent in Cleveland 





Paul K. Adams, who as printed in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week, has been 
appointed an assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
has been agency manager of the com- 





PAUL K. ADAMS 


pany in Albany. He assumes his new 
duties in the agency department at once, 
and in his new capacity will maintain 
close personal contact with the seventy- 
two general agents and agency mana- 
gers of the company located throughout 
the United States, as well as assist in 
the management of the company’s sales 
program. 

Mr. Adams’ appointment is in line with 
an aggressive program of agency de- 
velopment outlined by Stephen A. 
Swisher, Jr., whose election to the office 
of superintendent of agencies was an- 
nounced in July. Mr. Adams’ duties 
will closely parallel those of Ray 
Fuller, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies. Other members of the agency de- 
partment staff responsible for agency 
development include E. E. Cooper, agen- 
cy assistant; E. E. Smith, agency secre- 
tary, and Grady V. Fort, field super- 
visor, 

His Career 

Mr. Adams’ career with the Equitable 
Life of Iowa has been noteworthy. He 
started as an agent in the Cleveland 
agency on April 4, 1927, and for six 

(Continued on Page 9) 


Agency Officers Reaffirm 


Practices Agreement Stand 


_ Alexander E, Patterson, Chicago, pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, wired W. W. Jaeger, 
vice-president, Bankers Life Co., who is 
chairman of the agency practices com- 
mittee of the Life Agency Officers As- 
sociation, asking if that committee re- 
aiirmed at its Chicago meeting last 
week the elimination of the part-time 
agent in urban centers and the unfit 
agent in all centers and will it, conduct 
4 vigorous campaign to further the 
whole project including securing addi- 
‘ional signatory companies. ; 
‘hairman Jaeger replied as follows: 
The answer to your wire on_ all 
counts is ‘yes.’ We reaffirmed the de- 
‘rability of all companies to sign the 
feement and the committee will con- 
thie to function with one main objec- 
lve in mind and that is securing not 
‘nly additional companies. to become 
‘ignatory members but to procure 100% 
“operation of all Life Agency Officers 
‘ssociation members possible.” 








THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
PROVIDES ITS FIELD MEN WITH: 


A Complete Line of Contracts 


The LNL man is never at a loss for some- 
thing to sell. He has a sales story to present 
whether his prospect be young or old, man 
or woman, interested in investment or pro- 


tection or both. 


In his kit is a complete line of life insur- 


ance and annuities. 


THe LIincoun NATIONAL 
LirE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 


FORT WAYNE INDIANA 


Operates in 35 states and the District of Columbia 





ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 











State Ass’n Discusses 
Case on Section 55-A 


FEATURES ALBANY CONVENTION 
President Connell Guemente On Deci- 
sion of Lower Courts; Spencer 


McCarty Makes Report 





Feature of the Albany convention of 
the New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters last Friday was the prob- 
lem of carrying to the court of appeals 
the interpretation of Section 55-a of the 





CLANCY D. CONNELL 


Insurance Law. In a number of cases 
the lower courts have held that where a 
policy has at any time been made pay- 
able to the estate of the insured, even 
though the beneficiary was subsequently 
changed to a named person, the assets 
of the policy are subject to execution. 
Most important of these is the Tidd Bit 
Soda Shops Inc. case 

Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual, 
New York, who is president of the State 
\ssociation, said that the Tidd Bit Soda 
Shops, Inc., case seems to afford a case 
which is sufficiently meritorious to war- 
rant the association taking a friendly 
interest therein and sharing the expense 
of taking it to the Court of Appeals. It 
is felt by the association that as the 
matter now rests the security of many 
thousands of policies written originally 
with the estate as beneficiary as to at- 
tachments of assets by creditors even 
after the beneficiary has been changed 
is placed in jeopardy. 

At the meeting reports were heard 
from the sixteen associations in the state 
all of which reported healthy growth 
during the past year. Of special interest 
was the report of the fiftieth annivers- 
ary celebration of the Buffalo associa- 
tion held November 9. Spencer L. Mc- 

(Continued on Page 9) 


Engelsman Tells New York 
Plans at Albany Meeting 


Of particular interest to members of 
the New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters in convention at Albany 
last week was a description of the pub- 
licity campaign recently launched by the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City as described by Ralph G. En- 
gelsman, its president. He stated that 
the association is working on a scenario 
to show the value of life insurance which 
when approved by the New York City 
board will be filmed and exhibited in the 
public schools. 

It has established a speakers’ bureau 
and is booking speakers to appear be- 
fore civic bodies to speak on such sub- 
jects as the “A, B, C’s of Life Insurance,” 
“Social Security Through Life Insur- 
ance,” etc. It is also submitting a series 
of questions to housewives to get their 
ideas as to what kind of protection they 
desire their husbands to carry. 
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TOM K. SMITH 


(Continued from Page 3) 


of the Dominion government. As Min- 
ister of Mines and Resources, he has in 
his keeping the formerly separate port- 
folios of Mines, Immigration and Colon- 
ization, and Interior and Indian Affairs. 
He also has served as Minister of Agri- 
culture and of Railways and Canals. 
Experience in farming, which embraced 
both its business and agrarian aspects, 
preceding his entry into the political field 
and formed the foundation for his career 
as a statesman. Called to the service 
of his country in 1917 when he received 
the Portfolio of Agriculture, he has 
since championed the interests of the 
farmer in the Parliament under the ban- 
ner of three political parties and has 
received honors at the hands of three 
administrations. Perspectives gained in 
the business world and as an official 
of organizations engaged in furthering 
agricultural interests also contribute to 
the viewpoint which he will bring to the 
platform. From 1907 to 1929 he served 
as president of United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba. He also has 
been president of Grain Growers’ Co., 
Inc., with head offices in both Winnipeg 
and New York, Grain Growers’ Export 
Co., Ltd., Grain Growers’ Guide Publish- 
ing Co., and Public Press, Ltd. In addi- 
tion, he has served as the head of se- 
curities and investment organizations. 
As Minister of Agriculture at the time 
of the World War he was responsible 
for the operations of the Food Control 





Blank & Stoller 
SAMUEL T. BLEDSOE 





Speakers On Life Presidents’ 





Wide World Photos 
THOMAS A. CRERAR, M.P. 


Board and the Greater Production Cam- 


paign. 
Tom K. Smith 

Tom K. Smith president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, has served as 
its second vice-president and first vice- 
president, and as chairman of its special 
committee on banking studies. He is 
president of the St. Louis Clearing 
House Association and a member of the 
advisory board, St. Louis District, of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
From November, 1933, to May, 1934, he 
acted as special adviser on banks and 
banking matters to the Secretary of the 





DR. LOTUS D. COFFMAN 


United States Treasury. In investment, 
as well as commercial banking, Mr. 
Smith has achieved distinction. Start- 
ing his business career as a bond buyer 
and salesman with Little & Hays, St. 
Louis, he was later secretary and treas- 
urer, William R. Compton Company, and 
from 1915 until 1929 was vice-president, 
Kauffman, Smith & Co. He has been 
a member of the board of governors of 
the Investment Bankers Association of 
America and, in 1926, was its vice-presi- 
dent. Also he has been a member of 
the national committee on Unemploy- 
ment Relief and director of St. Louis 
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agency of the National Credit Corpor. 
tion. As chairman, in 1931 and 1932, of 
the St. Louis citizens’ committee on re- 
lief and employment, he reecived the 
city’s civic award in recognition of his 
outstanding service. When the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington was organ- 
ized in February of this year, to finance 
trade with Russia, he was appointed a 
trustee. 


Career of S. T. Bledsoe 


Important legal activities and broad 
service in the railway field have gone 
hand in hand in shaping the career of 
Samuel T. Bledsoe. Although he has 
been connected with the Santa Fe sys- 
tem since 1895, law books were the 
stepping stones in his climb to success 
which brought him to the highest office 
of one of the country’s largest railroads 
He is a member of the American Bar 
Association, New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation, and Illinois State Bar Associa- 
tion. Mr. Bledsoe went to Texas asa 
youth where he taught school and stud- 
ied law. It was at Ardmore, Okla., how- 
ever, that he first entered the transpor- 
tation field as an attorney for the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe R. R., subsidiary 
of the Santa Fe system. He was suc- 
cessively the Santa Fe’s solicitor for 
Oklahoma, its general attorney in that 
state, and assistant general solicitor at 
Chicago. In 1918 he became a director 
of the railway and its general counsel. 
Elected chairman of its executive com- 


(Continued on Next Page) 





CHESTER I. BARNARD 
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ALVA M. LUMPKIN 





Suggests Tightening of Rules 


For New Companies in Texas 


Several suggestions for the improve- 
ment of life insurance laws in Texas, 
notably that the requirements for or- 
ganization of new life companies be 
tightened, were made in the annual re- 
port of the Texas insurance department 
to Governor James V. Allred. The re- 
port, which shows that there are a total 
of 855 insurance organizations operating 
in Texas, has just been transmitted by 
R. L, Daniel, chairman, board of insur- 
ance commissioners. 

Commissioner Daniel touched upon the 
dificulty now facing the life insurance 
companies with reference to finding sat- 
isfactory investments and recommended 
a “cautious and careful expansion of the 
pe permitted for investment” of such 
funds, 





British Industrial Insurance 


Shows Continued Increase 


The continued increase in industrial 
insurance business in the United King- 
dom is shown in the annual statistical 
report for 1935, which was_ recently 
issued by the Industrial Assurance Com- 
missioner, 
_ The fifteen. industrial offices last year 
issued 8,186,757 insurances and the num- 
bers in force at the end of the year 
were 61,638,896 paying and 9,397,557 free. 
The premium income was £51,502,632 and 
the interest £14,048, 305. 

The expenditure consisted of claims on 
death, £15,949,850; claims on maturity, 
051,511; surrenders, £4,753,673; ex- 
Penses of management, £16,724,567, and 
miscellaneous expenses, £3,888,559. The 
fund at the end of the year totaled 
£296,711,958. 

There were 151 collecting societies 
which issued 2,751,412 new insurances 
during the year. This brought the num- 

tin force to 19,776,947 paying and 
2794123 free, the premiums amounting 
to £12,223,254 and the interest to £2,- 


On the expenditure side claims on 
death totaled £3,994,554; on maturity 
£449,929; surrenders £443,742. Expenses 
o management £5,259,863 and miscella- 
neous £569,536. The fund at the end of 
the year aggregated £63,900,872. 





WASHINGTON NAT’L MEETING 

¢ Washington National Insurance 
Co. will hold its 1936 convention at the 
ome office of the company December 
4,15 and 16. In addition to usual fea- 
lures of the meeting the program will 
include the celebrating of the company’s 
‘wenty-fifth anniversary and a house- 
haga in the new home office quar- 
‘fs in the Washington National Build- 
ig at Evanston, Ill. The company was 
omerly in Chicago. 


Speakers On Presidents’ Program 


(Continued from Page 6) 


mittee in 1930, in 1933 he was made 
president. 
Achievements of an Educator 

Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is an educator 
whose services has extended to the far 
countries of the world. He has lectured 
at universities and before scientific so- 
cieties in New Zealand and Australia 
and at the University of the Philippines, 
acted as a member of the American Ad- 
visory Council of Yenching University, 
Peiping, China, and visited Russia as one 
of a group of American educators study- 
ing methods of teaching in that country. 
After serving as principal and superin- 
tendent of schools in Indiana from 1896 
to 1907, he was supervisor of the train- 
ing school at Charleston, Ill; lectured 
at Columbia University, and was pro- 
fessor of education, University of IIli- 
nois. In 1915, he went to the University 
of Minnesota as dean of the College of 
Education, five years later becoming its 
president. 

A staunch supporter of nation-wide 
movements in the educational field, he 
has served as president, National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education; presi- 
dent and chairman, Executive Committee 
of the American Council on Schools; 
president, National Association of State 
Universities. He is a member of the 
National Council of Education, National 
Advisory Committee on Education, and 
the board of trustees, Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Also, he is secretary, board of 
trustees, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Among 
other activities he was chairman of the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Ser- 
vice Personnel which, in 1933, began the 
work of surveying the positions of ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 employes of na- 
tional, state and local governments. 

Chester I. Barnard 
The progress of science and invention 





ETHELBERT IDE LOW 


Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the 
Home Life board, will be chairman of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents’ reception committee at the Wal- 
dorf:Astoria convention of the associa- 


tion December 3-4. Leighton McCarthy, 
president Canada Life, will be vice- 


chairman. Other members of the com- 
mittee follow: 
Morgan B. Brainard, Aetna Life; 


William BroSmith, Travelers; Thomas 
A. Buckner, New York Life; Chandler 
Bullock, State Mutual; W. Howard Cox, 
Union Central; Cornelius A. Craig, Na- 
tional Life & Accident; Edward D. Duf- 
field, Prudential; Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
Federal Life; John R. Hardin, Mutual 
Benefit; Ernest J. Heppenheimer, Co- 
lonial Life; 

Carl Heye, Guardian Life; David F. 
Houston, Mutual Life; Fred A. How- 
land, National Life of Vt.; Richard H. 
Kimball, Volunteer State; Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, Metropolitan Life; M. Albert Lin- 
ton, Provident Mutual; Clarence B. Lit- 
tle, Provident Life of Bismarck, N. D.; 
James Lee Loomis, Connecticut Mutual; 
Charles S. Macdonald, Confederation 
Life; Henry M. Merriam, Franklin Life; 
Thomas I. Parkinson, Equitable Society; 

Bertrand J. Perry, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; Sylvan B. Phillips, Union Mutual; 
Julian Price, Jefferson Standard; Fran- 
cis P. Sears, Columbian National; Har- 
ry L. Seay, Southland Life; Angus O. 
Swink, Atlantic Life; Bradford H. 
Walker, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia; 

Frazar B. Wilde, Connecticut General; 
Charles F. Williams, Western & South- 
ern; Howard S. Wilson, Bankers Life 


of Nebraska; Arthur B. Wood, Sun 
Life; Herbert M. Woollen, American 
United Life. 





is scarcely better reflected than in the 
communications field. Developments in 
this sphere have leveled barriers of time 
and space and placed business and so- 
cial life upon a new plane. Particular 
interest, therefore, will attach to the 
address of Chester I. Barnard, president, 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. Devot- 
ing his entire business career to the 
communications industry, he has been 
associated with it during a period which 
has witnessed its greatest expansion. 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


@ All modern forms of Life Insurance and An- 
nuity contracts are written, either on an 
annual or single premium basis. Annuities in- 
Retirement Income, 
ferred), Joint and Survivor, Refund, and 
Survivorship--one for any type of prospect, 
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After studying at Harvard University, 
he entered the statistical department of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in 1909, became a commercial en- 
gineer, and was later assistant vice- 
president and general manager, general 
manager, vice-president and _ general 
manager, and vice-president in charge 
of operations of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania and its associated or- 
ganizations. In 1927, he was called to 
New Jersey to become the first president 
of the Bell Telephone Co. in that state. 
In 1931 he became the first state director 
of Emergency Relief for New Jersey, 
and he has been chairman of the State 
Relief Council. A member of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, he has 
served on its committee on relief ex- 
penditures and activities. He also be- 
longs to the New Jersey Chamber of 
Commerce. During the World War he 
was technical adviser to the rate com- 
mittee and operating board of the United 
States Telephone Administration. 


Distinguished Southern Lawyer 


Alva M. Lumpkin has served his state 
both in its legislative halls and on its 
Supreme Court bench. He was assistant 
secretary of the South Carolina State 
Senate from 1906 to 1908, and had prac- 
ticed law but a few years thereafter 
when he was called once more to the 
capitol as a member of the General As- 
sembly. In 1926, and again in 1934, he 
was appointed acting Associate Justice 
of the State Supreme Court. 

Educated in South Carolina, he got 
the degree of Bachelor of Laws from 
the state university. He was special 
assistant to the Attorney General of the 
State from 1918 to 1920, and in 1922 and 
1923 served as a member of the State 
Board of Pardons. Last January he was 
appointed the American member of the 
Conciliation Commission for the Ad- 
vancement of Peace between the United 
States and Uruguay. 


POLITICAL PRODUCTION DRIVE 
A contest in the Frank S. Baxter 
agency, John Hancock, Rochester, di- 
vided the agents in Republican and 
Democratic camps for forty-eight days 
prior to election day. The Democrats 
won and were entertained at luncheon 
by the losers on November 1. Robert I. 
Valore, youngest member of the agency 
in age and length of service, turned in 
the highest production to become presi- 
dent. Bloss D. Chace, oldest representa- 
tive in point of service, was elected vice- 
president, 
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THOMAS A. BUCKNER 


N. Y. Life Change 


(Continued from Page 1) 


helped link the organization closer to- 
gether. 

One of the greatest of his achieve- 
ments was the part he played in bring- 
ing to the board of the New York Life 
three of the nation’s greatest national 
figures. These were two former Presi- 
dents of the United States, Herbert 
Clark Hoover and the late Calvin Cool- 
idge, and former Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, The interviews which Mr. Buck- 
ner had with these notables leading up 
to their agreeing to join the board of 
the New York Life was published in 
detail in The Gold Book of Life Insur- 
ance Selling issued by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter September 18. 

Alfred L. Aiken 


Alfred L. Aiken is a man who has 
won distinction in banking as well as in 
insurance. He also has an extraordinary 
insight into economic and real-estate 
conditions. Before coming to this city 
he was one of the best known bankers 
in New England. 

An interesting phase of his career is 


HARRY PHILLIPS IN ST. LOUIS 
Harry Phillips, Jr., one of the star 
producers in the Engelsman agency, 
Penn Mutual, New York, addressed the 
St. Louis Association of Life Under- 
writers yesterday on the subject of 
“Planned Selling.” 





COL. ROBBINS BACK AT DESK 
Col. C. B. Robbins, manager of the 
American Life Convention, and presi- 
dent of Cedar Rapids Life, has returned 
to Chicago after being ill in a Cedar 
Rapids hospital. He is now in good 
health again. 


ADDRESSES DALLAS ASS’N 


E. Allen Gillispie, associate general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Shreve- 
port, addressed the Dallas Association 


of Life Underwriters November 9. 








AIKEN 


ALFRED L. 


that he was with the New York Life in 
Boston selling insurance in his younger 
days. He joined the company after leav- 
ing Yale, and from 1894 to 1899 was 
assistant manager of the Boston depart- 
ment of that company. He went into the 
banking business in Boston, later going 
to Worcester, Mass., to become presi- 
dent of the Worcester County Institu- 
tion of Savings and later of the Worces- 
ter National Bank. Returning to Boston 
he became the first Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston and 
then was made president of the Nation- 
al Shawmut Bank of that city, one of 
the best known banks in America. 

Mr. Aiken returned to the New York 
Life in 1924, coming to this city. When 
the company put up its new building in 
Madison Avenue, than which there is no 
finer insurance structure to be found 
anywhere in the world, he was vice- 
chairman of the building committee, The 
company had been for many years in 
lower Broadway. 

Mr. Aiken has a very wide acquaint- 
ance with public men, industrial leaders, 
bankers and other prominent citizens. 

The New York Life has had no chair- 
man since the death of Darwin P. 
Kingsley. 





CANADIAN INSTITUTE OFFICERS 


At the recent inaugural dinner of the 
Life Insurance Institute of Canada, the 
following officers were elected: president, 
J. H. Lithgow, general manager of the 
Manufacturers’ Life; first vice-president, 
J. G. Parker, general manager and actu- 
ary, Imperial Life; second vice-president, 
A. E. Pequegnat, assistant general man- 
ager, Mutual Life of Canada; secretary 
and treasurer, T. M. Sargant, North 
American Life. 





TAX COMMISSIONER SPEAKS 


An open forum on taxation problems 
conducted by Henry F. Long, tax com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, featured the 
meeting of the Boston Life Insurance 
and Trust Council on November 16. 
President Joel H. Atwood presided; 
James C. Donahue was in charge of 
the program. 








Wilmington, Delaware 


Matt Lauer 





MR. BROKER 


Our confidential Audit and Program Service without charge to you »jlj 
increase your production. Our services are at your command. Why not stop 
in and discuss the matter in detail with us? 


A Special Opportunity for a Special Class 


MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CoO, 
10 East 40th Street, New York 


For information call 
Lexington 2-5770 


A Delaware Corporation 


Sam Sapirstein 








C. K. Schonck Heads Penn 
Mutual Home Office Agency 


Recognition that Clarence K. Schonck, 
for many years superintendent of the 
Penn Mutual Life’s home office agency 
in Philadelphia, had succeeded John A. 
Stevenson in the management, follow- 
ing Mr. Stevenson’s election as executive 
vice-president of the company, was given 
at a luncheon on Monday of this week, 
attended by the company’s official staff 
and the agency’s 175 members, at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. Thomas M. 
Scott, one of the seniors in the agency, 
and a producer of national note, chair- 
man of the testimonial committee, pre- 
sided. 

Addresses were made by President 
William H. Kingsley and Mr. Steven- 
son. Mr. Kingsley reviewed the early 
history of the home office agency, praised 
the long years of service of Mr. Schonck 
and commented on traits of his charac- 
ter and personality which, coupled with 
his ability, have demonstrated his equip- 
ment for leadership of such an organi- 
zation. Mr. Stevenson appreciatively 
told of the ever-ready support given 
during the several years of his manager- 
ship by Mr. Schonck, and stated that 
the efficiency of this, one of the largest 
companies of producers in the country, 
was largely derived from Mr. Schonck’s 
ability and the strong attachment felt 
for him by every member of the agency, 
and he predicted that under Mr. 
Schonck’s direction the life insurance 
prosperity of the members would con- 
tinue and would increase. 

Toastmaster Scott presented to Mr. 
Schonck a scroll, sixty feet in length, 
which bore the names of all whose ap- 
plications for insurance were taken dur- 
ing October in honor of Mr. Schonck. 
More than $4,000,000 of business was 
written, the month’s production being 
the largest in the history of the agency. 


H. B. SUTPHEN VICE-CHAIRMAN 
At the Chicago convention last week 
of the Life Agency Officers-Research 
Bureau Henry B. Sutphen, vice-presi- 
dent of the Prudential, was elected vice- 
chairman of the Life Agency Officers 
committee. 








AD CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK 
The Insurance Advertising Conference 
will hold its Winter meeting December 
2 at the Hotel Lexington, New York 
City. Members of the Life Advertisers 
Association are invited to attend. 





AETNA DIVIDEND SCALE 
The Aetna Life will use the same divi- 
dend scale for 1937 as in 1936. 


Officers of General Agents 


Ass’n Meet at Milwaukee 


Officers of the Association of General 
Agents of the Northwestern Muti! 
Life and members of the executive and 
contract committees attended the annual 
Fall conference in Milwaukee November 
16-18, incidentally meeting with home 
office executives, Association officers at. 
tending were B. J. Stumm, Aurora, Ill, 
president; L. F. Larson, Portland, Ore; 
E. R. Gettings, Albany, N. Y., and Marne 
A. Carroll, Oshkosh, Wis., vice-president, 
and Roswell H. Pickford, Cedar Rapids, 
la., secretary and treasurer. 

Member of the executive committee 
present were W. F. Atkinson, Brooklyn; 
Harry L. French, Madison, Wis.; Sam- 
uel Erickson, Mankato, Minn.; H. L. 
Smith, Harrisburg; E. T. Proctor, Nash- 
ville; P. W. Fahey, St. Paul; C. R 
Garrett, Sioux City; Roger Clark, Pitts- 
burgh, and H. L. Cramer, South Bend, 
Ind. The contract committee is com- 
prised of E. E, Cantrall, Springfield, Ill, 
and Messrs. Stumm, Clark, French, Gar- 
rett and Carroll. 





Three Elected Chairmen | 


In Chicago last week at the conven- | 
tions of the Life Insurance Sales Re- | 
search Bureau and Life Agency Off- | 
cers three were elected. 

They are Joseph C. Behan, chair- | 
man of Life Agency Officers; O. J.| 
Arnold, chairman of Life Insurance | 
Sales Research Bureau’s board, and 
Grant L. Hill, chairman of the bu- 
reau’s executive committee. 








HONORS MOTHER AT LUNCHEON 





Mrs. Margaret J. Ott, Visitor From 

Pasadena, Guest of Honor at A. 

V. Ott Agency Affair 

A rather lovely affair was held on 
Monday this week in the Red Room of 
the Hotel Imperial. A. V. Ott, manager, 
Equitable Society, New York, gave 4 
luncheon in honor of his mother, Mrs. 
Margaret J. Ott, who is visiting here 
from Pasadena. His wife was also 4 
guest and all the members of the agen- 
cy. Mrs. Margaret Ott is 75. : 

Men of the agency presented her with 
two large bouquets of flowers and in 
thanking them she said she considered 
them all her boys now. The toastmaster, 
Frank Palen, recalled that he was master 
of ceremonies at one of the first large 
banquets held in the Hotel Imperial more 
than thirty years ago. Thomas Burns, 
assistant cashier, was a home office guest. 














OUR LEADERS 
1. Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income—Adjustment 
2. Retirement Income Endowments 
Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 
3. Juvenile Education Endowments 
4. Attractive General Agent's Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














from birth to 65 next birthday. 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 








Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
President Secretary Treasurer 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Superintendent Pink Sees Need 
For Uniform Rates of Taxation 


Speaking at the Hotel Ten Eyck, Al- 


bany, at the meeting of the New York 


State Association of Life Underwriters 
last week State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Louis H. Pink discussed desirabil- 
ity of uniform taxation of life insurance 





LOUIS H. PINK 

in the several states and commented on 
social security legislation, In part Mr. 
Pink said: 

“We are trying to build a new insur- 
ance code in the State of New York. 
This is necessary not only because our 
insurance law is verbose and difficult to 
understand but because New York is 
and always has been a leader among the 
states in insurance and surely if New 
York is to continue to be the leader we 
must have an up-to-date modernized law 
on insurance, 

“Canada has a uniform system of in- 
surance laws that is almost as effective 
as though they had a national insurance 
law. Financial control is in the domin- 
lon government. That is something we 
ought to try to approximate in the 
United States. I do not think any of 
us want Federal control if it can be 
avoided, but if we are to avoid it we 
must have a great deal more uniformity 
in the states. 

“One of the things which is particu- 
larly necessary to have uniform is taxa- 
tion. A good many people think life in- 
surance and other insurance should not 
be taxed at all. I think we cannot hope 
for that, however. We need money too 
much. We must recognize insurance 
Must pay taxes to some extent but that 
should be uniform. We have taxes run- 
ning up from %% to 3%, but there is 
coming to be recognized that 2% ought 
to be a fair and reasonable premium tax 
beyond which no state should go. 

I think it is very unfortunate that 
on€ state, Texas, should put an increased 
tax on insurance to help pay for social 
Security; if that is followed by other 


Paul K. Adams 


(Continued from Page 5) 

years continued in that capacity, devel- 
oping into one of the strongest personal 
producers of business the company had 
in the entire field. On January 1, 1933, 
€ was appointed agency manager for 
~ Albany agency, and in the nearly 
°ur-year period of his service in that 
‘apacity he more than tripled the an- 
nual production totals of the agency 
and at the same time greatly strength- 
ened the agency personnel. 





states it may be a very serious proposi- 
tion and I think all of us should do all 
we can to see that unfair and unreason- 
able taxes should not be imposed and 
that the taxes on premiums throughout 
the United States should be just as fair 
as they can be. 


Call All Life Insurance Social Security 


“All life insurance is social security, I 
do not think there is anything hostile in 
the Federal program of unemployment 
insurance or securing old age against 
want. We should have had these things 
long ago. Europeon countries have made 
great strides in that direction. 

“During the past fifty years the popu- 
lation of the country has doubled, but 
the number of people engaged in life 
insurance has increased fifteen times; 
Ordinary life insurance in force has in- 
creased thirty-four times and Industrial 
insurance 120 times. We have not reach- 
ed the top and the future of life insur- 
ance is far greater than the past.” 


Albany Meeting 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Carty, State Mutual Life, Albany, re- 
ported as chairman of the general com- 
mittee which has charge of legislative 
activities. A guest speaker was Louis H. 
Pink, Superintendent of Insurance for 
New York State. 


Foresees Savings Bank Bill 


The report of Mr. McCarty expressed 
concern that the bill permitting savings 
banks to go into the life insurance busi- 
ness may make its appearance at the 
1937 session of the legislature. In this 
connection excerpts from a letter written 
by Frank G. Dickinson, professor of eco- 
nomics in charge of insurance and sta- 
tistics, University of Illinois, who as- 
sisted in the preparation of a study of 
mutual savings bank life insurance as 
published in a bulletin of the U. S. labor 
department, were cited stating that the 
professor assisted in the preparation of 
data “it should not be taken as an indi- 
cation that I indorse the conclusions and 
analysis” contained in the bulletin. 

The bulletin in question contains a 
citation by Prof. Edward Berman, its 
author, giving credit to Prof. Dickinson 


for his assistance in preparation of data 
reading that he was particularly indebted 
for the assistance rendered him by Prof. 
Dickinson, Department of Economics, 
University of Illinois. 

Mr. McCarty also stated in his report: 
“The new session (New York State leg- 
islature) will convene on January 6th, 
and it is expected there will be many 
changes in the Committees of both the 
Assembly and Senate. Inasmuch as the 
last few years your committee has ac- 
tively presented section 55-b, c, and sec- 
tion 60 of the insurance law as well as 
section 47-b of the Decedent Estate law, 
we hope this year that our activity will 
not be in the role of sponsor, for it is 
most likely with a reasonable degree of 
assurance we can look forward to a num- 
ber of bills on social security and tax 
measures which will exceed all previous 
records.” 


A. V. Youngman Luncheon Speaker 


At the noonday luncheon tendered by 
the Albany city association to the con- 
vention delegates Arthur V. Youngman, 
De Long agency, Mutual Benefit, New 
York, delivered an inspirational talk on 
“quota busting,” in the sale of life in- 
surance, which he illustrated by a chart 
on a blackboard. 





did an ‘unselfish’ thing. But in the end... I 
was sorry. My husband was a professional 
man,and his income came entirely from his work. 
He used to say to me, “The only asset I have is 
in my head—if anything ever happens to me 
things are not going to be so pleasant for you.’ 
So he developed a keen interest in life insur- 


ance. He bought it when he could, as 










his income grew. But we had to 
deny ourselves to pay for it, 
and sometimes I didn’t feel 
right about it. One day 
he told me his life insur- 
ance agent had worked 
out a new arrangement to 
give mean adequate monthly 
income for life, in case of his 
death, and in addition to provide 
for the education of our children. 
I asked him how much more this 
new plan would cost. He told me— 

and I told him I didn’t want him to do 

it. He finally gave in. I thought at the 

time that I was doing it for his sake. Sometimes 
I wonder if I wasn’t at heart more interested in 
increasing our standard of living than I was 
in lightening his burden. But that doesn’t make 
any difference now. He was killed by a 
drunken driver not long after that. He left 
about $20,000 in life insurance. Paid as a life 


income, this gives me about $90 a month. My 


daughter went to work when she graduated 
from high school. I think she’s fairly happy— 
young people can be that way. My son ts 
going to try to work his way through the 
university. That’s not as easy as it was a few 
years ago. This is not what my husband 
wanted. His greatest desire was to provide for 
me, and to provide an education for 
our children. I’m always going 

to be sorry that I made it im- 
possible for him fully to rea- 
lize that desire.” eo a 

A woman need not feel 
that it is her “unselfish” 
duty to object to wise, care- 
fully considered purchases of 
life insurance. Usually a man’s 
deepest pleasure is to provide for 
his wife and children—during his life, 
and after his death.» The NY NLagent 
uses a new “Chart Plan” —a simple, ac- 

curate method of finding your true life 
insurance needs, and of covering them 
surely and economically. Ask him to show it 
to you. And ask him for the facts about this 
half-century-old Company’s record of stability 
and growth—particularly during the depression. 
It is outstanding, even as compared to the 
fine showing of all life insurance companies. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
O. J. Arnald, President 


Minneapolis, Minnesota LIBERAL 


STRONG 








This ad appeared originally as a full page in Time magazine for November 16 
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Company Underwriters 
In Annual Convention 


CLINICS A FEATURE 


CASE 
Few Formal Papers Read; Report on 
Alcohol Habit and Overweights 
Discussed 








The presidential report of Malcolm 
Adam, assistant vice-president, Penn 
Mutual; the election of officers, and 
the address of James A. Fulton, presi- 
dent, Home Life of New York, featured 
the opening session of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association conven- 
tion in New York this week. Mr. Ful- 
ton’s remarks printed in part on this 
page were discussed by E. E. Reid, gen- 
eral manager, London Life. 

As was done last year a large part 
of the program of this meeting was de- 
yoted to a case clinic and informal dis- 
cussion of underwriting problems. Pre- 
pared papers were delivered by A. J. 
McAndless, executive vice-president, 
Lincoln National; W. H. Dallas, assist- 
ant vice-president, Aetna Life; Pearce 
Shepherd, assistant actuary, Prudential, 
and Leigh Cruess, underwriting vice- 
president, Home Life of New York. | 

Mr. Adam conducted the case clinic 
Tuesday afternoon for which cases were 
prepared by J. G. Late, underwriter, 
Aetna Life. Austin D. Reiley, super- 
visor of risks, Mutual Life of New York, 
conducted the informal discussion at the 
last session. 


Paper on Alcoholic Habits Cases 


Mr. McAndless, in his discussion of 
the problems connected with underwrit- 
ing alcoholic habits cases, divided the 
risks into three parts: the social habits 
type, comprising 76% of the cases; the 
steady users type, 4%, and the “spree 
drinkers”, 3%. 

Mr. McAndless made a study of 1,140 
cases in the experience of his company 
to determine the effect of ratings on 
the not-taken figures, and found them 
but a few points higher than on sub- 
standard not-takens. When medical 
impairments also appear, he said, the 
not-takens increase with the extra pre- 
miums charged. From an anti-selection 
viewpoint, there is no great difference 
between medical and habits groups in 
heavy rating classifications. 

“I believe we can conclude,” he said, 
“from the lower ratio by amounts of 
insurance, that the more frequent not- 
takens among the larger policies do not 
harm the company from the mortality 
viewpoint. If there is severe anti-se- 
lection on rated habits cases, our ex- 
perience indicates that it is of manage- 
able proportions, and is more than off- 
set by adequate selection. Discrimina- 
tion in buying larger policies may relate 
more to price than to the hazard.” 
Considering these factors, he asked, 
can sub-standard habits cases be writ- 
ten successfully? He believes they can 
be written successfully, but not perfect- 
ly, and he concluded his address with 
the assertion that he does not believe 
double indemnity should be granted in 
any case where there is a history of ex- 
cesses of any kind. 

Mr. Shepherd, of the Prudential, 
speaking in the morning of the third 
day, analyzed the existing experiences 
which have been published on over- 
weights, from which he drew the fol- 
lowing conclusion: “I feel that by giv- 
mg a proper consideration to family 
history, measurements, blood pressure 
and other factors, we can develop a sys- 
tem of debits and credits which will en- 
able us to pick the best of a group of 
individuals of the same height and 
Weight... It is necessary, however, 
if we pick the best also to eliminate the 
worst, or rather to increase the rating 
on the worst to compensate for those 
Where we give credits. 

In general,” he concluded, “I feel 
that the combination of overweight with 
a Physical impairment, particularly if 
the impairment is indicative of impend- 
Ing degenerative disease, is more un- 
favorable than the combination of rat- 
ngs alone would indicate.” 





Home Office Underwriters Elect 
Goodwin President; Other Officers 


Howard Goodwin, vice-president in 
charge of underwriting, Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, was elected president of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation at the business session held 
Tuesday morning during the annual 





HOWARD GOODWIN 


meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York. He succeeds Malcolm Adam, as- 
sistant vice-president, Penn Mutual. 
Harold F. Larkin, vice-president, Con- 
necticut Mutual, and John M. Laird, 
vice-president and secretary, Connecti- 


cut General, were elected vice-presi- 
dents of the association. Other officers 
elected were Alfred J. Riley, underwrit- 
ing executive, Mutual Benefit, treasur- 
er; Leigh Cruess, underwriting vice- 
president, Home Life of New York, sec- 
retary, and Ross B. Gordon, vice-presi- 
dent and supervisor of applications, 
State Mutual, editor of publications. 

New members of the executive coun- 
cil are R. C, McCankie, associate actu- 
ary, Equitable of Iowa; F. I. McGraw, 
underwriting secretary, Bankers Life of 
Iowa; R. F. Tull, secretary, Fidelity 
Mutual, and Godfrey Morra, associate 
supervisor of risks, Mutual Life of New 
York. 

Old Members of Council 

Members of the executive council who 
carry over in office are these: Walter 
Tebbetts, New England Mutual; George 
E. Rogers, Prudential; C. L. O’Brien, 
Minnesota Mutual; H. R. Laurie, Lon- 
don Life. 

Past presidents who automatically are 
members of the council are Austin D. 
Reiley, Mutual Life of New York; Wil- 
liam F. Rohlffs, New York Life; Wil- 
liam H. Dallas, Aetna Life; F. Phelps 
Todd, Provident Mutual, and Malcolm 
Adam, Penn Mutual. 

Mr. Goodwin’s Insurance Career 

The new president of the association 
is a native of Hartford and a graduate 
of Yale University. He entered the 
Phoenix Mutual Life on March 1, 1907, 
the year after he finished college. He 
was made assistant secretary of the 
company in 1917, secretary in 1929 and 
second vice-president in 1930. Mr. Good- 
win became vice-president in charge of 
underwriting in 1934. Last year he 
served the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association as vice-president. 


Fulton Sees Improvement By 
Stressing Quality, Not Volume 


Addressing the opening session of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion meeting in New York on Tuesday, 
James A. Fulton, president, Home Life 
of New York, discussed the relationship 
between the underwriting and agency 
departments of the companies. He said 
that an artificial diversity of interest 
exists which is detrimental to a full 
measure of cooperation and that it can 
be traced to an emphasis on volume of 
business by the agency department. 
What President Fulton said in part was 
this: 

“Here are two departments concerned 
with the securing of a satisfactorv vol- 
ume of profitable business. What is pro- 
fitable business? It is business of good 
quality, Good quality business is busi- 
ness which has a good persistency rate 
and produces a satisfactory mortality. In 
the abstract everyone realizes this, and 
yet the management of our companies 
and the whole business has contrived to 
place practically all the emphasis so far 
as the agency department is concerned 
on one thing to the exclusion of the 
other two, namely: on volume. This is 
quite natural because it is a much more 
definite current measuring rod than the 
other two factors which are even more 
important in determining the sound 
progress of the company over any con- 
siderable period of time. Get a group 
of company executives together and let 
someone ask how business is. Nine times 
out of ten the answers will be a state- 
ment of the volume of new business and 
the increase or decrease in that volume 
as contrasted with the previous year. 
Let company officers generally talk to 


the agency executives of their com- 
panies, and in one way or another they 
are constantly stressing this question of 
new volumes of transactions, sometimes 
almost to the exclusion not only of 
quality, but even the very simple measur- 
ing rod of increase in insurance in force. 

“Is it not just human nature, there- 
fore, that those responsible for new 
business should themselves be constantly 
straining for volume and sometimes 
overlooking the vital necessity for qual- 
ity in persistency and in the type of 
business which produces a good mor- 
tality which you, as underwriting offic- 
ials, have as your primary concern? ls 
not this condition responsible fer much 
of the friction between underwriting de- 
partments and agency departments? 

“In my judgment the practical thing 
which you as underwriting officials can 
do to assure the proper cooperation be- 
tween your department and the agency 
department is to go back to your home 
offices, bring this problem to light in 
your own companies, and see that some- 
thing is done about it. In our own com- 
pany we have tried to take several steps 
in that direction. We have attempted to 
make clear to all those concerned with 
the securing of new business that while 
a proper volume is important, the far 
more essential thing is a proper volume, 
plus quality. We have tried to make it 
clear by a process of education carried 
through our whole sales organization 
that essentially it is not volume, but 
volume plus quality that produces the 
funds to pay salaries, agency expenses 
and furnish a favorable net cost. 

“We have taken one step in the right 
direction by placing the qualifications 
for our President’s Club, which is our 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Success A Hazard For 
Moving Picture Stars 

OCCUPATION COMMITTEE STUDY 

L. W. Morgan Reads Paper Before 


Group of Home Office Underwrit- 
ers; Others on Program 








Applications for large amounts of in- 
surance by persons in the moving pic- 
ture industry whose income is influ- 
enced by momentary fame present a 
serious underwriting problem best met 
by endowment insurance, Laurence W. 
Morgan, vice-president, Pacific Mutual, 
told members of the Occupation Com- 
mittee in session Monday at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York. The committee 
is a part of the Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters Association which held its 
annual meeting this week. 

Others speakers at the Occupation 
Committee meeting were Roy F. Ed- 
wards, underwriting statistician, and 
Lawrence ‘E. Turner, junior underwriter, 
Prudential; Wray M. Bell, assistant ac- 
tuary, London Life; W. Nelson Bagley, 
assistant actuary, Travelers; Morris Pit- 
ler, statistician, supervisor of risks’ of- 
fice, Mutual Life; Samuel G. Hopkins, 
underwriter, Penn Mutual; William C. 
Harrison, underwriter, New York Life. 


Industry Presents “Success Hazard” 


The “success hazard,” Mr. Morgan 
said, is one against which companies 
must take proper underwriting protective 
measures, which means proper selection 
beginning with the agent who writes the 
business. Mr. Morgan believes that the 
motion picture industry presents a great 
field for the insurance salesman, being 
one of the greatest in the country with 
an annual payroll of $80,000,000. 

Reporting on the experience of the 
Pacific Mutual Mr. Morgan said in part: 

“Company records show that in 1920 
the Pacific Mutual insured, among other 
motion picture people, twenty persons 
of first magnitude, mostly actors and 
actresses, but some of them directors or 
producers. All of these risks appeared 
first-class in every respect at the time 
they were written. The total amount 
of insurance issued on these lives was 
$1,166,500. Only five of these policies 
remain in force today. One has ma- 
tured and the remaining fourteen either 
lapsed or were surrendered. The busi- 
ness in force today amounts to $367,500. 
Information developed since the incep- 
tion of these twenty policies was unfa- 
vorable on eight. No information was 
available on six out of the twenty. 

“T think that this experience indicates 
to some extent the difficulty that some 
of these individuals had in withstanding 
the success hazard. 

“It must be admitted, however, that 
inspections made in 1920 were not, what 
they are today, and perhaps some of the 
risks were not as good as we thought 
they were. But here is the most impor- 
tant thing of all. All of the twenty are 
still alive.” 

Mr. Morgan looks for an improvement 
in experience on lives of motion picture 
artists with the rising importance in 
Hollywood of established Broadway ac- 
tors bringing about greater stability with 
many acceptable risks. He said: “Most 
of these people have substantial back- 
grounds and have learned to live or- 
derly and well-balanced lives.” 

Mr. Edwards and Mr. Turner, dealing 
with fatal accidents in the American and 
Canadian lighthouse services, asserted 
that the personnel is carefully selected 
and reliable, and that while underwrit- 
ing problems differ in different sections 
the service is relatively free from haz- 
ards. Underwriting tender service re- 
quires a number of details, carrying as 
it does a considerable accident hazard. 

Mr. Bell, his paper dealing mainly 
with the fishing operations on the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts, traced the im- 
portant effect on the fisherman’s life of 
such recent developments as wireless, 
radio weather reports and steam vessels 
with better equipment. 
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Life Counsel Meets In 
N. Y. City December 1-2 

ONE TALK ON U. S. INCOME TAX 

W. M. Bullitt to Lead Discussion on 


Disability “As a Proper Factor” 
In Dividend Distribution 








The annual meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, December 1-2. Program of. ad- 
dresses and speakers follows: 

“The Federal Income Tax Law As It 
Affects Life Insurance Companies.” — 
Clyde J. Cover, assistant counsel, Lin- 
coln National. 

“Contestability of Right to Disability 
or Double Indemnity Benefits After Ex- 
piration of Contestable Period.”—Ralph 


H. Kastner, associate counsel, American 
Life Convention. F 
“The Measure of Damages Upon 


Breach of a Life Insurance Contract.”— 
Frederick H. Nash, general counsel, Co- 
lumbian National. 

“Some Problems in the Law of Mis- 
representation.”—Prof. Edwin W. Pat- 
terson, professor of law, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Professor Patterson was loaned 
by Columbia University to the New York 
Insurance Department for some months 
and was temporarily a deputy superin- 
tendent. He is advising the New York 
Department with reference to contem- 
plated changes in the New York Insur- 
ance Code. 

Dividend Discussion 

At the life counsel convention William 
Marshall Bullitt of Louisville will lead a 
discussion on “Is Disability a Proper 
Factor in Dividend Distribution.” The 
lawyers will have a luncheon for mem- 
bers on Wednesday, December 2. In 
more recent years the association has 
not held banquets. 





State Mutual Appoints Beam 


Assistant in Detroit Agency 


The State Mutual Life has appointed 
W. Allen Beam assistant general agent 
in the Guy A. Reem agency, Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Beam has been in the in- 
surance business since his graduation 


from the University of Michigan in 
1925, all of that time in the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual agency, Flint, Mich. 


Born in Mancelona, Mich., Mr. Beam 
attended Alma College transferring for 
the last two years to the University 
of Michigan’s school of business admin- 
istration. In college he participated in 
sports, dramatics and music; was a mem- 
ber of Zeta Sigma fraternity. 

Mr. Beam has been active in civic 
and insurance organizations. He is past- 
president of the Flint Life Underwrit- 
ers Association; the Flint Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce; the Michigan State 
Tunior Chamber of Commerce; the Flint 
Lions’ Club; the Flint University of 
Michigan Club. He is a member of 
the Acacia Country Club. 


HANSELMAN ON WEST COAST 


Wendell F. Hanselman, superintend- 
ent of agencies, Union Central Life, 
will be guest of honor of the Los An- 
geles agency for Southern California 
and Arizona, Mark S. Trueblood, man- 
ager, November 23 ‘to 27. This will be 
Mr. Hanselman’s first trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


GRADUATE SIXTEEN AGENTS 

Sixteen new salesmen of the Bankers 
Life Co. were graduated from a training 
school in Cleveland, October 26, con- 
ducted by Ben Williams, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, and George A. 
Harper, home office sales training de- 
partment. 


IN HOME OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
The Occidental Life has appointed 
Howard H. Hovt, A. M. Anderson, Gene 
Waddle and Robert Crow as special 
field representatives of the company. 
Mr. Crow is the only newcomer to the 
agency department, having been with the 
conservation department since 1933. 








HAND P. M. FRASER $660,842 APPS. 





Result of Two Days Special Effort by 
Representatives of John M. Fraser 
Agency; $6,000,000 Four Mo. Goal 
The John M. Fraser agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, 149 Broadway, 
New York City, has set a goal for the 
last four months of this year of paying 
for $6,000,000. The September paid-for 
was $903,000. In October the agency 

paid for $1,003,000. 

Monthly meetings are being held, and 
the November meeting was addressed by 
Peter M. Fraser, vice-president. When 
he arose to congratulate the agency upon 
the record made so far he was greeted 
by an attendance of 115 agents. Many 
were friends of years’ standing, He was 
presented with a bundle of applications 
to take back to the home office. There 
were sixty-six in all, and for $660,842, 
written during a two days’ drive. 

Mr. Fraser made a brief talk in which 
he discussed some of the investments 
and loans of the company, and had en- 
couraging things to say about rate of 
interest yields. He told of some new 
avenues found for investment of the 
company’s funds. 





N. Y. SUIT ON JOB INSURANCE 


New York State’s argument in the 
suit testing its Unemeloyment Insur- 
ance Law, now being heard by the 
United States Supreme Court, is based 
upon eight major contentions set forth 
in the briefs filed last week by John 
J. Bennett, Jr., attorney general, State 
of New York, and Henry Epstein, so- 
licitor general, counsel. The case is 
presented in two briefs, a legal and an 
economic. They endeavor to prove that 
the New York State Unemployment In- 
surance Law does not violate the due 
process and protective clauses of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution. Those challenging 
the law are W. H. H. Chamberlin, Inc., 
E. C. Stearns & Co. and the Associated 
Industries of New York State, Inc. 





LOS ANGELES FORUM MEETS 
The Life Insurance Forum of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Los 
Angeles held its regular luncheon-meet- 
ing November 10, with Peter Thompson, 
Equitable Society, chairman, presiding. 
The speakers were Henry G. Mosler, 
Massachusetts Mutual, member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, and Ron 
Stever, district manager, Equitable So- 
ciety, Pasadena. 





NEW REGIONAL MANAGER 


Gilbert Gilbertson, Eau Claire, Wis., 
has been appointed regional manager 
there for the North American Life of 


Milwaukee. 








DONALD C. KEANE G. A. 


TOM BRENNAN 





YESTERDAY 


TODAY 


TOMORROW 


-Organized Service- 
THE KEANE AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE co. 
CH 4-2384 225 west 34 STREET 


“MINUTE MEN” 


JACK FAIRWEATHER 


R. D. LICHTERMANN ASSOC. 


CHET LEROY 








NEW AGENCY INSPECTORS 





Sun Life Advances Jules Bauset and 
R. G. McKercher; Both With 
Company Some Time 
W. S. Penny, director of agencies of 
the Sun Life, announces the following 
appointments: Jules Bauset to the post 
of inspector of agencies, Canadian di- 
vision, and R. G. McKercher as inspec- 

tor of agencies, Group division. 

Mr. Bauset has been attached to the 
head office of the Sun Life since his 
appointment following his return from 
the Great War. As secretary of agencies 
for the Canadian division since 1928, he 
acquired an intimate and extensive 
knowledge of agency work and adminis- 
tration, and made many valuable per- 
sonal contacts in the field. 

Mr. McKercher joined the Group de- 
partment of head office in May, 1924, 
and has been connected with this work 
ever since. His long association with 
Group business, both in regard to ad- 
ministration at head office and personal 
contacts in the field, invest his services 
with a very special value. 


TO HAVE LIFE DEPARTMENT 

Field, Eddy & Bulkley, Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety, who represent the com- 
pany in Springfield, Mass., are inaugu- 
rating a life department. 











The Agent Was Seriously Ill; But the 
Office Carried On For Him 














some time by serious illness. 


A certain case needed prompt attention. 


One of our Life Underwriters was kept away for 


The office watched 


his current business. 


A staff 


man followed it up, closed the case. 


Result: The agent got the full commission though 
at home sick. Even more important for all con- 
cerned was that the client was completely and 
adequately served. 


William H. Kee, Manager 
The Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of N. Y. 


16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAin: 4-1525 








OREGON MUTUAL WELL AHEAD 





Report for First Three Quarters Indi- 
cates That Year Will Be an Out- 
standing One 

\ccording to the report for the first 
nine months of the year the Oregon 
Mutual Life for the year 1936 will show 
the best record it has made in many 
years, both in increase in insurance in 
force and volume of new business. 

During the first three quarters of the 
present year, insurance in force increased 
$2,536,000 over the amount shown in the 
December 31, 1935 statement, compared 
with a gain of $569,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1935. The increase 
shown for the period covered in the 
report is at a rate of 4% times the 
upturn indicated for the first three quar- 
ters of 1935. This rapid increase is the 
result both of increasing new _ business 
and of decreasing lapses, say company 
officials. 


S. H. HUNTT ENGAGED 


The engagement of Miss Josephine 
3udd Metts, daughter of General John 


Van B. Metts of Raleigh, N. C,, to 
Spotswood Hathaway Huntt, — special 
agent for the State Assurance and the 


Providence Life in Virginia and North 
Carolina with headquarters at Raleigh, 
eo been announced, The marriage will 
take place the latter part of this month. 
Mr. Huntt is a nephew of the late Ed- 
ward Huntt, formerly assistant manager 
at Atlanta for the A. H. Turner group 
of companies and later connected with 
the home office of the National Union 
in Pittsburgh. 








FRED HATHAWAY COMMENDED 


Work of the Chamber of Commerce 
committee of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Los Angeles, Fred C. Hath- 
away chairman, is being used by the 
National Association as a model for 
other groups. 


J. A. Fulton 


(Continued from Page 11) 


sales organization, on the basis 
of new cash premiums after deducting 
the premiums on any business which 
lapses within its first two years. We 
have attempted to make clear to our 
general agents that while volume of new 
and renewal premiums must be the pri- 
mary determining factor in any given 
year, yet over the period of a life-time 
of an agency, this company proposes to 
give weight to the quality of business in 
an individual agency as indicated DY 
persistency and mortality.” 
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p. J. Learson Actuary 
Of Western & Southern 


sUCCEEDS LATE S. E. STILWELL 
Member of Actuarial Society and 
American Institute; Started 

With John Hancock 





Richard J. Learson has been appointed 
actuary of the Western and Southern 
Life to fill the vacancy left by the death 
of S. E. Stilwell. Announcement of the 
appointment was made last week by 
President Charles F, Williams following 





RICHARD J. LEARSON 


a meeting or the board of directors. 

A native of Boston and graduate of 
Harvard, class of 1926, Mr. Learson en- 
tered the life insurance business with 
the John Hancock immediately after 
graduation, working in the actuarial de- 
partment until January, 1931, when he 
joined the Western and Southern as as- 
sistant actuary. Advancement to the 
position of associate actuary came in 
1934. Mr. Learson has been acting actu- 
ary since the retirement of the late 
S. E. Stilwell in May of this year. 

Mr. Learson is a member of the 
Actuarial Society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries. His 
company interests have not been con- 
fined strictly to the usual work of the 
actuary but have included efforts in un- 
derwriting and sales analysis. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE GAINS 
_ Paid-for sales increased $9,000,000 dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1936 for the 
Continental Assurance bringing insur- 
ance in force to $203,018,684. Lapses de- 
creased 9% and reinstatements gained 
9%. Loans and surrenders for cash are 
11% less than in 1935 while repayments 
on loans increased 32%. 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL AGENCY 


An agency of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life in Madison, Wis., with supervision 
over thirty counties in central and west- 
ern Wisconsin, has been opened with 
Joseph A. Diefenbach as agency sales di- 
rector. Mr. Diefenbach has been in the 
business twenty-five years. 


TO LEAVE GENERAL AMERICAN 

David W. Hopkins, assistant to the 
president and superintendent of agents 
of the General American, St. Louis, 
leaves that post at the end of the year. 
€ will join a general agency in St. 
Louis. J. T. Lynn, superintendent of 
agents, Southern territory, will take over 
territory supervised by Mr. Hopkins. 








— 
WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


®@ Consulting Actuaries @ 
90 John Street, New York 





Telephone Beekman 3-6799 
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1860-1936 


“Guardian of 


Ameriean Families 


for 76 Years” 

















THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Mutual Company. . 
50 UNION SQUARE 


OF AMERICA 
Established 1860 


NEW YORK CITY 





MADE NEWARK GENERAL AGENT 


Louis DeV. Day Made General Agent of 
Mutual Benefit; Father Was Member 
of Day & Cornish 
Louis DeV. Day has been made gen- 
eral agent of the Mutual Benefit at New- 


ark, succeeding the firm of Day & 
Cornish. Robert B. Cornish died in 
October. Stephen S. Day, father of 


Louis DeV. Day, retired from Day & 
Cornish in 1916, at which time his son 
succeeded him. Louis DeV. Day has been 
with the Mutual Benefit in Newark since 
his graduation from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 





APPOINTED BY OCCIDENTAL 

D. W. Clawson, new general agent, 
Wichita, Kan., for the Occidental Life, 
has been in the business since 1923. He 
was formerly with the Bankers Life. 





HARRY GARDINER FIRST 
The first 1937 calendar to be received 
by The Eastern Underwriter came from 
Harry Gardiner, general agent, John 
Hancock, New York City. 





BANKERS LIFE SCHOOLS 


The Bankers Life Co. will hold a 
Junior School of Instruction in Cincin- 
nati on January 12 and 13 and at Kansas 
City on January 15 and 16. 


INDUSTRIAL 


HOME OFFICE 


INTERMEDIATE 





ARE YOU ANXIOUS TO ADVANCE? 


— HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY — 
The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


—of America — 


— PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 — 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 


MAKE GOOD WITH A GOOD COMPANY 


PROSPERITY GOODS SALES UP 





Survey by Northwestern National Shows 
Public Buying Fur Coats, Pianos, 
Jewelry, Sporting Goods 
Sales of “prosperity goods” are on 
the increase and freer spending of ready 
cash is demonstrated in the 23% gain 
in volume of football, theatre and other 
amusement admissions in the third quar- 
ter of 1936, according to the survey of 
the Northwestern National Life. Fur 
coats are in the lead of luxury items 
showing a gain of 32% over the third 

quarter a year ago. 

Family buying of home furniture also 
soared far above totals for the same 
period a year ago paralleling wide gains 
by such pure luxury lines as sporting 
goods and luggage. Sporting goods 
sales increased 27%, pianos and other 
musical instruments 24%, jewelry 13.8%, 
electric household appliances 11%, furni- 
ture 27.9%, luggage 27%. Department 
store stocks of prosperity goods have 
been increased and sales for the year 
are well ahead of 1935. 





Walter W. Head, president, General 
American Life, as president of the Boy 


Scouts of America, spoke recently over 


a nation-wide broadcast on the Mobil- 
ization for Human Needs. 





ORDINARY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 





Form New Organization 
Of Medical Directors 

MEETING HELD IN WASHINGTON 

Middle Atlantic Group Includes the 


District, Maryland and Virginia; 
Dr. Hutchinson President 








An organization of life insurance med- 
ical directors with home offices in Mary- 
land, Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia was organized November 13 at 


a meeting in Washington, D. C. Rep- 
resentatives were present from Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Richmond and Roa- 


noke. William Montgomery, president, 
Acacia Mutual Life, welcomed the 
group. 


They are formed for professional and 
social purposes. By-laws were adopted, 
the name of the organization to be the 
Middle Atlantic Life Insurance Medical 
Directors’ Club. Meetings are to be 
held three times yearly, alternating in 
the different cities represented. 

The first officers elected were these: 
Chairman, Dr. J. R. B. Hutchinson, as- 
sistant medical director, Acacia Mutual 
Life; vice-chairman, Dr. George Mc- 
Lean, medical director, Sun Life of 
America; and secretary-treasurer, Dr. J. 
Rozier Biggs, vice-president and medical 
director, Union Cooperative Insurance 
Association, Washington, D. C. Dr. J 
H. Dunkley, medical director, Shenan- 
doah Life, and Dr. Ennion S. Williams, 
assistant medical director, Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia, were also elected 
as members of the executive committee. 

Those present from Washington were 
Dr. Hutchinson, Dr. Biggs, Dr. Charles 
M. Beall, Dr. J. Lester Brooks, Dr. L. 
W. McKenzie, Dr. J. B. Nichols; from 
Baltimore—Dr. McLean, Dr. George C. 
Lockard, Dr. Edward Novak, Dr. J. M. 
H. Rowland, Dr. Frederick H. Vinup; 
from Richmond—Dr. Williams, and 
from Roanoke, Dr. Dunkley. 





NEW YORK MANAGERS DINNER 


Will Be Held at Waldorf-Astoria De- 
cember 3; J. Harry Wood to 
Talk at Meeting 
The Life Managers’ Association of 
Greater New York will hold its annual 
business conference and dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue and 49th 
Street, on the afternoon and evening 
of Thursday, December 3. For the af- 
ternoon conference an unusually worth- 
while program has been arranged with 
two speakers, J. Harry Wood, agency 
comptroller of the John Hancock, whose 
subject will be “Training; Capitalizing 
on the Experiences of Others”; and 
Paul Speicher, managing editor of the 
Insurance Research and Review Service, 
Indianapolis, whose subject will be “An 
Analysis of Recruiting Trends.” The 
afternoon session will be held on the 
fourth floor promptly at 2:30 o’clock. 
There will be excellent music and 
splendid entertainment immediately fol- 

lowing the dinner. 








OREGON AGENCY AHEAD 
The W. Biddle Combs agency, North- 
western National, for the State of Ore- 


ron increased sales 88% in October over 
October, 1935. 





HAIGHT. DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLS 
Kansas City 






Omaha 









Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN TSREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 
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Life 


The Life Advertisers Association closed its most successful convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on Saturday, after three days filled with program 
activities. Retiring President D. Bobb Slattery, assistant to the agency vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual, revealed that the company membership now totals 
ninety-eight with the individual members numbering 131, a gain of three companies 
and twelve individuals. The new president is Charles C. Fleming, editor of publica- 
tions and advertising manager for the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, as reported 
in The Eastern Underwriter last week. The other officers are vice-president, C. T. 
Steven, Phoenix Mutual; secretary, Laurence J. Evans, Northwestern Mutual; 
treasurer, Karl Ljung, Jefferson Standard. Many agency officers attending the 
Life Agency Officers-Research Bureau meeting at the same place stayed over for 
the L. A. A. sessions. 

A feature of the convention was the dinner Thursday evening, presided over 
with wit and grace by President Slattery, the climax of which was an excellent 
floor show furnished through the courtesy of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and the Edgewater Beach Hotel. It was a varied and colorful entertainment com- 
bining radio talent and the Edgewater Beach Marine Room floor show and Al 
Morey’s orchestra. The guest speaker was Dr. Gus Dyer, professor of economics, 
Vanderbilt University. A. Scott Anderson, Equitable Life of Iowa, chairman of 
the exhibits committee, announced the awards which are printed elsewhere. 

An unusually attractive program for the convention was turned out in Hartford 
under the direction of C. T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual, general chairman of the con- 
vention, the design of the program being by C. Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mutual. 


Patterson Gives Fieldman’s 
Reaction to Company Advertising 





Alexander E. Patterson, president Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
speaking before the Life Advertisers 
Association convention last week found 


occasion to mention again the Agency 
Practices Agreement. He tied the sub- 
ject up with institutional advertising for, 
as he said, the present volume of in- 
surance in force is due largely to untir- 
ing industry on the part of the agent. 
He said: “If we can eliminate the part- 
time agent in urban centers and the unfit 
agent in all centers we will go far to- 
ward helping the matter of institutional 
advertising.” 

Mr. Patterson, who is a Penn Mutual 
general agent in Chicago, said to mem- 
bers of the L. A. A.: 

“We ask you again to give considera- 
tion and careful thought, plus some 
action, to the matter of institutional 
advertising, both in magazines and daily 
newspapers throughout the country, for 
I believe that the personnel of our agen- 
cy forces is now well equipped and well 
able to support effectively an intensive 
campaign of this kind.” 

Since local life underwriters’ associa- 














ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 


tions were advised of the willingness of 
the Life Advertisers Association to co- 
operate in filling requests for speakers 
some thirty L.A.A. members had ap- 
peared before local associations in vari- 
ous parts of the country, Mr. Patterson 
said. Discussing the fieldman’s view- 
point of four types of advertising, brief- 
ly what he said was this: “The field is 
most favorably inclined toward the na- 
tional advertising being done by the 
companies. We believe that every time 
the words ‘life insurance’ or its needs 
are pictured to the public it makes it 
that much easier for us to sell. Nothing 
seems to us to be more important at 
this time than effective advertising be- 
cause the rising security markets tend 
to blot out the ‘best investment idea’ un- 
less the public is kept life insurance con- 
scious throngh advertising. 

“Considering direct mail and advertis- 


ing booklets issued by home offices no 
intelligent fieldman thinks that the best 
letter or the best booklet will actually 
consummate the sale. However, used in 
an intelligent manner with proper dis- 
crimination they will go far toward in- 
creasing a favorable reception. Perhaps 
too much time is spent by you gentle- 
men in preparing your material and not 
sufficient time or effort in selling us in 
the field the value of using it. Could 
not a plan be developed for selling the 
advantages of using this material to the 
fieldman so as to get greater results? 
Many find them most profitable, whereas 
with others it is almost impossible to 
get them to put this material in circu- 
lation.” 

About local newspapers as an adver- 
tising medium Mr. Patterson was enthu- 
siastic. He said: “It seems to me one 
of the most effective forms of advertis- 


ing to use is the daily press, particularly 
in urban centers of 50,000 or more pop- 
ulation. The man we want to reach 
reads at least one newspaper each day 
and it is part of the daily experience 
of the American people to read the 
newspaper accounts of the tragedies 
avidly. Here lies the opportunity of 
the insurance companies to tell of their 
ability to assume the losses entailed by 
these dangers, I am sure you will agree 
with me that if you will analyze the 
daily newspaper you will find more space 
devoted to sudden deaths, accidents and 
births on the first three pages than any 
other subject. I urge upon you the 
advisability of a careful study of the 
value of newspaper advertising not only 


dvertisers Association Covers W ide 


Range In Its Convention Discussions 


for individual companies but for its yse 
in institutional advertising as well.” 

In closing Mr. Patterson discussed jn- 
stitutional advertising and praised the 
work of the Life Insurance Week com- 
mittee in this direction. “It seems to 
me that one of our biggest jobs,” he 
continued, “is to influence the attitude 
of mind of the buying public in a favor. 
able manner toward life insurance and 
the life insurance salesman. I am sure 
you will agree with me that to influence 
the opinion of 100,000,000 people we must 
have mass effect in advertising. Only 
by a well-developed, well-planned institu- 
tional advertising campaign can we 
hope to have the opinion of mass effect 
felt by the American people.” 


Lincoln Nat’! Drops Emphasis On 
Top Producer; Stress Quality 


Quality business campaigns was the 
subject of W. T. Plogsterth, director of 
field service, Lincoln National Life, at 
the Chicago convention of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association. He said: “Improv- 
ing the quality of the business he pro- 
duces is not only going to mean higher 
agency profits, lower mortality and de- 
creased turnover of agents, but more 
income for the agent himself.” He dis- 
cussed the results of campaigns in the 
Lincoln National which have resulted not 
only in quality business but in increased 
volume as well. As a result of them 
the company no longer designates the 
largest producer but instead the most 
valuable agent. He is determined not 
by volume but by his production of 
quality business. 

The place of the advertising and sales 
promotion department in the campaigns 
was an important one, building in the 
mind of the agent a clear picture of 
what quality business and a quality pros- 
pect is. Five quality factors which the 
agent himself could control both in his 
prospecting and his selling were these: 
Method of premium payment. Cash with 
application. Policy owner with insur- 
ance in force, Income settlement of pro- 
ceeds. Size of policy. 

Throughout the contest month the 

whole emphasis was upon quality; an- 
nouncements and promotional literature 
used were of a dignified—definitely a 
quality—nature. Mr. Plogsterth ex- 
plained results of the contest in this 
way: 
“We had 50% more applications on 
the lives of policy owners than in an 
average month. The average sized ap- 
plication was 12% larger than for the 
preceding October when we had the con- 
test on a volume campaign. Over one- 
third of the applications were accompa- 
nied by full settlement for the first 
premium. But as to method of premium 
payment, we found little change there. 
Since the emphasis upon income settle- 
ment of proceeds was something rela- 
tively new. there was no basis of com- 
parison. But with an improvement in 
three of the five factors, we felt en- 
couraged. 

“We feared that this sudden and un- 
usual emphasis upon quality might 


dampen enthusiasm and, as a result, cut 


L. R. Clippinger 
W. T. PLOGSTERTH 


down the volume. It was, therefore, a 
pleasant surprise to have the month turn 
out to be the best production month of 
the year—and well ahead of the preced- 
ing October contest, when we had em- 
phasized volume alone. : 
“Based upon our experience with this 
first quality business campaign, we have 
continued the quality business idea m 
all succeeding contests. We have fe 
tained the same five quality factors. We 
emphasize them over and over again. 
“I mentioned that the first campaign 
showed no improvement in the method 
of premium payment and painfully little 
interest in the use of the Optional Set- 
tlement Provisions. The analysis of the 
business produced last month after the 
third quality business campaign—we had 
one in May also—showed improvement 
in both these factors. Only two-thirds 
as many policies were on the quarterly 
basis as a year ago and there was 4 
considerable increase in the Optional 
Settlement Provisions. And October was 
the best production month of this year. 
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and focus the attention of your prospect more 
easily on additional Life insurance if you tell him 
about The Travelers $100 a Month Plan. 

Not only does the prospect visualize his need 
for protecting his family but he sees how easily 
he can buy such insurance. 


One of the simplest ways of making Your Life 
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YOU CAN POINT WITH PRIDE 


prospect see eye-to-eye with you is to demon- 
strate what this $100 a Month Plan will accom- 
plish for him. 

This plan will provide an income from $50 to 
$500 or more a month for periods ranging from 
one to twenty years or more. Full information for 


producers from Life Managers at any branch office. 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company » The Travelers Indemnity Company 





Insurance Company » 








The Travelers Fire Insurance Company » The Charter Oak Fire 


» Hartford, Connecticut 
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Hendershot Tells Story How 
One Manager Used Direct Mail 


Corrective which can and 
should be applied to make the field force 
more receptive in the use of direct mail 


measures 


advertising were outlined in the address 
of Lewis B. Hendershot, manager of 
agencies, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
before the Chicago convention of the 
L. A. A. Mr. Hendershot cited examp!es 
which showed a general lack of definite 
understanding on the part of the sales 
organization as to what the aims, pur- 
poses and functions really are of direct 
mail advertising as it is applied to the 
distribution end of the life insurance 
business. 

To the sales promotion managers Mr. 
Hendershot referred the job of correct- 
ing this situation. He suggested a better 
job of selling the agency managers and 
agents the aims and functions of direct 
mail advertising, by teaching them its 
use, showing them how to use it and 
coaching them on the job in the field. 
He suggested also the subject of direct 
mail advertising principles and practice 
as part of the company’s training courses 
for agents. 

A logical channel through which sales 
ideas, suggestions and business-getting 
plans should emanate from the sales pro- 
duction manager, he said, is through the 
agency manager to the agents. He 
stated: 

“I am firmly convinced that if we are 
to expect our agency managers and 
agents to do a thoroughly good job of 
direct mail advertising, we should take 
upon our shoulders the duty and re- 
sponsibility of doing a better job in the 
field of teaching, training and supervis- 
ing. We should not be content to de- 
vote our efforts to the creation of direct 
mail advertising plans and facilities, and 
expect that the field will automatically 
use them. Rather, we should assume the 
task of following-through in the actual 
direction and supervision of the direct 
mail advertising activities, and in co- 
ordination and cooperation with the 
agency department and the agency man- 
agers, and then keep everlastingly at it.” 


Cites What One Manager Did 


To demonstrate the use of direct mail 
advertising as a supporting medium to 
the agency manager’s plans for recruit- 
ing, training, supervising and stimulat- 
ing agents, Mr. Hendershot cited this 
actual story about a Berkshire general 
agent: 

“Desiring to do some new develop- 
ment work in one section of his terri- 
tory where the company had no active 
representative, this general agent de- 
cided that before he appointed an agent 
he would do some preliminary ground 
work. He first compiled a list of care- 
fully selected names of several hundred 
prospective buyers of juvenile insurance, 

“Second, he secured the necessary in- 
formation concerning each individual on 
his list. Third, he worked out a definite 
plan for the follow through of every 
name to be circularized, including the 
geographical arrangement of calls and a 
brief organized sales presentation—what 
to do and what to say. Fourth, he then 
set out recruiting and selecting his new 
agent. 

“Fifth, he made quite a point, in sell- 
ing the job to the new man, of how 
much of the preliminary work in selling 
had already been done—prospecting, 
using direct mail in preparing the way 
for the call, organizing the sales pre- 
sentation, etc., and all that was really 
necessary for the new agent to do was 
to learn the necessary fundamentals of 
the business and then follow through in 
contacting the individuals to be circu- 
larized. 

“Sixth, after the new agent had taken 
the preliminary training course and was 
all set to begin active selling, the gen- 
eral agent sent out a personalized ju- 
venile sales letter to each name on the 


LEWIS B. HENDERSHOT 


mailing list, previously compiled, ad- 
dressed to Mr. and Mrs. John W. Blank 
at the home address. 

“Seventh, the general agent accom- 
panied the new agent and followed 
through and made the calls on a number 
of the individuals circularized and com- 
pleted several sales. Finally the new 
agent under the supervision of the gen- 
eral agent compiled a list of prospects 
and the whole process of follow through 
was assigned to the agent. 

“Results: The general agent obtained 
a good agent; found it much easier to 





sell the recruit the job of life insurance 
as a career; did a good preliminary 
training job; taught prospecting and an 
organized sales presentation built around 
the package-selling idea; gave personal 
field coaching; earned some money for 


the new man; and started him well o, 
the way to early production, Ajj be. 
cause the agency manager in the case 
was smart enough to apply and adapt 
direct mail advertising to the Solution 
of an agency building problem.” 


Third Party Recommendations In 
Mutual Benefit Ads Successfy! 


Results of the Mutual Benefit’s “third 
party recommendation” form of national 
advertising during the last two years 
were reviewed by Harry A. Richardson, 
editor of the company’s publications, 
\.hen addressing the L. A. A. meeting in 
Chicago last week. Stating that the Mu- 
tual Benefit advertises to establish iden- 
tity and to build name prestige he said 
that the campaign has been successful. 
Commercial researches show 
pany’s identity rating has taken a grati- 
fyirg upswing over the past two years. 
A new t-st is now in progress and on 
the basis of its outcome the advertising 
plans for 1937 will be cast. 

From the point of view of mail order 
c py standards Mr. Richardson said the 
campaign has been only the fairest kind 
of a success as little attempt has been 
made to pull coupon returns. The cou- 
pon was included this year only. Telling 
something of how the company came to 
decide upon utilization of the idea of 
third party influence as a theme for na- 
tional advertising, Mr. Richardson said: 

“We began to advertise nationally just 
two years ago and not without a good 
deal of preliminary study. We followed, 
| suppose, the accepted procedure. We 
began with research, found out some 
things which interested us and many of 
which you already know. 

Form of Ad Better Remembered 
Than Text 


“We found out that very few readers 
of national magazines could remember 
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which company ran which advertisemen; 
even a few days after they had seen it 
We found that the best remembered 
copy was signed by the long-time ad. 
vertisers—the Metropolitan and the 
Prudential. We found that readers, gep. 
erally, better remembered the form jp 
which an advertisement appeared—ap 
individual style of presentation—than 
what the advertisement said. 

“We found that practically all life 
company advertising ‘sold’ the life insyr. 
ance idea. It featured individual policies 
for specific needs; new types of policies 
We found in a great many instances 
that company names and advertising 
copy could be shuffled without seriously 
libeling any company or misrepresenting 
the product. 

“Well, after some eighty-nine years of 
not advertising nationally we decided 
that we wanted advertising no other 
company could sign, We decided, also, 
that we wanted a form or style that was 
new to life insurance advertising. . . , 
The results to date of that decision you 
have seen in the magazines. 

Using Friendship of Policyholders 

“In working out our advertising idea 
we went back to basic life insurance 
selling procedures. It is a generally ac- 
cepted fact that regardless of the esteem 
in which life insurance is held by the 
public, little of it would be sold if people 
were left to secure it through their own 
efforts. Obversely, the agency system is 
essential, for life insurance is bought on 
the recommendation of an agent... 
and one of the agent’s most effective 
selling devices is the introduction of 
‘third party recommendation.’ If we be- 
lieve that life insurance is sold by rec- 
ommendation, whether by the agent, a 
third party friend or both, it is but a 
short step to the Mutual Benefit’s basic 
advertising idea—the direct application 
of third party recommendation to the 
prospect (through, in our case, the me- 
dium of national magazines). 

“The Mutual Benefit lent itself par- 
ticularly well to that type of advertising 
in that we have a large body of policy- 
holders who are enthusiastic about their 
company. There are many actual incl- 
dents where one policyholder has sold 
another with little ‘assistance’ from the 
agent. Why not, we reasoned, apply 
that same friendly spirit of recommen- 
dation to our advertising ? 

“There is nothing in our campaign to 
confuse it with paid testimonial adver- 
tising, Not only have we never paid a 
cent for an endorsement but we have a 
file of letters from policyholders who 
offer to lend their names, faces and in- 
fluence to the company’s cause and 
they’re not publicity seekers. For i- 
stance, we have endorsements which 
have not yet been used from the well 
known president of a concern which 
makes a famous food product; another 
from a high public official who author'- 
ties say might have been President of 
the United States had he sought the 
nomination.” 





Guard Consumer Acceptance 

At the final session of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association convention in Chicago 
Paul Speicher, managing editor, Insur- 
ance R. & R. Service, declared that 
the great problem of life insurance today 
is to safeguard future consumer accept 
ance. To prove that the average individ- 
ual does not understand the principles 
upon which life insurance operates, Mt 
Speicher read excerpts from a number 
of letters from people representing vat 
ous classes. 
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Ways Advertising Dep’t Can Help 
Safety Campaign, Told By Reddall 


The advertising departments of life 
insurance companies have several ways 
in which they can cooperate effectively 
in the national safety movement to re- 
duce automobile accidents, said Arthur 
H. Reddall, assistant secretary and ad- 
yertising manager of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, speaking before the 
Life Advertisers Association in Chicago 
last week. Among the easy and inex- 
pensive means of helping this movement 
are by enclosing a safety message with 
all premium notice names, by printing a 
small panel on the outside of all en- 
yelopes, and another way is working 
through agents, insurance brokers, em- 
ployes and even examining physicians. 

Mr. Reddall said in part: “Supple- 
menting the general work of education 
and enlightenment already being project- 
ed by various organizations, the life in- 
surance companies, through their adver- 
tising departments, have certain easy 
avenues of approach to a large body of 
American citizens, directly to the sixty- 
three million policyholders and indirectly 
to their entire families. In addition there 
is the great army of life insurance agents 
200,000 strong—who can help .convey 
this message of safety. The interest of 
150,000 or more general insurance brok- 
ers and licensed agents may also be en- 
listed through publicity released by the 
life advertising departments to the trade 
press. Specifically, what opportunities 
and facilities have we that are peculiarly 
our own? I have reduced these to two 
categories: (a) Those through which 
policyholders may be reached. (b) Those 
through which agents, employes, insur- 
ance brokers and possibly examining 
physicians may be reached. 

“For reaching policyholders the best 
medium in my judgment is the premium 
notice and the premium receipt en- 
velopes. Each policyholder can thus be 
addressed at least once a year, but more 
frequently, several times a year. If a 
monthly or quarterly periodical is pub- 
lished for the benefit of policyholders, 
this affords an additional medium. 

“For reaching the agents we have 
home office agency periodicals or sales 
bulletins, issued on either a weekly or 


monthly basis, affording a channel for 
frequent messages, admonitions and agi- 
tation—propaganda which’ they in turn 
may pass along to their policyholders 
and the public. 

“The hundreds of millions of envelopes 
used by the life companies to mail pre- 
mium notices and premium receipts can 
carry messages not only on safe driving 
and safety rules for their own guidance, 
but ways in which they can support local 
safety measures. The cost of such in- 
serts would be only nominal for printing 
and would involve no increase in post- 
age. A number of companies have al- 
ready issued booklets and pamphlets on 
the subject for distribution to agencies, 
but a constant barrage through small 
folders and leaflets could reach millions 
via the mails, as against thousands by 
hand distribution. One leading company 
goes so far as to print an appeal on the 
premium notice stub urging policyholders 
to give their active support to the wide- 
spread efforts to reduce automobile ac- 
cidents, and mentioning the objective of 
the National Safety Council to ‘save 
38,000 lives by 1940.’ Several million of 
these have already been sent out within 
the past year. 

_“Another inexpensive method of. get- 
ting a message on safety to policyhold- 
ers, and also to the general public, is to 
print a small panel on the outside of all 
envelopes by means of the metered mail 
printing machine. Thousands of concerns 
in all lines of business are doing this. 
The cost of this is infinitesimal per en- 
velope, involving merely the expense of 
the die. 

“To enlist the more active cooperation 
of agents, posters may be placed on the 
bulletin boards of agencies. These can 
be originated by each company, or suit- 
able subjects can be secured from the 
National Safety Council. Miniatures of 
such posters can be printed in agency 
periodicals in addition to occasional ar- 
ticles on auto accident prevention. Sev- 
eral life insurance companies and several 
accident insurance companies are pub- 
lishing advertisements on auto accident 
prevention in leading publications, offer- 
ing booklets on rules for driving and on 
street and highway safety.” y 


Newspapers As Ad Medium 
Get Support of J. P. Lyons 


In Canada a national advertising cam- 
paign without the inclusion of newspa- 
pers would hardly receive serious con- 
sideration, J. P. Lyons, advertising man- 
ager, Manufacturers Life of Toronto, 
told members of the Life Advertisers 
Association. Newspapers carry class 
advertising, he said, and if companies 
are to increase the size of the average 
policy they must impress upon the fam- 
ily head the necessity of budgeting for 
premium payments, just as rent, food 
and clothing are budgeted in a well- 
managed home. In a newspaper life 
Insurance advertisements are placed in 
juxtaposition to those featuring the nec- 
essities of life and are a constant re- 
minder of the importance of life insur- 
ance, 

He feels that newspapers are a splen- 
did medium to feature the message of 
life insurance for income—whether for 
ones old age or for one’s dependents. 
The value of newspaper advertising, he 
said, is when the company name becomes 
firmly imbedded in the minds of thou- 
sands of readers so that the agency or- 
Sanization will not have to sell the com- 
pany as well as the plan. Furthermore, 
the reasons advanced for buying life 
msurance hold good for its renewal and 


such advertising is of inestimable value 
in the conservation of business. 

On this subject Mr. Lyons said: 

“The great advantage of newspaper 
advertising is that it is timely. Its 
make-up enables the changing of copy 
on twenty-four hours’ notice. The ad- 
vertiser becomes a part of the com- 
munity with the insertion of his branch 
office address, instead of a remote insti- 
tution, and a further personal tie-up is 
possible with the inclusion of the names 





“Insurance Man, Bah!” 


“Year after year you have sold me life insurance but you 
failed to sell me accident insurance. Now look at me, 
unable to work for weeks, big bills to pay, including pre- 
miums on my life insurance and no money coming in.” 


You don’t want to lay yourself open to any such reproach. 
It is much better business and far pleasanter to distribute 
generous checks when a policyholder or any member of his 
family meets with accidental injury. 


Sell accident insurance to every life insurance policyholder, 
not only to protect him but to protect you and to increase 
your earnings. 

Rate folders describing our series of reimbursement policies 
and striking advertising material available. Telephone our 
local office. 


Connecticut General. 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





if desired, With newspapers the adver- 
tising manager is able to concentrate at 
(Continued on Page 21) 


of the branch manager or general agent. 
In the smaller cities the names of the 
leading producers can also be carried, 
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Why 


E WISE 
“Sell Travelers Low Cost 
Life Insurance” 


call 





45 John Street 


qc 


BE WISE .. . Mr. Insurance Broker 


Sell Travelers Guaranteed Low Cost 
Life Insurance NOW! 
Come in and See Mr. Groh and Let Him Show You How 


LOUIS REICHERT 


GENERAL AGENT, THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. = 
Phone: JOhn 4-3294 New York 
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Visual Aids for Recruiting 
Found Successful By Lyter 


The use of visual selling and recruiting 
new salesmen was discussed at the Life 
Advertisers convention last week in Chi- 
cago by F. O. Lyter, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, Connecticut Mutual 


Life. He discussed three visual aids 
used by the Connecticut Mutual in bring- 
ing new men into the business. 

Two years ago the Connecticut Mutual 
decided to back up their men with ma- 
terial assistance in the form of some 
visual help to be used in the recruiting 
processes. What was needed was not 
only something which would help por- 
tray the job in a more interesting fashion 
to the prospective salesman, using the 
strong eye appeal, but also a plan that 
would furnish an incentive to the general 
agent to better organize himself for this 
duty and at the same time keep him on 
the track in some automatic fashion in 
his recruiting interviews. The company 
prepared three booklets: Suggestions for 
general agents; A Connecticut Mutual 
career, discussing its advantages and 
disadvantages in the requirements for 
success; Scrapbook sheets. Mr. Lyter 
discussed these three booklets empha- 
sizing that they are merely an outline 
to the general agent and not a so-called 
“canned” presentation. 

The first booklet is a work outline 
for the general agent so that he will have 
a well-organized presentation as an aid 
to the recruiting process when he is do- 
ing a large amount of interviewing. The 
subject was approached under three 
headings: Reason for having such pres- 
entation; Steps in the outline; and, 
Points to remember. The first part of 
the book discusses reasons why men 
enter the business and other reasons 
why they decide against the business. 
It suggests that possible visual material 
might carry more weight than even the 
spoken word. 

Mr. Lyter continued: “Next, we won- 
dered what the man should be told, and 
under this our first heading was the 
question which we would most likely be 
asked to answer, namely: Can I sell life 
insurance? How much money can I 
make? How long, until I am on my 
feet? Where do I find prospects? Is 
there a chance for advancement? 

“Then, we asked the general agent 
how we would answer each one of these 
and suggested that he must have very 
definite material in his outline for that 
purpose. We suggested twenty-nine dif- 
ferent points which might be helpful in 
answering these six questions, and em- 
phasized three of them in particular, 
namely, the advantage of specific exam- 





Bart Leiper Cites Plan 
To Work With Fieldmen 


Bart Leiper, manager advertising and 
sales promotion, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, told members of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association at the Chicago con- 
vention last week that there was an im- 
mediate reaction to the offer of the Life 
Advertisers Association to work more 
closely with the underwriters’ organiza- 
tion. He commented on this as an op- 
portunity for the life insurance advertis- 
ing and promotion man to keep close to 
the man on the firing line. 

Mr. Leiper presented several ideas 
which life advertisers might use in speak- 
ing before life underwriters’ associations, 
stressing specific instances of how busi- 
ness was sold and kept sold with the 
help of advertising. It would be his 
thought to take up one by one various 
advertising and promotional helps com- 
panies offer, showing how they fit into 
the picture with instances and examples 
of their profitable use. He recommended 
that underwriters seriously bent on ad- 
vertising purchase from their national 
association Arthur H. Reddall’s book on 
“Publicity Methods for Life Under- 
writers.” 


ples of success in this particular agency 
where possible; an outline of the com- 
pany and agency training plan; and a 
simple demonstration sale. 

“This last point is one thing we em- 
phasize, because we believe that in no 
other fashion can the work this man 
will have to do be more clearly portrayed 
to him than by giving a simple demon- 
stration when he is in the office dis- 
cussing the business and then finally 
tying that demonstration very definitely 
into the earning possibilities of the 
business. 

“Our next piece of material is this 
booklet, ‘A Connecticut Mutual Career.’ 
In this, we have attempted to get away 
from too much of the flag waving that 
so frequently surrounds discussions of 
our business, and to get right over to 
the prospective agent’s side of the fence 
through the medium of a very frank 
discussion of his problem. It has been 
our feeling and results have proved the 
theory to be correct, that such frank- 
ness will be welcome. This book has 
made a big hit. 

“We tell each man that before he 
should even think about the business 
there are certain questions which we 
and he should be satisfied about, both 
as regards the business itself and what 
it offers him and also covering the 
personal element or what he has to 
offer the business. We tell him that 
unless his answers to these can in the 
large be on the affirmative side, then 

(Continued on Page 20) 


Talk Within Talk Brings A 
Manager Into Rodlun’s Speech 


An electrical transcript rendition of a 
manager’s talk to his men showing ad- 
vantages of direct advertising featured 
the talk of T, M. Rodlun, advertising 
manager, Acacia Mutual Life, before the 
Life Advertisers convention in Chicago 
last week. Mr. Rodlun put the stress 
on direct advertising as a management 
tool, stating that it is a way to encour- 
age men to select better prospects, to do 
a more thorough selling job on those 
prospects and to save enough selling 
time so that they can call on an in- 
creased number of prospects. 

In the electrical transcription record 
the manager sells the advantages of 
direct mail to his men citing many in- 
dividual cases where the regular use of 
direct advertising with regular follow-up 
resulted in increased sales for the agent. 
He said in part: 

“The home office tells me that the 
nation-wide average size of application 
sold in 1936 to prospects who got As- 
sistant Salesman letters is $600 larger 
than applications sold to others. 

“In the experience of a typical group 
of agents the use of direct mail helps to 
organize prospecting activity; helps to 
build a more effective approach; helps 
to prepare the prospect for a better in- 
terview; helps to build the agent’s pres- 
tige; helps the agent get more inter- 
views for a given number of calls; helps 
the agent get more sales to a given 
number of interviews. 

“In another study, the home office ex- 





A Luncheon In Chicago 








Some executive representatives of Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau and 


committeemen photographed at last week’s convention. 


In story below will be 


found identities of persons in the picture. 


Directors of Sales Research Bureau 


Photographed In Chicago At Luncheon 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau in Chicago at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel a group photo- 
graph of the Bureau’s directors was 


taken at a luncheon. 
Reading left to right around the table 
identity of the board members follows: 


L. S. Morrison, Research Bureau; Frank 
P. Samford, president, Liberty National, 
Birmingham, named vice-chairman of the 


board for the coming year; H. K. Lind- 
sley, president, Farmers & Bankers, 
Wichita; A. L. Dern, vice-president, Lin- 
coln National, Fort Wayne; Elizabeth 
C. Stevens, Research Bureau; John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the 
Bureau; W. W. Jaeger, vice-president, 
Bankers of Iowa; O. J. Arnold, presi- 
dent, Northwestern National, re-elected 
chairman of the Bureau board of direc- 
tors for the coming year; Frazar B. 
Wilde, president, Connecticut General; 
C. D. Devlin, general superintendent of 











TROY 


M. RODLUN 


amined the records of thirty agents in 
three branches, and found that first year 
commissions in this group on paid-for 
business in the six month period 
amounted to from $44 to $1,328 on mail 
advertised prospects alone. Regular 
users averaged around $2, $3, and $ per 
mail advertised prospect in the six 
months. 

“The proof is plain that regularity of 
mail advertising use coupled with regu- 
larity of follow-up, plus this easy rule, 
‘I send to the home office for mail ad- 
vertising only the names of prospects 
on whom I am willing to invest my time 
for a call’ helps Acacia agents to make 
more money.” 

“These examples and many others,” 
Mr. Rodlun continued, “lead to the con- 
clusion that the regular use of mail ad- 
vertising encourages better prospect se- 
lection, because to get the best results 
from mail advertising the agent makes 
an effort to send the right letter to the 
prospect whom he thinks it best fits. 
That selection encourages the agent to 
think of the prospect’s need, so that he 
can choose the letter unit which most 
closely fits that need. It encourages 
planning ahead, steady replenishing of 
the prospect hopper. It helps the agent 
work out a definite program for seeing 
people—and that is its strongest point— 
it encourages regularity.” 

Mr, Rodlun summarized the use of di- 
rect advertising, mail and otherwise, as 
a management tool in this way: “It is 
an aid to hiring new men. It is an aid 
in instructing men. Direct advertising is 
an aid in getting new men started right. 
It is an aid in keeping established men 
going, or getting them going again when 
in a slump. It helps men sell larger 
policies. Direct advertising is a profit 
maker for the agent. It is an able as- 
sistant, always ready, for the manager.” 


SOUTHLAND LIFE MEETING 

The illness of Harry L. Seay, presi- 
dent, Southland Life, prevented him 
from opening the home office convention 
of the company November 9. More 
than 170 representatives were at the 
Dallas office to hear some of the leaders 
in the Texas insurance field. 








agencies, Confederation ; George H. Hunt, 
superintendent of agencies, Imperial, To- 
ronto; George H. Chace, vice-president, 
Prudential; R. R. Massey, Research Bu- 
reau; J. G. Stephenson, Superintendent 
of Ordinary agencies, London Life, Lon- 
don, Ont.; L, J. Doolin, Research Bu- 
reau; Rensis Likert, Research Bureau; 
Henry E. North, vice-president, Metro- 
politan. 
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OVER 5.000 WEEKS . ee 
- e great publisher, Cyrus 


H. K. Curtis, often used simple 
The App-A-Week Club of The Midland =~ illustrations to drive home 
obvious truths. In discussing 
business with one of his man- 
agers, he reminded him that 


Mutual Life now has 67 qualified members 
who have produced consecutive weekly ap- 


jlications aggregating more than 5,000 
sili . two and two make four, not 


five or six. 


This obvious truth has been 
borrowed by Metropolitan as 
the headline of its advertise- 


weeks. 


At the end of each quarter, App-A-Week 
members are awarded prizes which may be 


taken in cash or applied to the wholesale 


























=" ment in the November maga- 
i purchase - articles numbering more than zines.* The copy points out to 
mal 500 and listed in our App-A-Week Prize your clients the equally obvi- 
‘Ber Book. oustruth thatthey must provide 
a for future protection—not alone 
= Mr. S. L. Yochum, Camden, Ohio, has been wish for it. 

es a member of the App-A-Week Club for 12 The advertisement asks the 
" years, 7 others average three years and 27 reader three questions — 
ot additional workers have been members for “Could you write a check today 
0 one year or more. large enough to support your 
—_ family for the next five years? 
= App-A-Week membership assures steady pro- Could you write another to 
al duction and ultimate success in life under- pay for your children’s future 
sof writing. education? Could you live 


after retirement on what you 
have already saved?” 


The man who cannot answer 


“yes''to each of these questions 
needs the help of a Field-Man. 


it is 
a * 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
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Mass. Mutual Publishes 
A Magazine For Boys 


LONG-RANGE PLAN IS A SUCCESS 





J. M. Blake Tells L. A. A. of Results 
in First Five Years Totaling 


$12,000,000 New Business 





A monthly magazine for boys pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Mutual has 
resulted in $12,000,000 new business over 
a period of five years. Name of the 
magazine is Ashlar, the builder’s name 
for a rough hewn stone, and it is mailed 
to a large group of boys throughout the 





JAMES M. BLAKE 


country between the ages of 8 and 18. 
At the sales promotion session of the 
Life Advertisers convention in Chicago 
last Friday James M. Blake, manager 
field service department, told about this 
long-range program of the company. 
he magazine carries stories and ar- 
ticles of interest to boys, occasionally 
runs a contest, once in a while prints a 
boy’s picture and a story about some out- 
standing feat or accomplishment he has 
performed. About all the paper carries 
in the way of advertising is a picture 
of the home office in the masthead and 
a slogan on the last page: “Massachu- 
setts Mutual—A Synonym for Service 
and Dependability in Life Insurance.” 

The plan started in 1930. Agents fur- 
nish the names of boys and pay the sub- 
scription price of two cents per copy, 
about one third of the actual cost. The 
company checks applications against the 
file of Ashlar names. 

Average Policy on Boy Is $2,500 

At the end of the first Ashlar year, 
September, 1931, Mr. Blake said a tabu- 
lation showed the following results: 
number of agencies reporting business 
61; number of agents using Ashlar 700; 
average monthly mailing 10,868 copies; 
total deliveries 815 policies for $2.980,000. 
The five years from September, 1930, to 
September, 1935, shows about the same 
annual result, average yearly deliveries 
being 700 policies for $2,400,000. 

In round figures total sales for the 
five year period were 3,506 lives for 
$12,000,000. Policies on the lives of boys 
totaled 2,140; on fathers 752: daughters 
269: methers 113; other leads 232. He 
pointed out that the Ashlar boy who 
starts with the average size policy, which 
is $2,500, may ultimately own $15,000. 
Therefore the $5,000,000 placed on the 
lives of Ashlar boys in the first five 
years should ultimately grow to at least 

Expressing the success of the plan 
Mr. Blake said: “Many of our agencies 
have added sizable amounts running 
from $50,000 to $300,000 to their annual 
production through using the Ashlar con- 
tact system and we feel that the more 
or less immediate results of this phase 
of long-range sales promotion have been 
satisfactory.” 





Life Advertisers Association Awards 


This year for the first time the Life 
Advertisers Association divided all ex- 
hibits under three classifications—com- 
panies with $250,000,000 or less of insur- 
ance in force, companies with between 
250,000,000 and $500,000,000, and those 
with $500,000,000 or more. Three awards 
of excellence were then given in thirteen 
different classifications in each group. 
For the first time also the exhibits were 
judged under the direction of an out- 
side advertising agency which has no 
insurance account. H. M. Dancer, vice- 
president and manager of Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald, Inc., Chicago, appointed 
technical experts in each department to 
judge the exhibits. 

The sweepstakes winners for general 
excellence of the entire exhibit were the 
following: 

Group 1—Excelsior Life of Toronto. 

Group 2—Northwestern National Life. 

Group 3—Travelers. 

Following are the awards under each 
group for the thirteen classifications: 
Group I—Companies with $250,000,000 

Or Less of Insurance in Force 


Insurance Journal Advertising—Girard Life, 
Pilot Life, United Mutual. 

Magazine Advertising—Atlantic Life, Excelsior 
Life, Pilot Life. 

Newspaper Advertising — California Western 
States, Dominion Life Assurance, Old Line Life. 


_ Booklets—California Western States, Excel- 
sior, Great Southern. 
Folders and Leaflets—Berkshire Life, Excel- 


sior, United Mutual. 

Other Printed Material—Central Life Assur- 
ance, Columbian National, Continental Amer- 
ican, Monarch Life. (Tie in this classification). 

Weekly Publications to Agents—Home Bene- 
cial Association, Provident Life and Accident, 
Sun Life of America. 

All Other Publications to Agents—Berkshire 
Life, Columbian National, Northern Life. 

Publications to Policyholders—Monarch Life, 
Northern Life, United Mutual. 

Sales Promotion—California Western 
Central Life of Ill., State Farm Life. 

Direct Mail—Excelsior Life, Ohio 
Old Line Life. 

Conservation—Atlantic Life, Continental Am- 
erican, Monarch Life. 

Annual Statements—Atlantic Life, 
Life, Home Beneficial Association. 


States, 


National, 


Dominion 


Group II—Companies with More Than 
$250,000,000 And Less Than 
$500,000,000 of Life Insur- 
ance in Force 
Insurance Journal Advertising—Fidelity Mu- 

tual, Guardian, Reliance Life. 

Magazine Advertising—Guardian Life, Life In- 
surance Company of Va., Northwestern National. 

Newspaper Advertising—Guardian Life, Na- 
tional ife and Accident, Northwestern Na- 
tional. 

Booklets—Guardian Life, Home Life, North- 
western National. 

Folders and Leaflets—Guardian Life, Home 
Life, Reliance Life. 

Other Printed Material—Home Life, Imperial 
Life of Canada, Life Insurance Company of 
Va., Northwestern National. (Tie in this classi- 
fication). 

Weekly Publications to Agents—Acacia Mu- 
tual, National Life and Accident, Northwestern 
National. 

All Other Publications to Agents—Fidelity 
Mutual, Home Life, Life Insurance eg of 
Va., Northwestern National, Reliance Life. (Tie 
in this classification). 

Publications to Policyholders—Acacia Mutual, 
Imperial Life of Canada, National Life and 
Accident, 

Sales Promotion—Fidelity Mutual, Northwest- 
ern National, Reliance Life. 

Direct Mail—Acacia Mutual, Life 
Company of Va., Reliance Life. 

,Conservation—Northwestern National. 

Annual Statements—Life Insurance Company 
of Va., Northwestern National, Reliance Life. 


Group II1I—Companies with $500,000,000 
Or More of Life Insurance in Force, 
As of December 31, 1935 

Insurance Journal Advertising—Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Mutual Life of Canada, Mutual Life 
of New York, Travelers. (Tie in this classifica- 
tion). ; 

Magazine Advertising—Penn Mutual, Phoenix 
Mutual, Travelers. 


Insurance 


Newspaper Advertising — Lincoln National, 
Mutual Life of Canada, Travelers. 

Booklets — Penn Mutual, Phoenix Mutual, 
Provident Mutual. 

Folders and Leaflets — Bankers Life Co., 


Equitable Society, Mutual Life of N. Y., Trav- 
elers. (Tie in this classification). 

Other Printed Material — Lincoln National 
Life, Penn Mutual, Travelers. 

Weekly Publications to Agents—Bankers Life 
Company, Equitable Society, Travelers. 

All Other Publications to Agents—Connecticut 
ao me Equitable Life of Iowa, Provident Mu- 
tual. 

Publications to Policyholders—Bankers Life 
Company, London Life, Provident Mutual. 

Sales Promotion—Equitable Society, Massach- 
usetts Mutual, Penn Mutual. 

Direct Mail—Connecticut 
setts Mutual, Penn Mutual. 

Conservation — Equitable Society, Great-West 
Life, London Life. 

Annual Statements Connecticut 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mutual Life of 


Mutual, Massachu- 


Mutual, 
* 2 





Recruiting Aids Told by Fred O. Lyter 


(Continued from Page 18) 


this is probably not a good business for 
him to consider. 


A List of Questions 


“Under the personal element there are 
seven questions: Do you possess initia- 
tive and a sense of responsibility? Do 
you like to meet people? Are you per- 
sistent and courageous? How about 
your enthusiasm and imagination? Do 
you believe in life insurance? Will you 
study? Can you handle your financial 
problems ? 

“The questions regarding the business, 
the company and the particular agency, 
are these: Can you make a living in 
the life insurance business? Could you 
sell life insurance? Where do you find 
people to whom to talk? Are there any 
possibilities for advancement? Do we 
train you and how do you learn about 
the business?- Does the right sort of 
life insurance salesman become a real 
factor in his community life? Is this 
company a good one? What sort of 
man is this general agent, and would 
you be happy in his agency? 

“The booklet is too valuable a piece 
of literature to scatter broadcast, but 
it can be very often tied in with a di- 
rect mail effort to a carefully selected 
group, particularly if they are personal 
contacts. 

“The third section of the material and 
the one which, from the visual selling 
standpoint is the most important, is a 
series of scrap-book sheets. We empha- 
size with each general agent the im- 
portance and value of building his scrap- 





book, telling him frankly that the sheet 
should be prepared in the order to fol- 
low right through with his interviews 
and that they not only have the great 
advantage of closely holding the atten- 
tion of the man interviewed, but they 
also keep the interviewer on the track 
in a very definitely organized fashion, 
and enable him to get much more ma- 
terial into an interview than would be 
possible otherwise. 

Stress Use of Own Ideas 
Again, we say to the general agents 
that we believe that material he has 
prepared himself around his plans, his 
own ideas, and his own agency, is much 
more valuable than anything that the 
company can give him, but that we are 
giving him some company sheets for aid 
in building his own scrap-book and 
around which to build his own ideas. 
We give him a number of blank scrap- 
book sheets, on which he can paste or 
type his own material, and in that par- 
ticular connection we emphasize par- 
ticularly outlining specific examples of 
success in his own agency with inter- 
esting items or stories about the agency 
salesmen; outlining his agency prospect- 
ing plan, as well as the training plans 
and ideas for field help with the new 
agents; then, the company’s house or- 
gan, ConMuTopics, can frequently be 
clipped for stories and photographs of 
men in the agency, photographs taken 
in convention, with various awards, etc. 
All sorts of material of this kind can be 
gathered by the general agent who uses 
any ingenuity whatever.” 





B. N. Mills Makes Hit 
With Dramatic Story 





“MYSTERY OF THE 20TH ap: 





Scene Laid in Executive Office; Tel, 
What It Takes to Get Sales 


From Advertising 





The mystery of the twentieth ad was 
a clever story told by B. N. Mills, see. 
retary, Bankers Life of Des Moines 
which made a hit before the Life Aq. 
vertisers Association convention Satyr. 
day morning. His narrative drove home 
the results of a plan to keep the sales. 


re 





BERT N. MILLS 


man constantly conscious of company 
advertising as a definite means of in- 
creasing his sales. 

The scene of the story which Mr. 
Mills told was in the office of a com- 
pany executive who was reviewing in 
his mind the arguments presented by the 
advertising agency man, the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and the company 
actuary in support of an advertising 
campaign. Nineteen ads had _ already 
appeared with little resultant increase in 
sales. The president dictated a note: 
“Please do something about getting some 
real honest to goodness business out of 
our twentieth ad.” 

The vice-president in charge of sales 
and the advertising manager did some 
serious thinking about it. Six weeks 
after the ad appeared the president re- 
ceived this report: “Results in new bus- 
iness by exploitation of Ad Number 20: 
— 297: total volume, $1,189; 
5 ” 


The Mystery Behind the Ad 


The vice-president in charge of sales 
and the advertising manager were suml- 
moned. They reported these seven high 
points of their endeavors: 

“We gave every Acme salesman a good 
selling on our national advertising. We 
made this persuasive and puissant. 

“We gave every salesman for the Acme 
a good selling on our Twentieth Ad 
This was also potent and, in addition, 
exhortatory. 

“We toid every Acme salesman all 
about this Twentieth Ad and gave him 
complete and explicit instructions on how 
to join forces with it in his calls. 

“We presented to every Acme sales 
man a definite plan by which he could 
call the Twentieth Ad to the favorable 
attention of at least twenty-five of his 
best prospects. 

“Carrying out this plan we devised 4 
unique and attractive mailing which wet! 
out from the home office to the choice 
prospects picked by the Acme salesmef 
who joined us in this adventure. _ , 

“In this mailing we named the indi- 
vidual salesman in each instance and said 
he would call. 

“We checked on the returns and tt 
ported to the president.” 
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McCarroll Tells Of 
Bankers Life Plan 
To Help Recruiting 


John H. McCarroll, advertising man- 
ager, Bankers Life of Des Moines, told 
members of the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation convention at Chicago how his 
company’s plan of “Six Selling Book- 
lets” is bringing new men into the busi- 


- 


JOHN H. McCARROLiL 


ness with the Bankers Life Co. The 
subject of his address was “Printing 
Helps Recruiting.” The plan consists 


of mailing at intervals of one week six 
booklets designed to convince the man 
who is considering life insurance selling 
that it is a business or profession in 
which he can succeed. Naturally the 
booklets aim to convince him that the 
Bankers Life Co. is the company in 
which he can find the greatest oppor- 
tunity. 

Names of prospective salesmen are 
supplied by agency managers and the 
mailings are restricted to actual pros- 
pects. The managers understand this 
and submit only names of men they are 
actually and seriously considering as 
prospective members of their agencies. 
_ The first book talks about the life 
insurance business in general. The sec- 
ond introduces the idea of life insurance 
as a haven of financial security for the 
man who sells it. The next three books 
talk about the actual job of selling and 
more definitely bring the man into the 
picture. The sixth book, called “Back- 
ing You Up,” lists and explains briefly 
ways in which the company backs up its 
salesmen. 

Mr. McCarroll said that the plan was 
started about two years ago and since 
then the series of booklets has been 
mailed to approximately 1,000 prospective 
salesmen. He concluded: “The plan 
has been successful, as evidenced by the 
large number of our managers who take 
advantage of it month after month. And 
we have their word for it that the per- 
sistent hammering away at the prospect 
through six effective mailings over a six 
weeks’ period is of tremendous assist- 


ance in their efforts to place men under 
contract.” 





Newspaper Media 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Points where his agency organization is 
Strongest, and does not have to pay for 
Circulation where his company has no 
representation. 

€wspaper advertising should be pre- 
pared to instantly attract the eye. The 


= ma of the company should be dis- 
Played prominently so that the casual 
reader, if he does not take the time 


~ Peruse the copy, at least sees the 
ame. It should be brief and direct, 


ri — la a 
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results of his appearance this month in 
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forcefully their deepest problem—how to 
guarantee a living income through the 
many years till youngsters are grown. 
Union Central field men who follow up 
with Multiple Protection, a plan tailor- 
made to provide the needed money-every- 
month, will find friendlier receptions, 
more sympathetic interviews, in many 
cases sales ready to close. 
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Guttersen Says Weakness In 
Advertising Is Getting It Used 


Ernest L. Guttersen, superintendent of 
field service, California-Western States 
Life, admitted before the Life Adver- 
tisers Association in’ Chicago last week 
that life advertisers are doing a splendid 
job of preparing copy but he directed 
his remarks to the weakness in getting 
the field force to use it. 

“The effect of sales promotion,” he 
“varies directly in proportion to 
its usage. The problem of creating good 
advertising, direct mail or sales promo- 
tion material is not nearly so serious as 
that of getting it used. 

“We are all proud of producing a 
good piece of copy or of designing an 
attractive piece of sales literature. But 
if we accept the truism that sales pro- 
motion is not an end in itself but merely 
the means to an end, then should not the 
material we turn out be judged by the 
extent to which it accomplishes ultimate 
objectives in usage rather than on its 
inherent merit or its potential power? 

“Action certainly is the weak link in 
the makeup of most unsuccessful life in- 
surance agents and isn’t it fair to say 
that usage is the weak link in most sales 
promotion plans which have similarly 
fallen short of their potentialities ?” 

As an answer to that problem he gave 
some suggestions that the advertising 
department should follow in selling its 
ideas to the field force. The first step 
that his company follows is classifying 
all pieces of advertising as quality items 
or dependent items. In the quality class 
are goodwill and institutional advertising. 
“Dependent items,” Mr. Guttersen said, 
“include all such things as printed fold- 
ers, contests, illustration and proposal 
forms, visual sales aids, canned sales 
talks. Our experience has been that the 
benefits to be derived from expenditures 
on this type of item are much more de- 
pendent upon the usage response which 
the article or plan receives than on the 
style of elaborateness of the printing.” 

The next step, he continued, is to de- 
termine whether the dependent item is 
negotiable, whether the idea can be put 
into use by those to whom it will be 
recommended. After that, plans for get- 
ting fieldmen to adopt and use a new 
sales idea or methed should be laid on 
the expectation of slow, rather than 
rapid progress, In conclusion Mr. Gut- 
tersen developed a number of ideas 
which briefly were these: 

“It has been hard for us to keep in 
mind that people always do only the 


said, 





ERNEST L. GUTTERSEN 


things that they want to do. If you 
would have your agents and managers 
use more of your sales promotion ma- 
terial you must somehow cause them 
to want to use it, and the secret of 
success in this direction lies in the age- 
old technique of motivation. 


“Have we remembered that men like 
to be consulted rather than conscripted ? 
Have we enlisted the support of certain 
leaders by asking their opinion before 
a new plan was announced? 

“Have we used the flesh and blood 
presentation method whenever possible 
instead of cold correspondence? A home 
office man or a manager who is all 
steamed up about some idea makes con- 
verts quickly and easily. 

“If habit is more powerful than will 
—as it surely is—what have we done 
to make it work for us instead of against 
us? Sales promotion material designed 
to help improve an existing method of 
working will find much wider use than 
will material which necessitates a com- 
plete change of habit. 

“Have we remembered that rewards 
motivate better than penalties? Have 
we used to the full the force of leader- 
ship by selling a few key men_on the 
idea first and then publicizing their suc- 
cess? Do we make the individual man- 
agers feel that we are genuinely inter- 
ested in them? In promoting the use 
of advertising material do we remember 
the superiority of the indirect sale? Do 








Kirkpatrick Gives Tips 


On Sales Promotion Work 


Speaking before the Life Advertisers 
convention in Chicago last week E. E. 
Kirkpatrick, superintendent of agencies, 
Ohio National Life, discussed ways of 
making direct mail more effective. He 
said it is the job of the sales promotion 
department to find a definite place and 
use for direct mail and other advertising 
literature instead of passing the respon- 
sibility on to the manager or general 
agent. His company recently made a 
survey of life insurance needs and then 
prepared a letter and a piece of direct 
mail to present each need. Samples were 
furnished managers and general agents 
with definite information as to how and 
for what purpose each piece of literature 
was to be used. His department is now 
producing less direct mail literature and 
using more. 

Mr. Kirknatrick suggested eight ways 
to make direct mail advertising more 
effective: 

“Build it in harmony with the spirit 


and policy of your company and in ac- 
cordance with the ethics and best prac- 
tices of the business and profession of 
life underwriting. 

“Determine in advance whether there 
is a need for the particular piece of liter- 
ature and produce it only if there is a 
need. 

“Improve the quality of direct mail 
and reduce the quantity . . . not more 
than one piece at a time which presents 
the same need or idea. 

“Let the field staff know for what 
purpose the piece of literature is pro- 
duced, and how it is to be used. 

“Prepare at one time only as many 
pieces of direct mail literature as can 
be used to advantage. 

“Discontinue direct mail literature that 
does not move rapidly. 

“Keep the direct mail literature fresh 
and up-to-date. Discontinue that which 
becomes out-of-date and replace it with 
new and fresh material. 

“Require that direct mail circularized 
from the home office be followed by a 
personal call on the prospect circular- 
ized.” 


we employ a judicious mixture of praise 
and blame? Do we make use of the 
acquisitive and selfish instincts by con- 
vincing men that the new plan will mean 
more money for them? Do we arouse 
curiosity by presenting something new, 
by providing variety? Do we pay care- 
ful attention to the element of timing 
in our contest and sales promotion cam- 
paigns, following one idea through into 


action before starting to promote ap. 
other? 

“I sincerely believe,” Mr. Guttersen 
declared, “that the sales promotion ma. 
terial turned out by American life jp. 
surance companies is unsurpassed by 
that of any other industry. It now re. 
mains for us to excel to an equal ex. 
tent in the other half of our job—getting 
it used.” 


Ljung Tells of Novel Radio Contest 
To Find Right Broadcasting Program 


A firm believer in the value of radio 
advertising, Karl Ljung, Jefferson Stan- 
dard Life of Greensboro, N. C., told the 
Life Advertisers Association meeting in 
Chicago last week the problems his com- 
pany is experiencing in getting radio 
advertising to do a selling job for life 
insurance. The Jefferson Standard is 
interested in Radio Station WBIG, 
which is affiliated with one of the major 
broadcasting companies. The company 
has had an opportunity to experiment 
with various types of programs but, Mr. 
Ljung confessed, “when we did sponsor 
some definite type of program appar- 
ently it did not make much difference 
whether we were on the air, or not.” 

Decide to Stage Contest 

In an effort to solve this problem the 
Jefferson Standard finally came to the 
conclusion “that we would stage a con- 
test, based on our inability to find a 
suitable program.” It was realized that 
around thirty contests are now “on the 
air,’ many of them using enormous 
hook-ups. But Mr. Ljung made clear 
that his company did not go into it with 
an idea that it would produce results. 
“We knew that we were again experi- 
menting in a small way with an idea,” 
he said. Here is an outline of the con- 
test: 

“Using twenty-five daily and weekly 
newspapers and daily radio announce- 
ments, we offered a cash prize for the 
best program idea submitted. In addi- 
tion to the newspaper and radio pub- 
licity, we use direct mail to reach our 
agents in the listening area served by 
our station. The agents mailed mimeo- 
graph copies of the contest plan to their 
prospects and policyholders, and invited 
them to submit an outline for a pro- 
gram. 


Occidental Radio 
Gets Leads 


The good will created by the radio 
program of the Occidental Life of Los 
Angeles has helped immeasurably in in- 
creasing the effectiveness of every other 
business development activity of the 
company C. S. Rathbone, agency secre- 
tary, Occidental Life of California, said 
before the Life Advertisers Association 
convention in Chicago last week. De- 
siring to make the company better 
known in the territory in which it was 
operating and to develop new territory 
the company launched on a combined 
radio and newspaper campaign three 
years ago. The radio program “Winning 
the West,” planned to combine good en- 
tertainment with effective advertising, 
has proved so successful that the news- 
paper campaign was discontinued. 


As Mr. Rathbone was unable to attend 
his talk was given by Superintendent 
of Agencies I. C. Cunningham. 

To produce leads for the agent the 
company offered a budget book as a 
give-away to radio listeners. The com- 
pany has distributed more than 100,000 
copies in answer to direct radio requests 
and an equal number to others whose 





“The contest is, as far as the public 
knows, conducted in the name of Radio 
Station WBIG. Here are the rules and 
instructions as they appeared in the 
newspapers and went out over the air: 

“Here is an opportunity to win $50... 
or maybe $100! 

“Here are the rules and instructions: 
WBIG is asking its listeners to submit 
a program that in their opinion will be 
the most popular and appropriate for 
the celebration of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life’s thirtieth anniversary! 

“The program idea submitted may be 
musical, dramatic, or along any other 
lines which in the opinion of the con- 
testant might merit public approval. The 
idea must be given in outline and must 
include complete details. 

“WBIG and the Jefferson Standard 
Life are desirous of offering this sta- 
tion’s listener audience a radio program 
of the highest type and at the same 
time one that will have the greatest 
popular appeal.” 

The contest began October 1, 1936, and 
runs until December 1, 1936. But al- 
ready Mr. Ljung said “we have received 
suggestions, ideas and some good pub- 
licity for our agents and the company.” 
3ut “frankly, we will be surprised if we 
do find something of value” when the 
contest closes. 

An additional offer which should 
arouse some interest is that the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life itself will double the 
prize going to the winner of the contest 
if he should be a member of the imme- 
diate family in which a Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life policy is owned. The speaker 
explained that this doubling of the prize 
served to bring the company’s own 
agents into the picture and to get them 
interested in the contest idea. 


Program 


; Builds Good Will 


requests are not directly traceable to 
radio. 
40% of Leads Resulting in Sales 

Because the company has made no 
attempt to sell the field force on how to 
handle leads with profit and because so 
many requests for the budget book were 
received the company changed its em- 
phasis little by little and began to use 
straight-from-the-shoulder life insurance 
messages on the commercial part of the 
program. About this Mr, ‘Rathbone said: 
“Today we have a normal number of re- 
quests, hundreds per week, not thous- 
ands, and of what a different sort! Many 
requests come in for books for the sec- 
ond and third year. The percentage of 
sales from these requests is high. 10- 
day it is generally agreed among agents 
working these leads that more than 40% 
of them eventually result in more busi- 
ness.” . 

Mr. Rathbone cited individual cases 
which sales for large volume of insut- 
ance could be traced directly to the 
company’s radio program. Recent suf. 
veys now place the Occidental Life of 
California well up on the list as one 0 
the best known insurance companies 
the territory where it has intensive f4 
dio coverage. The company ‘is planning 
to experiment in the use of radio for 
direct recruiting of new men. 
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Finds Direct Mail Opening Way To 
Preferred Classes of Prospects 


Use of direct mail in the solicitation 
of life insurance business gives the 
agent direct control, removes his in- 
feriority complex and makes him feel 
important because it establishes him and 
his company in the mind of the pros- 
pect, Lynn 5. Broaddus, manager of the 
Guardian Life at Chicago, told the mem- 
bers of the L. A. A. at their_annual 
meeting in Chicago last week. For the 
manager or general agent, he said, di- 
rect mail enables the use of a work 
control or market building program that 
uses tine to more advantage. 

Direct mail keeps the agent in the 
feld, removing the temptation to return 
to his office when he finds some par- 
ticular prospect out, according to Mr. 
Broaddus. It enables the agent to se- 
lect a better class of people for each 
day’s solicitation. From the company 
angle direct mail advertising should 
bring quality business because it lays the 
track to quality buyers. In explaining 
how direct mail brings about these de- 
sirable results Mr. Broaddus said in 
part: ‘ 

“T have successfully used three differ- 
ent types of direct mail. First, where a 
list of names are circularized for replies. 
A premium is usually given in return 
for the opportunity to explain life in- 
surance. Second, a list of names are 
circularized for the agent to follow up 
immediately and not for replies and 
third, where national advertising is used 
and reprints of the ad are mailed to a 
select list of names—usually two or three 
letters per dav All of these plans are 
effective. 

The “Acquaintance” Game 


“The most difficult step in life insur- 
ance selling is not the explanation of a 
policy contract, is not the mastering of 
a sales talk, is not the handshake, is not 
the carrying of the rate book, is not ob- 
taining a license to operate but to me 
is that of expanding the agent’s ac- 
quaintance among a desirable class of 
people in a way that makes friends 
quickly. Most men have never learned 
to play the ‘acquaintance game.’ Since 
direct mail requires that you do pre- 
planning it automatically necessitates 
that you play the acquaintance game 
wherein you meet the friend of a friend. 

“Direct mail then comes into action 
because the new acquaintance must be 
placed in an interview position. Uncle 
Sam is our assistant who handles our 
direct mail prestige building service. 

Establishing a Good Market 

“Research has enabled us to define our 
market. We now know the classes of 
people who comprise the market in our 
city. We divide people into three classes 
based on financial earnings. 

“Class 1, is that man who earns $100 
Or more times his age per year. Our 
records show that this man buys from 
fifteen to twenty policies of life insur- 
ance and keeps them. Class 2, is that 
man who earns around $75 times his age 
per year. He buys from six to fifteen 
policies and keeps them. Class 3, is that 
man who earns about $50 times his age 
per year. He buys from one to six 
policies, frequently lapses all or most of 
them. He is easy to see, easy to sell. 

“Many life insurance men and women 
work in this group of people because 
here they feel a superiority complex 
rather than an inferiority complex. We 








GREETINGS FROM CAN. ASS’N 
W. J. Cowls of the Mutual Life of 
Canada brought greetings to the Life 
Advertisers Association as president of 
the Life Advertisers Association of 
Canada. It was Mr. Cowls’ first attend- 
ance at an L. A. A. meeting, in fact it 
was his first visit to Chicago and he 
made the most of both opportunities ex- 
Pressing pleasure at being able to 
attend. 


LYNN S. BROADDUS 


must avoid this group. We must make 
our salesmen feel important, develop his 
superiority. Use direct mail to send him 
into Classes 1 and 2. Groove him in 
daily activity.” 





Reminder Advertising That 
Pays Told by T. J. Hammer 


Thomas J. Hammer, director agency 
service, Protection Life of Birmingham, 
talked about reminder advertising that 
pays before the Chicago convention of 
the Life Advertisers Association last 
week. Companies are using reminder 
advertising pieces in three ways: By 
selling them to agents at cost. Making 
them available as prizes. Making cer- 
tain pieces a component part of sales 
presentation. The fact that agents buy 
them and different agents seem to spe- 
cialize on certain reminder advertising 
items is proof that they pay. 

Reminder advertising completes the 
third stage of the selling spiral for the 
agent, Mr, Hammer said. He pioneers 
in the sense that his job is new to him. 
He competes for business, and he does 
whatever he can to retain his policy- 
holders. It is in this retentive stage of 
the advertising and selling spiral that 
reminder advertising can be made to 
do its most profitable work. 

Concluding his remarks, Mr. Hammer 
said: 

“Reminder advertising is psychologi- 
cally sound because it arouses man’s 
acquisitive instinct—his desire to pos- 
sess. The law of association causes the 
recipient to associate the gift with the 
giver. 

“Reminder advertising must be tied up 
with a definite selling plan. It won't 
work by itself. 

“It is both elastic and timely; and 
can be just as selective or as widespread 
as the ugent wishes to make it. 

“Tt is a most effective means of ham- 
mering home the idea of the agent’s 
service. The agent must work his ad- 
vertising to the limit; and work to the 
limit himself.” 





THE ROMANCE OF THE CENTURY 


One of the Canadian companies had 
as an item in its advertising exhibit a 
large picture calendar showing in color 
the coronation of Queen Victoria at age 
17 overlaid at one side by a colored like- 
ness of King .Edward VIII which bore 
this caption, “The Romance of the Cen- 
tury.” The caption under King Edward’s 
picture was the subject of some amused 
comment by advertising men who associ- 
ated it with current news headlines. 
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FAIRLY WON 


The Fidelity is an agency minded 


company. From the President, who 
was an agency man, right down the 
line, its organization has foremost in 


mind the success of its agents. 








Assistant Managers of Agencies and 
Supervisors are almost constantly in the 
field visiting agencies and cooperating 
to make the work of the agent easier. 
A trained staff of Head Office people 


are constantly studying the work of 





One of a series— 
giving facts about 
the Fidelity Mutual 


agents for the same purpose. Fidelity’s 
reputation as an agency minded com- 


pany has been fairly won. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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SERVICE 








THROUGH ALL TIME, the trade and com- 
merce of the world have performed vital 
service in demonstrating the -need for 
co-operation and good will among the 
peoples of the earth. 


INSPIRED by this HIGH PURPOSE, the Sun 
Life over many decades, has ventured 
where the march of civilized man has un- 
covered new and fertile fields of human 
endeavour. 


TO-DAY, as the CUSTODIAN of the SAV- 
INGS of thousands of Men and Women 
of all races and climes, it remains ever 
ready to advise and serve with disinter- 
ested diligence and zeal. 











THERE'S A SUN LIFE POLICY FOR EVERYONE 
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INTERESTING COME-BACK ON 
RADIO BROADCAST 

Now that the scope of the radio is 
being extended into so many different 
spheres, either under the guise of enter- 
tainment or education, and because state- 
ments on the air are made with cock- 
sure definiteness, [the average announc- 
er not giving much consideration to 
pulling his punches,] it stands to reason 
that there are a constantly growing 
number of people who feel that the radio 
is stepping on their toes. This has pre- 
sented new troubles to the broadcasting 
corporations and their advertisers be- 
cause if someone feels he is damaged 
over the air there follows a demand for 
an apology or a retraction; and some- 
times there are suits for damages, as 
happened as a result of a broadcast by 
Boake Carter, commentator, 

A new complication has appeared in 
the feature known as “The Good Will 
Court,” in which the roles are filled by 
the judge and persons actually appearing 
before the court and not by actor im- 
personation. On October 4 a case 
brought before the radio court was that 
of a holder of a fraternal insurance cer- 
tificate. The ruling of the judge has riled 
the fraternal insurance world. It was to 
the effect that he was paying dues; not 
premiums, The court also added that 
there were no equities in such certifi- 
cates. 

As the fraternal societies have a total 
of reserves of $894,000,000 they were con- 
siderably upset. Through The Fraternal 
Monitor they demanded an explanation 
from Standard Brands, Inc. (Chase & 
Sanborn Dated Coffee broadcast, The 
Good Will Court). The letter of explana- 
tion Written by Standard Brands, in part 
follows: 


The idea of the Good Will Court pro- 
gram is educational and social. The aim 
is to bring to people a better under- 
standing of our system of law by mak- 
ing the average man and woman feel 
that the law is not something alien to 
ordinary life, but is just, constructive 
and understanding. To this end, a vari- 
ety of ordinary legal problems are pre- 
sented by litigants and suggestions are 
given by the judges. 

It is never the intent of the program 
to criticize any organization. We feel 
that one field of endeavor is not dis- 
credited when it is distinguished from 
another. The judge made no economic 
comparisons in discussing the case in 
question, and did not cast any reflection 
on the usefulness of fraternal organiza- 
tions. He merely staged general prin- 
ciples of law, 

In making the distinction clear be- 
tween commercial insurance companies 


and fraternal organizations, the judge 
indicated that insurance policies ordinar- 
ily have paid-up values and fraternal 
organization membership contracts ex- 
pire completely on the non-payment of 
dues unless there are contractual pro- 
visions to the contrary. At one point the 
judge said, “I may be able to make a 
helpful suggestion if I see the contract 
or your membership book or some rec- 
ord, but in the absence of a clear con- 
tractual provision, I am afraid that you 
cannot recover your money.” 

We are forwarding a copy of your 
letter to Mr. Alexander, as we 
feel sure that he, too, will appreciate 
your having written, and we know that 
he will keep in mind the comments which 
you have made. 

If distinctions between systems of in- 
surance are to be broadcast over the 
radio there will be no damage suits, but 
the broadcasting companies will have to 
engage an army of additional stenog- 
raphers to take care of the correspond- 


ence which will follow. 





LARGEST BUILDERS’ RISK 
LINE ON A SHIP 

One of the most interesting angles of 
marine insurance during the past three 
weeks has been the insurance of build- 
ers’ risk for the new Cunard White Star 
liner, now under construction and at the 
present time known as No. 552.’ As 
printed in The Eastern Underwriter last 
week the amount covered now is £3,500,- 
000, which is the largest amount of 
builders’ risk ever placed on a boat; con- 
siderably larger than the builders’ risk 
insurance of the Queen Mary. 

The market was in a better mood for 
a larger amount on No. 552 than on the 
Queen Mary because in March, 1931, at 
the time negotiations for the Queen 
Mary insurance were begun, there was 
some feeling that the company market 
had been ignored in the negotiations with 
the Board of Trade over fixing of rates 
and other details. 

D. King-Page, Liverpool distinguished 
marine insurance reporter, says there 
were difficulties, nevertheless, in the No. 
552 insurance, These arose over the 
question of the inclusion of war risk in 
the policy, based on the fact that last 
September underwriters in the English 
market came to an agreement that war 
risk should not be included in any build- 
ing risk whether in this country or 
abroad. It is now revealed that at a 
meeting of underwriters held in London 
it was agreed that in the case of No. 
552 an agreement to exclude war risk 
from the builders risk policy should be 
waived, Insurance is to commence at 
the beginning of next year. 


The Human Side of Insurance 





JAMES A. BEHA 


James A. Beha was elected to the 
newly created post of general counsel of 
the Acquisition Cost Conferences for 
casualty and surety lines at the regular 
meeting of these two bodies last week. 
He was also re-elected chairman of both. 
This puts Mr. Beha in a strategic posi- 
tion in the casualty and surety world 
as he is in addition general counsel of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Underwriters and of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives. Making 
his first field trip in this enlarged ca- 
pacity Mr. Beha left last Sunday for 
Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma. His 
first stop was New Orleans where he 
conferred with agents and state officials 
on the retrospective rating plan for 
workmen’s compensation insurance; at- 
tended a luncheon on Tuesday at which 
Chairman A, P. White of the recently 
formed Louisiana Casualty & Surety 
Rating Commission was also a guest. 
He then went on to Austin, Tex., where 
he contacted the Attorney General’s of- 
fice and met with Casualty Insurance 
Commissioner R. G. Waters and leading 
agents of the state. There again retro- 
spective rating was principally discussed. 
Upon reaching Oklahoma City Mr. Beha 
visited with his old friend, Jess Read, 
state insurance commissioner, discussing 
matter of local interest with him and 
S. W. Philpott, secretary of the State 
Insurance Board. Mr. Beha is recog- 
nized as one of the best public rela- 
tions men in the business and his ac- 
tivity along this line is expected to be 
intensified from now on. He is also 
popular with the insurance commission- 
ers of the country having held this stel- 
lar post in the Empire State for two 
terms. 

ok * * 

S. Merchant Meeker of Elizabeth, N. 
J., well-known member of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Underwriters, has 
resigned as president of the Union Coun- 
ty Welfare Board. He said that increas- 
ing pressure of business compelled him 
to quit this post. He is president of 
the Union County Savings Bank and 
president of the W. H. Meeker, Inc., 
insurance agency. 

* * x 

Miss Helen D’Olier, daughter of Col. 
Franklin D’Olier, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Prudential, and Mrs. D’Olier, 
is to be married in the Spring to Edward 
Esty Stowell. 

* * * 


A. Graham Donald, recently elected 
president of the Faculty of Actuaries 
in Scotland, is a brother-in-law of Wil- 
liam J, Graham, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. A. 
Graham Donald is secretary of the Scot- 
tish Provident Institution, Edinburgh. 





Miss Katherine Christian Taylor 
daughter of Charles G. Taylor, Jr., sec. 
ond vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life and Mrs. Taylor, is engaged t 
marry Lieutenant Allen Bond A 
Jr., United States Navy, and son of Mr 
and Mrs. Allen Bond Adams, Mounds. 
ville, W. Va. Miss Taylor was gradu- 
ated from the Kimberly School in Mont. 
clair and attended Sweet Briar College 
She is a member of the Junior League 
of Montclair. Lieutenant Adams was 
graduated from the Naval Academy jn 
1932. He is now attached to the USS 
Flusser stationed in the New York Navy 
Yard. 

* & ©@ 

Mrs. Pinckney Estes Glantzberg of the 
legal division of the Liquidation Bureay 
New York State Insurance Department. 
is receiving condolences on the death 
of her husband, Ernst Samuel Glantz- 
berg, engineer and inventor, who died 
Thursday at the Walter Reed Hospital 
in Washington at the age of 65. Mr 
Glantzberg’s inventions were principally 
in the field of cooling and ventilating 
systems. He was for many years presi- 
dent of the Typhoon Fan Co., manu- 
facturers of a fan which he invented. 
At his death he was nresident of the 
General Fan Corporation. He left a son 
Captain Frederic Glantzberg, U, S. A.’ 

* * &* 

Nelson Whitney Page, son of B. A. 
Page, vice-president of the Travelers, 
and Elizabeth Ann Waterman were mar- 
ried in New York City on Saturday at 
St. Thomas’ Church. Following the cere- 
mony there was a reception at Sherry’s, 

* * * ; 

Col. Francis Russell Stoddard, former 
Insurance Superintendent of New ‘York 
State, and Mrs, Stoddard announce the 
engagement of their daughter, Anna 
Bailey Stoddard to Renwick Washington 
Hurry. The marriage will take place on 
Saturday afternoon, December 5, at 
the Church of the Incarnation, New 
York City. 

* * * 

William E. Young, Eastern manager 
of the American States Insurance Co, 
entered the business in 1917. For a time 
he was special agent for one of the 
casualty companies and has had consid- 
erable experience in production work and 
underwriting. The American States has 
entered New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia. 

* * * 

Edmund Fitzgerald and Percy H. 
Evans, vice-presidents of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, were in New York City 
this week. Mr. Fitzgerald was returning 
from a sea voyage. 

* * * 


Joseph E. Reault, formerly second 
deputy commissioner and actuary of the 
Michigan Insurance Department, has 
joined the audit record department of 
The Maccabees. He joined the Michigan 
Department following his discharge from 
military service in the World War. He 
served for several years as a member of 
the committee on blanks of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 

* * * 


Holgar J. Johnson, general agent, Penn 
Mutual, Pittsburgh, talked before the 
Life Underwriters Association in To- 
ronto yesterday. His topic was “Devel- 
oping Sales Technique.” 

* * * 


John W. deForest, general agent, Aet- 
na Life, Buffalo, has been appointe 
chairman of a special committee of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce on mem- 
bership. 

+ + * 

E. F. Sullivan, most loyal gander of 
the Montana Pond of the Blue Goose, 
is still in the St. Johns Hospital at Butte. 
He suffered a severe leg injury some 
weeks ago and the prospects are that he 
will be confined in the hospital for the 
next six months. 
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J. P. Sullivan’s New Tie-Up 
It is reported in Chicago that James 
P. Sullivan is acting in an advisory capa- 
city with the Sabath Congregational 
committee. This committee, named after 
Congressman Adolph J. Sabath of Illi- 
nois, is investigating bondholders’ reor- 


ganization committees and, according to 
Chicago reports, it is in favor of an in- 
vestigation of insurance. 


Sullivan, who writes insurance and 
also analyzes policies, has written a num- 
ber of articles for The American Mer- 
cury and other publications which have 
criticised current insurance methods. For 
a time he was tied up with an insurance 
newspaper, but that connection is re- 
ported to be ended. As a writer he uses 
Vitriol for ink. 

* 


* 2 


R. M. Bissell, Jr. 


R. M. Bissell, Jr., son of the president 
of the Hartford Fire and Hartford A. 
& I, who is instructor in political econ- 
omy at Yale, opened the Yale schedule 
of free public events on Monday night 
of this week. He discussed John May- 
nard Keynes, one of England’s most 
eminent economists. 

* * * 


A New Service Established by 
Better Business Bureau 


The Better Business Bureau of New 
York City joined with other voluntary 
agencies, during the past year, in im- 
pressing upon the members of the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission the need 
for a clearing house for assembling in 
one place complete records of violators 
of securities laws. This cooperation was 
extended through the National Confer- 
ence on Prevention of Fraudulent Trans- 
actions in Securities, which includes in 
its memberships, Better Business Bu- 
reaus, Chambers of Commerce, Invest- 
ment Bankers Associations, Stock Ex- 
changes and the National Association of 
State Securities Commissioners. 

These organizations had long been 
cognizant of the need for a national 
clearing house of information about se- 
curities frauds and their perpetrators. In 
April, 1935, the Executive Committee of 
the National Fraud Conference of which 
Henry R. Hayes is Chairman, met in 
Washington and conferred with the 
members of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on this subject. The Con- 
ference representatives volunteered to 
draw up a plan, and to provide an ex- 
perienced man to develop it, if the Com- 
mission would establish a division of its 
work to serve this purpose. 

The Commission accepted the offer, 
and a committee was appointed headed 
by H. J. Kenner, general manager of 
the Better Business Bureau of New 
York City, to draw up the plan for the 
actual organization and operation of the 
new Section. This plan was presented to 
the Commission and approved. The 
Committee nominated an experienced 
Bureau executive to put it into effect 
and the Commission invited him to do 
the work as a special consultant on its 
staff. Stephen P. Toadvine, manager of 

















the Better Business Bureau of Syracuse, 
was chosen for this task. At the request 
of Judge John J. Burns, counsel for the 
Commission, Mr. Toadvine obtained a 
leave of absence from his duties at Syra- 
cuse and spent several months at Wash- 


ington, last summer, establishing this 
new department which is known as the 
“Securities Violations Section of the 
rh A hag 

This Section published its first bulle- 
tin on June 15, 1935, and has published 
a bulletin each month since that time. 

The bulletins of the Securities Viola- 
tions Section are being distributed by 
the S.E.C. to law-enforcement agencies 
throughout the United States and to 
voluntary organizations active in secur- 
ities fraud-prevention work. The files of 
the Section already contain more than 
22,000 names of individuals who have, 
within the past decade, been engaged in 
the sale of allegedly fraudulent or ques- 
tionable securities. These names and in- 
formation have been sent in by the 
official and voluntary agencies cooperat- 
ing. At the Commission’s request, Mr. 
Toadvine has continued to serve as a 
special consultant, spending a number 
of days each month at the office of the 
Commission to supervise the Section’s 
activities. 

* * * 


Former Commissioner of Texas Now 
Practicing Law 


W. S. Pope, formerly casualty insur- 
ance commissioner of Texas, is engaged 
in practice of law at Abilene, Tex. He 
has spent most of his life in that part 
of the Lone Star State. For twenty 
years he lived in Coleman County, south 
of Abilene, and he also practiced law at 
Anson, Tex., in Jones County to the 
north of Abilene, It was from Anson 
that he went to the board of insurance 
commissioners of Texas. 

* * * 


Mutuals Have New Bureau of 
Information 


A bureau of information, acting as a 
clearing house for news inquiries from 
trade papers and others, has been opened 
at 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
by the American Mutual Alliance. That 
organization was established to permit 
coordination of the research and asso- 
ciation activities of members of the Fed- 
eration of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, National Association of Automo- 
tive Mutual Insurance Companies and 
the National Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies. Company membership 
is one hundred. 

Discussing the new bureau the Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance says: 

“Advices furnished by the new Bureau 
of Information may be accepted as: ac- 
curate, in that extreme care will be taken 
to avoid factual error; non-commercial, 
in that the names of individual com- 
panies will be omitted whenever possible ; 
and authoritative, in that information 
other than routine will be passed upon 
by the proper Alliance experts before 
release. The Bureau may also furnish 
of its own volition, when circumstances 


warrant, occasional articles and new re- 
leases. 

“Although for the present the Bureau 
can undertake no extensive special sur- 
veys for individual trade journals, sug- 
gestions from editors as to what types 
of information they would care to have 
developed by this method will be wel- 
comed, and will aid in guiding the scope 
and direction of such general studies as 
are made. Information as to the aspects 
of insurance which are of greatest in- 
terest in specialized trade fields will be 
appreciated, as will suggested topics for 
special articles which we may be able to 
secure from insurance experts in those 


fields.” 


* * * 


Mrs. David F. Barrett Made Shrewd 
Guess About Roosevelt Vote 


The wife of David F. Barrett, corre- 
spondent of The Eastern Underwriter 
in St. Louis, may get a new Studebaker 
automobile for Christmas as a direct 
result of her husband’s ability to calcu- 
late political trends and apply same to 
the probable results at the polls. 

On October 14 Mrs. Barrett sent this 
guess to the Studebaker Co. in its Presi- 
dential election guessing contest, in which 
five new automobiles are to be distribut- 
ed to the winners: Roosevelt 26,733,523 
and Landon 17,646,900, a ratio for Roose- 
velt of 60.2%. In the incomplete returns 
the President has had 61.7% of the 
votes as against Landon. Indications 
are the complete returns will be less 
than 500,000 from Mrs. Barrett’s guess. 
It is very doubtful that many persons 
figured the President would be re-elected 
by better than 9,000,000 votes. 

Barrett used the Literary Digest poll 
largely for his election estimates. He 
found things in that poll that others 
missed apparently; for instance, that 
Roosevelt would win by more than 4,- 
276,000 without giving full force to his 
large cities vote, carry New York State 
by 800,000, California by 400,000, Illinois 
by 500,000, Indiana by 75,000, Iowa by 
50,000, Missouri by better than 200,000 
and even Kansas by upwards of 15,000. 
Some of Barrett’s friends got nice odds 
on these propositions which they won: 
Roosevelt to take 500 electoral votes and 
Landon not to carry a state west of 


Michigan or bordering on the Ohio 
River. 
* * * 
Islanders Loot Ship; County 
Must Pay 


Judgment for £680, with costs, has been 
given for the owners of the steamer 
Carlingford, who alleged that the ship 
was looted by Arranmore Islanders. The 
ship was beached during a storm last 
year. 

At Letterkenny court, Ireland, J. S 
Sellers & Co., Liverpool, manager of 
the vessel for the Ribble Shipping Co., 
claimed £1,367 from Donegal County 
Council for alleged malicious damage. 

Judge Moonan said he was satisfied 
that the captain tried to persuade the 
islanders not to go abroad, and that 
they refused to listen to him and ran- 
sacked the vessel, He found there was 
intent to use force. 

A large sum was claimed for demur- 
rage and loss of freightage, but the 
judge held that this was due to the ship 
going ashore. 

Counsel McGonigal, for the Council, 
said that if all the costs were levied on 
the islanders their rates would increase 
by two guineas in the pound, the area 
being the poorest in the country. The 
judge, therefore, decided that damages 
and costs should be levied on the entire 
county. m 

* 


* 
F. D. McMillan’s “Fidelity 
Guarantee” 

A new book, entitled “Fidelity Guar- 
antee,” comes from the press of Stone & 
Cox, Ltd., London. It fs written by 
F. D. McMillan, assistant manager, Pru- 
dential Assurance, who is also author 
of “Outlines of Burglary Insurance.” In 
his preface Mr. McMillan talks about 
two previous works which have been 
written on this subject in America. One 
is called “Principles of Surety Under- 


writing,” by Luther E. Mackall; the 
other, “The Law of Guaranty Insurance” 
by Dr. Thomas Gold Frost. 

One chapter of Mr. McMillan’s book 
discusses lunacy and chancery bonds, In 
this chapter is an interesting statement 
about auctioneers’ bonds. It follows: 

“In nearly all foreclosure actions the 
judge gives directions for the sale by 
auction of the property or estates the 
subject of the action, and the auctioneer, 
who received his appointment from the 
High Court, is required to furnish se- 
curity that he will account for all pur- 
chase moneys, or deposits, which he may 
receive on account of purchase moneys. 

“The procedure is similar to that to 
be observed as regards receivers in 
Chancery. 

“A feature in connection with these 
bonds is the extreme haste in which they 
are usually required. It not infrequently 
happens that the request for security is 
received as late as the day before the 
date upon which the auction sale is to 
take place. If the auctioneer is unknown 
to the company this may mean that 
bankers’ and solicitors’ inquiries must 
be made by telegraph. The risk is soon 
at an end, lasting, usually, only for two 
or three days. Arrangements may con- 
sequently be made to allow a return of 
premium—usually one-half—if the mat- 
ter is concluded, and the bond returned 
to the company for cancellation within 
six months of the granting of cover. 

“The cost of providing security must 
be borne by the auctioneer, and not 
charged to the estate. 

“The bond provides that a certificate 
under the hand of a Master of the 
Supreme Court of the amount which the 
auctioneer is liable to pay and has not 
paid, shall be sufficient and conclusive 
evidence against the auctioneer and the 
guaranteeing company. 

“The bond is executed under seal, and 
must bear a ten shilling stamp.” 

a» » -& 


Paris Losing Interest in International 
Politics 

A New York insurance executive, with 
many friends in Paris, has received a 
letter from one of them reading: 

“You ask if our Government is going 
to become involved in Spain because of 
our sympathy for the loyalists there. 
No, sir, we are not. The fact is that 
Paris has become fed up on high press- 
ure politics, national and international, 
and we are becoming gay again. Paris 
is becoming more like the old Paris, 
once again becoming a playground for 
the world. The restaurants are filling 
up; society has taken to entertaining 
again; and you will enjoy your visit 
when you come over.” 

Ss « 
Appoints Export Credits Insurance 
Representative in China 

The British Export Credits Guaran- 
tee Department, which operates the state 
trade credits insurance scheme, has ap- 
pointed W. M. Kirkpatrick, M. P., to 
be its first representative in China. 

The purpose of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s ap- 
pointment is to enable a representative 
of the department to examine and con- 
sider on the spot proposals submitted 
for its guarantee, to make any detailed 
investigations required, and to assist, if 
necessary, with the negotiations. He 
will not initiate propositions or seek or- 
ders, but will be solely concerned with 
the financial and economic merits of pro- 
posals for the export of United Kingdom 
goods which appear suitable for consid- 
eration under the British Export Cred- 
its scheme. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick’s appointment pro- 
vides machinery for facilitating its ap- 
plication. He has for many years rep- 
resented British commercial and finan- 
cial interests abroad. His career in- 
cludes experience of exchange banking 
and of the import trade in India, where 
he was for some time a partner in the 
Calcutta firm of Bird & Co. He was 
afterwards engaged on financial missions 
to Japan, Hongkong and Chile. 

The Export Credits insurance scheme 
is operated on a strictly commercial 
basis. The department deals with ex- 
porters in the United Kingdom only. 
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Use of Dry Ice Stops 
Big Consequential Loss 


PRODUCE IN STORAGE SAVED 





Refrigerating System Damaged by Ex- 
plosion in Mid-Summer; No Claims 
Made to Insurers 





An unusual case of consequential loss 
prevention following an explosion and 
fire in a cold storage plant is brought to 
the attention of fire insurance under- 
writers and adjusters by Alden C. Noble, 
chairman of the board of the Merchants 
Fire of New York. Because of quick 
and intelligent action a loss which might 
have run into many thousands of dollars 
was averted at the cost of only $3,200, 
expended for dry ice to preserve the 
value of eggs and produce after an 
ammonia condenser had exploded, wreck- 
ing a cooling system. 

The loss occurred at the Empire Stor- 
age & Ice Co. at Kansas City on July 29. 
When the explosion happened tempera- 
tures were ranging well above 110 de- 
grees in Kansas City, and the problem 
of what to do to save the 52,000 cases 
of eggs, valued at $400,000, and approxi- 
mately $100,000 worth of produce faced 
executives of the storage concern and 
adjusters. Of the total value of com- 
modities stored $255,500 was insured di- 
rectly by companies against consequen- 
tial loss, and most of the remainder was 
insured similarly by the firms themselves 
which owned the eggs and produce 
stored in large quantities. 


Dry Ice Suggested 


F. N. Jacks, Underwriters Adjusting 
Co., and J. D, Sutherland, Western Ad- 
justment & Inspection Co., met after the 
loss with George Renault, chief engi- 
neer of the Empire. The first plan 
suggested was to shift the eggs and 
produce to another cold storage ware- 
house. However, there were several ob- 
jections. The eggs were to be trans- 
ferred in refrigerated trucks. Conrad 
Mann, president of Empire, asked how 
the trucks were refrigerated. By dry ice, 
was the answer. Then why not, Mr. 
Mann asked, refrigerate the whole plant 
with dry ice? 

Dry ice began to move into the plant 
‘ at three o’clock that afternoon. Three 
tons of dry ice were carried into the egg 
rooms and placed in the drip pans di- 
rectly below the refrigeration coils. In 
addition, some dry ice was placed on 
two-inch pieces of wood along the floor. 
This work was all done by hand, Alto- 
gether, 126,831 pounds of dry ice were 
used. The plant continued to operate as 
though nothing had occurred. The Em- 
pire’s facilities were in no way crippled; 
withdrawals went on as usual, and new 
commodities for storage were received. 
By working night and day, refrigeration 
equipment was rebuilt, motors rewound, 
and ice tanks used for temporary brine 
tanks, in order to restore the refrigera- 
tion service on the ninth day. 

Due to the successful results obtained 
by the method there has been no claim 
for consequential damage. The expense 
involved, compared with the value of the 
produce saved, was infinitesimal. The dry 
ice cost only $3,200. 





TALMAGE LEAVES N. B. & M. 


A. H. Talmage, assistant manager of 
the Pacific Coast department of the 
North British & Mercantile, has re- 
signed. Mr. Talmage joined the company 
in New York in 1922 and became assist- 
ant manager on the Pacific Coast in 
1932. He left San Francisco for New 
York without disclosing his plans. 





SAILS FOR ENGLAND 
Arthur S. Rogers, general manager of 
the London & Lancashire, sailed for 
England on the Queen Mary Wednesday. 


Farm Fires Meeting in 
Chicago December 2-3 


I. D. GOSS COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 





Committees of National Fire Waste 
Council and N. F. P. A. to Hear 
Wide Variety of Talks 





The agricultural committee of the 
National Fire Waste Council, which is 
affiliated with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, will hold 
its next meeting in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 3, The farm fire protection com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protection 
Association will meet at the same place 


the day before, December 2, and mem- 
bers of both committees have been in- 
vited to attend the two meetings. 

I. D. Goss, manager, farm depart- 
ment, Continental, at Chicago, and 
chairman of the agricultural committee, 
has arranged a program which includes 
several addresses on subjects of interest 
to those engaged in the prevention of 
farm fires. L. P. Dendel, secretary, 
State Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies, of Michigan, has been in- 
vited to address the meeting on the 
subjects of the electrical inspection law 
of his state. The subject of rural elec- 
trification will be discussed by the com- 
mittee with a view to formulating a 
definite program to make electric wir- 
ing in rural communities safe. Dr. E. A. 
White, who heads the committee on the 
relation of electricity to agriculture, 
will lead the discussion. 

W. J. Scott, fire marshal of Ontario, 
will speak on the trend of farm fire 
losses in Ontario and Fire Marshal 
Sherman B. Coultas of Illinois will give 
an address on the subject of arson. 
Other speakers will be Harry K. 
(Smoky) Rogers, Western Actuarial 
Bureau, and J. L. Epler of Dayton, 
Ohio, who has made a special study of 
spontaneous ignition of farm products. 
In addition, a number of reports will be 
submitted by the members of the com- 
mittee covering the farm fire preven- 
tion activities they have sponsored in 
their respective fields during the past 
year. 

Committee Members 


The agricultural committee is one of 
the most active committees of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council and its mem- 
bership includes many leaders in the 
farm fire prevention movement. The 
list of members follows: 

_I. D. Goss, manager, farm department, Con- 
tinental Company, Chicago, chairman; Dupre 
Agnew, manager, Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Chicago; W. V. Alcock, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Chicago; B. F. Allnut, president, Chemi- 
cal Fire Extinguisher Association, Chicago; O. 
H. Benson, national director of rural scouting, 
Boy Scouts of America, New York City; Rosse 
Case, Marion, Kansas; G. I. Christie, president, 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario; Harry 
». Cooper, secretary, National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, Indianapolis; F. 


J. A. Kersey, General Agent 
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The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


U. S. Statement June 30, 1936 


New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 
ited in various States as required by law. 
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Mr. Agent: 








How many of your clients know the name of the 
Company whose policies they hold— 


until they have a claim? 


How many of your claimants request that their 
insurance be continued with the same company— 


after they have had a claim? 
How much new business has come to you— 
because of a satisfied claimant? 
How much business have you lost— 


because of a dissatisfied claimant? 











Are the POLICIES behind the POLICY Important to You? 








H. Cornell, president, Farm Underwriters As- 
sociation, Chicago; W. E. Drips, director of 
agr.culture, National Broadcasting Co., Chi- 
cago; T. Alfred Fleming, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, New York City. 

Also A. L. Gale, president, Gale & Pietsch, 
Chicago; Henry Giese, Iowa State College, 
Ames, lowa; E. N. Hopkins, Meredith Pub- 
lishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa; W. D. James, 
president, James Manufacturing Co., Fort At- 
kinson, Wis.; W. Kaiser, secretary, Port- 
land Cement Association, Chicago; F. R. Ker- 
rigan, vice-president, County Agriculture Agents 
Association, Dubuque, Iowa; Lane, chief 
Agricultural Education Service, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C.; 

Parks, Farm Underwriters Association, 
Chicago; David J. Price, chief engineer, Bu- 
reau of Chemistry & Soils, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Harry K. 
Rogers, Western Actuarial Bureau, Chicago. 

Also Wallace Rodgers, editor, Stock Com- 
pany Agency Bulletin, Western Underwriters 
Association, Chicago; Dennis C. Smith, Chicago; 
W. E. Straub, president, Farmers Mutual In- 
surance Co., Lincoln, Nebr.; — W. Strohm, 
Des Moines, Iowa; 4 roeger, National 
Committee on Boys & Girls Club Work, Chi- 
cago; Richard E. Vernor, manager, Fire Pre- 
vention . a Western Actuarial Bureau, 
Chicago; - R. Welborn, secretary, Under- 
writers, Laboratories, Chicago; T. L. Wheeler, 
editor, Indiana Farmers Guide, Huntington, 
Indiana; E, A. White, Committee on Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture, Chicago; A. von 
Thaden, assistant manager, insurance depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States, Washington, D. C 










Grorce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 


$ 1,975,486.52 
686,752.12 
10,819,242.47 
13,481,481.11 


Securities carried at $623,755.74 


COMMISSIONERS’ PROGRAM 





Winter Meeting to Be Devoted to Dis- 
cussions; Entertainment Pro- 
gram Is Announced 

U. A. Gentry, insurance commissioner 
of Arkansas, will be host to the insur- 
ance commissioners at the 1936 winter 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, which will 
be held at the Arlington Hotel, Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark. on De- 
cember 7, 8 and 9. In former years 
special papers have sometimes been pre- 
pared and read at these meetings by 
the commissioners of various states. 
According to Ernest Palmer, Commis- 
sioner of Illinois, and president of the 
association, this plan will be varied this 
year and the entire meeting will be de- 
voted to round table discussions on var- 
ious topics of interest and importance 
to members of the association. 

G. Leigh of L. B, Leigh & Co, 
general insurance agents of Little Rock, 
Ark., and Herbert L. Thomas, president 
of the Pyramid Life of Arkansas, have 
been appointed by Mr. Gentry as chair- 
man and vice-chairman respectively of 
the entertainment committee for the 
convention. They have provided an en- 
tertainment program as follows: 

Monday, December 7: 

Afternoon—Sight seeing trip over 
Hct Springs National Park and envi- 
rons. Golf at Hot Springs Country Club. 

Evening—Dinner for visiting commis- 
sioners, deputies and their wives, At- 
lington Hotel, 7:00 P. 

Tuesday, December 8: 

Noon—Luncheon for visiting women, 
Arlington Hotel. 

Afternoon—Bridge party for women, 
Arlington Hotel, 2:30 P. M. Golf, Hot 
Springs Country Club. 

Evening—Dinner dance for all guests, 
Arlington Hotel Ball Room, 7:00 P. M. 

Wednesday, December 9: 

All day—Golf, Hot Springs Country 
Club. 
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Liscomb Advises Agents To Bring 
Their Sales Methods Up To Date 


National Association Chairman Applies “Streamlining” Prin- 
ciple to Insurance, Giving Producers Some 
Excellent Suggestions 


“Streamlining” agencies, or adapting 
their operations to present-day insur- 
ance requirements of assureds was the 
sibject of an address by Charles F. Lis- 
comb, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, before the annual 
meeting of the IIliniois Association on 
Wednesday evening. As one of the suc- 
cessful agents of Duluth, Minn., and as 
Te, who over a long period of 
years has met and solved many agency 

roblems, Mr, Liscomb was speaking 
iargely from experience and personal ob- 
servation when he gave the local agents 
some well- considered pointers on how 
to improve their own production efforts. 
The agent in the small city or rural 
section should not forget that the 
streamlining of his agency is just as im- 
portant as it is to the agent in the city 
of Chicago, Mr. Liscomb said: 

“You can learn of him a great deal 


about new forms and coverages with 
which the city agent naturally first 
1es in contact,” he continued. “You 


can learn of him the newest and most 
eficient office systems. He can tell you 
a thousand ways in which he and his 
ofice staff keep on their toes to serve 
their customers and their companies. 

‘The agent in the big city has these 
things at his tongue’s end. But obser- 
vation leads me to believe that the agent 
in the smaller community has an asset 
the big city agent is likely to lose, 
and that is the close, intimate touch 
vith his customers. Sometimes I see a 
big-city agent surrounded by such a 
horde of experts that I wonder if he 
na as time to be human. Such an agent 
an reorient himself through contact in 
Association with the agent who has 
built up his business on a personal serv- 
ice basis, and keeps it there. 

“The big agency must have its experts 
to serve its clients. But I have never in 
my experience known a successful big 
agency where the partners in it neglect- 
ed the human touch, or permitted so- 









called efficiency to drive an entering 
wedge between them, as individuals, and 
their customers. Nor have I met a suc- 
cessful small town agent who did not 
constantly strive to school himself in 
the new lines of coverage and the mod- 
ern school of thinking. 


Learn More About New Coverages 


“Too many of us, I believe, are will- 
ing to sell only the more ordinary cov- 
erages. It is a serious indictment against 
the agency system that a big percentage 
of our agents are qualified only to quote 
fire insurance on household goods and 
private dwellings, compensation, auto- 
mobile and plate glass insurance. Quo- 
tations for those lines are at their finger 
tips, but on how many occasions, when 
confronted with a more intricate form, 
does such an agent find it necessary to 
return to the office for information, or 
appeal to home office or fieldman for 
assistance, 

“I firmly believe that an agent should 
equip himself intelligently to discuss the 
coverages which, although not unusual, 
are not the more common in solicitation. 
The various and numerous forms of in- 
land marine, use and occupancy, rental, 
machinery and the subsidiaries of those 
lines are a fruitful field in any com- 
munity. 

“Are you selling the supplemental con- 
tract, leasehold insurance, and accounts 
receivable coverage in the fire lines? 
Casualty-wise, are you watching for 
products’ liability, and are you servicing 
your customers by being on the guard 
for contractual liability? These are 
modern streamlined classes. 

“A striking analogy exists between 
the present state of aviation insurance 
coverages and the status of various 
forms of automobile insurance protec- 
tion during the early years of the pres- 
ent century. Our automobile insurance 
solicitation has been streamlined through 
the recently developed comprehensive 
policy which is sold on the basis of com- 
paratively complete indemnity to the 
owner. Compare this with the present 
unit coverages in aviation insurance 


specifically including or excluding certain 
protection. As our planes have been 
streamlined, so will our aviation cover- 
age become more all inclusive as in 
automobile. 

“Without attempting to influence your 
judgment as to the merits of the plan, 
may I here state, parenthetically, that 
retrospective rating on workmen’s com- 
pensation, in my opinion, offers the 
means to modernize this important line. 

“Are you streamlining your accounts 
receivable or do you still carry the drag- 
ging, tedious, slow pay accounts? 

Modern Office Equipment 

“In the matter of streamlining our 
agency service, I think we can ill afford 
to ignore the physical equipment. Re- 
cently, the owner of the building in 
which my own agency is domiciled, vol- 
untarily air-conditioned our offices. This 
will strike you as unique in that perfect 
summer climate which we enjoy in our 
city. Nevertheless, following that in- 
stallation, we immediately sensed the 
need of further modernization of our 
office equipment. 

“We discarded a substantial portion 
of our old type of furniture, some of 
which had been in use since the days 
when policies were written in longhand. 
We made a general rehauling of the 
office, to keep the tone of it on a plane 
with the modern air-conditioning. The 
result was an uplift in the morale of the 
agency, a notable increase in the ef- 
ficiency of the office, and a quickened 
step for every individual in the agency. 

“T believe all of us, either in our own 
organizations or in watching our com- 
petitors, find individuals who are content 
to make only necessary calls and who 
limit those to a restricted route. This 
type of agent will concentrate on a cer- 
tain clientele and with the common and 
more ordinary forms of coverage. I be- 
lieve he duplicates his calls too often and 
that he could easily expand his business 
by diversifying his solicitation. 

Policy Forms 

“A committee of the National Asso- 
ciation at the present time is giving 
study to the modernization, simplifica- 
tion and standardization of policy forms. 
Your state Association has been invited 
to make suggestions on the improv ement 
of policy forms. I think we all agree 
that there are ambiguities, useless 
phraseology and some confusion in many 
of our policy contracts. Certainly the 
public will appreciate the dressing up 
of our papers and the elimination of 
many of what they consider ‘mysteries’ 
in the language. 

“Recently our local board adopted a 


(Continued on Page 42) 





New Assistant Secretaries of the Home | 

















E. POTTER 
Samuel A. Mehorter, F. E. Potter and 
|. W. Morrow were made assistant sec- 
ttlaries of the Home of New York last 
week. All are well known to insurance 
Mn and their advancement came as 





SAMUEL 


A. MEHORTER 


recognition of years of local and effi- 
cient service. Mr. Mehorter is assistant 
manager of the New York metropolitan 
department and former state agent in 
northern New Jersey. Mr. Potter is 
assistant general adjuster at the home 





J. W. MORROW 


office and before that was state agent 


in Louisiana. Mr. Morrow has _ been 
with the Home in the marine depart- 
ment since 1923 and prior to that served 
with Willcox, Peck & Hughes and Tal- 
bot, Bird & Co. 








NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OUT OF THE MAIL BAG 


“On March 6, 1906, I wrote my first 
fire insurance policy, and it was placed 
with your company. This risk, by the 
way, continues with my agency and 
the National Union.” 
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Selling Methods Of 
Agents Are Analyzed 


CAMDEN COMPLETES SURVEY 


Covers Renewal Methods, Property Sur- 
veys and Popularity of Various 
Forms of Advertising 


A survey of insurance selling meth- 
ods has been completed by the Camden 
Fire under the direction of Clark W. 
Smitheman, editor of the Camden Ad- 
visor, the company’s publication for 
agents, and the results just published. 
Close to 800 agents answered the thirty- 
three questions on selling and advertis- 
ing practices. With respect to securing 
business the agents said they obtain 
53% of it by personal solicitation, 744% 
by agents’ advertising, 644% by company 
advertising, 10% as a by-product of reaf 
estate or mortgage transactions, 12% 
through business and personal relations, 
7% from over-the-counter and 4% from 
miscellaneous sources. 

Sixty percent of the agents replying 
to the inquiries said they handle renew- 
als by personal solicitation; 40% send 
the policy automatically. The Camden 
holds that this group of agents who mail 
out renewals without any personal con- 
tact with their assured are losing valu- 
able opportunities for increasing their 
lines or getting additional ones. An- 
other question was, do agents analyze 
prospects’ needs? The replies show 
that 8% do and 16% do not. 

Popularity of Advertising Methods 

Another table in the survey shows the 
relative popularity of twenty-two kinds 
of advertising used and agents’ opin- 
ions of their effectiveness. The forms 
of advertising, in the order of their ef- 
fectiveness as reported by the agents, 
are as follows: blotters, memo _ books, 
calendars, folders, policy stickers, tele- 
phone calls, novelties or gifts, newspa- 
per ads, bridge score pads, window dis- 
plays, direct mail plans, policy jackets, 
form letters, window posters, outdoor 
signs, newspaper stories, car cards, pro- 
grams ,billboards, radio, expositions and 
magazines. Numerous agents held that 
programs and even newspaper ads are 
of very little value in creating new busi- 
ness. 

Surveys of mercantile and manufactur- 
ing risks are made by 73% of the agents 
and 27% do not, the Advisor shows and 
continues with the following: 

“The survey is the most practical plan 
yet devised for properly analyzing the 


Maybe it’s your liver that 
makes you feel as if you 
haven't a friend in the world 
and puts lines in your face in- 
stead of in your files. Then, 
it may be failure to get the 
proper kind of help that 
makes you feel depressed. 
We can’t ethically diagnose 
another “doctor's” case, but-- 
if you were our agent, we'd 
certainly spare no pains to 
put you on the ‘oad to busi- 
ness health again. Consult- 
ations are free. Write. 
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THE PHOENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, - - -~- $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $30,839,324.64 





needs of the merchant or manufacturer 
and revealing the protection he should 
have. Unless 27.1% of the insurance sold 
is to business men who know more about 
their insurance requirements than their 
agents—then agents are not doing their 
full part in selling this class of risk. 
Here is where the cut-rater flourishes. 
Here is where agents allow him an en- 
tree in 27.1% of the cases.” 

Agents Give Opinions on Advertising 

Mr. Smitheman also quotes numer- 
ous agents with respect to various sell- 
ing methods. Following are some of 
these quotations: 

“During the past three years we have 
tried most of the common methods of 
insurance advertising at considerable ex- 
pense and with subsequent definite re- 
sults as reflected in a premium growth 
from $4,500 in 1932 to $40,000 in 1936. 
Direct mail has been a flop except for 
the Fire Fighters Campaign.” 

* * * 

“Never mail a renewal policy and if it 
is necessary to do this, be sure to call 
on your assured immediately.” 

* * * 


“We have had wonderful success with 

our surveys on large risks.” 
* x * 

“We believe that the best way to sell 
insurance is by the personal call. At that 
time various coverages can be men- 
tioned that fit the prospect’s purse and 
needs.” 

a. 

“People who get blotters as a rule 
give the insurance to someone else. In 
a small town one has to eat, wear and 
burn insurance. If I drank I would prob- 
ably have to drink some of it.” 

ca * * 


“Our advertising in the newspaper 
brought more inquiries than any other 


effort.” 
* * * 


“Your memo books have proven most 
appreciative material I have ever dis- 
pensed.” 

“a 

“Think Camden could buy in quantities 
wholesale and absorb part of cost and 
pass on a percentage of cost to agent 
on items underlined in red.” (Calendars 


and bridge score pads.) 
* * * 


“Company forms of advertising very 
effective if properly used or followed 
up—regardless of kind it doesn’t work 


by itself.” 
* «&. « 


“It is our opinion that personal letters 
of solicitation with a follow-up in twen- 
ty-four hours is soundest method to get 
new business. We have not done this 
a great deal—but are doing it more.” 

* * * 


“We write personal letters with every 
renewal policy. Try to see each and 


It’s 


It's all in the course of aday’s 
work --the things we do for 
an agent. Our fieldmen 
know it's their job to do 
everything they ethically can 
to help our agents. That 
these efforts are appreciated 
is evidenced by the steady 
growth of this company to a 
commanding position in 
insurance. rite for a state- 
ment. 
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every policyholder at least once a year, 
remembering all with calendars—the hol- 
iday season, which form of advertising 
is very effective.” 
* * * 
“We have recently started to try to 
sell insurance. Our method has been to 
get a list of all property owners in our 
town and make it a point to see and talk 
to each one personally.” 
a. “& < 
“It is difficult to determine the effec- 
tiveness of any one method of advertis- 
ing. Direct mail with personal follow- 
up perhaps most effective. The direct 
mailing should be furnished or suggested 
by the company.” 
* * * 
“All advertising may have its effect, 
but we do not believe that the average 
ad pays back anywhere near the cost. 
Calendars especially. Newspaper ads 
and personal solicitation seem most ef- 
fective.” 
* * + 
“I have worked on the reverse order 
of usual procedure—that is, have made 
personal calls, and about next day sent 
personal letters thanking for the oppor- 
tunity to call, when I did not make a 
sale, requesting that I be kept in mind 
and that we might do business some 
other time and that has always worked.” 
* ¢ 2s 


“I have tried several advertising plans 
and have found only one plan and that 
is personal solicitation.” 


HULL SYNDICATE OFFICERS 

Officers of the American Syndicate 
for Insurance of Foreign Hulls were 
re-elected last Friday for the ensuing 
year. They are as follows: chairman, 
board of managers, John T. Byrne; 
deputy chairman, Douglas F. Cox; acting 
chief underwriter, Douglas C. Anderson; 
treasurer, Ernest W. Schuler, and sec- 
retary, Norman S. Adams. 


Your Liver 


It isn’t your liver that helps 
you get business. It’s your 
intestinal fortitude. The 
knowledge that this com- 
pany is behind your efforts 
will bolster your courage. 
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BECOMES CANADIAN MANAGER 





R. Forster Smith Succeeds A. F. Glove 

For Royal-Liverpool Groups; F, §, 

McDermott Advanced 

For reasons of health Allan F. Glover 
has relinquished his duties as Canadian 
manager for the Royal-Liverpool groups 
and has been succeeded by Radcliffe 
Forster Smith, who for the last seven 
years has been manager at Toronto for 
the Liverpool & London & Globe group 
Mr. Smith will take over his new duties 
on December 1. 

Born in England on December 10, 1878 
Mr. Smith was educated in Manchester 
and began his insurance career with the 
Lancashire of Manchester. He joined 
the L. & L. & G. at the head office in 
Liverpool in 1908 and was appointed 
local manager at London in 1913. Ten 
years later he was transferred to Canada 
as assistant manager for the Dominion 
at the head office in Montreal. In 192 
he became local manager at Toronto. 

F. S. McDermott will now become 
manager of the Toronto branch of the 
Liverpool and H. L. Wiglesworth has 
been appointed assistant manager, both 
effective December 1. 





Shipping Losses Rise In 
First Nine Months of 1936 


Statistics compiled by the Liverpool 
Underwriters Association show that dur- 
ing the nine months ended September H 
last fourteen British vessels of 308% 
tons gross were lost and seventy-eight 
foreign vessels of 165,476 tons gross, 
making a total of ninety-two vessels of 
196,328 tons gross lost during the period 
through casualties. During the nine 
months ended September 30 last year 
eighteen British vessels of 52,967 tons 
gross were lost and fifty-three foreign 
vessels of 115,778 tons gross, a total of 
seventy-one vessels of 168,745 tons gross. 
Only vessels of 500 tons gross and up- 
wards are included in the returns. ; 

During September last nine vessels of 
15,174 tons gross were posted in the 
Loss Book as lost. These figures com- 
pare with eight vessels of 16,850 tons 
gross, so posted in September, 1935, an 
with five vessels of 22,192 tons gross i 
September, 1934. The total number © 
casualties posted in the Loss Book dur- 
ing September last was 425. For Sep- 
tember last year it was 470 and for Sep- 
tember, 1934, it was 428. 


FIRE LOSSES SHOW GAIN | 

Excessive fire losses at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., so far this year as compared with 
the city’s excellent record over a com 
siderable period have sent the per capita 
loss above the $1 for the first time 
five years, according to Fred P. Hig- 
gins, assistant state fire marshal. With 
two months to go, 1936 losses already 
amount to $177,000 or $1.05 per capita 
The average annual loss per capita 10! 
the prior five years was 68.5 cents, Tang 
ing from a low of 42 cents in 19H to4 
high of 88 cents in 1933. 
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YOU'LL 
GET yours/ 


Not in the neck like the 
Thanksgiving turkey — but 
in the pocket in the form of 
increased premium income 
—if you devote more effort 
to the many lines of insur- 
ance often overlooked in the 
agent's production program, 


The new Supplemental Con- 


“anadian | . & tract, Business Interruption, 
ah ae ) Rental Value, Personal Ef- 
che s a eo fects, Parcel Post, Fidelity 
My i tee ‘Bug a Bonds, Personal Accident 
10,1 a 4 and Boiler insurance are 
ichester ae ti 


vith the ‘ >. | PA just a few of the good pre- 


joined 


slice in Rie ,  a— mium building lines which 
ointed egies 

perhaps you have not been 
pushing. 


r, both Yes, you'll get yours and 


43 ee ) : have something to be thank- 
1936 ae f _—<——— : * tA A tul for, if you make up your 
nel 3 : Ps “eer §=6mind to go after all the 
a hal aide = business it is possible to 
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L. to R.: Wilfred Kurth, George A. Sprague, wife and daughter (Mrs. Lloyd Stew- 
art); Mrs. Mortimer E. Sprague, Mortimer E. Sprague, Mrs. Wilfred Kurth, 
“Judge” Roy Bean (Ross Hoyt); Lieut. Rader of Dallas police. 


Wilfred Kurth, president of the Home 
Insurance Co., is now a Texas Centen- 
niel Ranger, with the title of captain, 
his commission having been signed by 
Governor James V. Allred. 

Mr. Kurth will not soon forget the 
circumstances under which he got the 
commission which was during a trip he 


made to Texas with Mrs. Kurth and 
Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer E. (“Bud”) 
Sprague. Mr. Sprague is secretary of 


the Home and in charge of its metro- 
politan department. Mr. Sprague’s 
father is an eminent Dallas citizen, be- 
ing a councilman. It was Mr. Sprague, 
pere, a personal friend of the Governor, 
who arranged for the commission. They 
are not easy to get, not being in the 
same class as Kentucky Colonels. 

It was decided to have some fun with 
the president of the Home fleet and he 
was not taken into confidence that he 
was to be honored by the Governor. 


Police Enter Room 

Mr. Kurth, “Bud” Sprague and his 
father had luncheon. Mr. Sprague, 
Pere, left to meet a friend and it was 
arranged they should rejoin in Mr. 
Kurth’s room in the hotel. A few min- 
utes after “Bud” Sprague and Mr. 
Kurth were in the room there was a 


knock on the door. Dallas Police Lieu- 
tenant Rader entered in company with 
two Dallas policemen. All looked seri- 
ous; and as if a difficult duty was to 
be performed. 

The lieutenant said he had been in- 
structed to apprehend a man going by 
the name of Wilfred E. Kurth as the 
result of a wire received from the New 
York police department. A_ rubber 
check for $269, signed Wilfred E. 
Kurth, had been passed in New York 
and the police learned that the signer 
was in Dallas, He was very sorry, but 
he would have to take Kurth to head- 
quarters for questioning. 

“T am president of the Home Insur- 
ance Co. of New York. Do I look as if 
I would try to pass a bad check?” asked 
Mr. Kurth with indignation. 

The lieutenant was apologetic but 
adamant. “It is true you look like the 
president of an insurance company 
ought to look,” was his comment. “You 
have the distinction and bearing, but I 
understand some presidents of insur- 
ance cothpanies don’t look like presi- 
dents of insurance companies, and, on 
the other hand, there are some people 
who look important but aren’t. I have 
seen city slickers who looked good 

ri 


enough to be taken for the governor 
of the Bank of England.” 

“Well, this is ‘Bud’ Sprague, formerly 
of Dallas, one of the greatest football 
players Texas has ever produced. You 
have read about him even if you do not 
know him. He will attest my real iden- 
tity. So will his father, the councilman 
whom you know,” said the Home presi- 
dent. 

“T can’t take any chances,” said the 


Kurth glared and said: “Well, 
get it over as soon as you can. I’ve 
got engagements.” 


Lobby Crowd Interested 


Down in the lobby Mr. Kurth was 
marched with a policeman on either 
side, the lieutenant keeping additional 
guard, There, Councilman Sprague was 
met; tried to put up an argument which 
was futile. 

Several hundred people in the lobby 
gathered around. So did Mrs. Kurth 
and the mother and wife of Mortimer 
E. Sprague. 

Kurth looked somewhat disgusted. 
“Hasn’t a councilman any influence in 
this town?” he asked testily. 

Instead of going to headquarters Mr. 
Kurth, accompanied by the entourage, 
was driven to the Centennial Exposi- 
tion and into the barroom, called “Law 
West of the Pecos,” named after the 
famous saloon court of Judge Roy Bean 
which, in 1875, stood on the banks of 
the Pecos River, nearest court within 
twenty miles, and where rude justice 
was handed out. 

Faces “Judge” 

Judge Bean is dead, but he is now 
being impersonated by Ross Hoyt, who 
has a beard. The judge pulled out a 
six-shooter, banged it on the table and 
said court was convened. Mr. Kurth 
pleaded not guilty. 

He was eventually fined fifteen bot- 
tles ofe beer. The “fifteen bottles of 
bear” gave the gag away. Then the 
lieutenant told about the Governor's 
commission and handed it over. It is 
now framed on the wall of Mr. Kurth’s 
office. In part, it reads: 

“Texas Centennial Exposition. To all 
to whom these presents shall come— 
Greeting. Know ye that Wilfred Kurth 
of New York City is hereby commis- 
sioned Texas Centennial Ranger in rec- 








to assume. 
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ognition of eminence in the field of 
philanthrophy and friendship fo 
Texas.” 


Captain Wilfred Kurth of th 
Rangers paid the fine. © Tens 


AD CONFERENCE MEETING 








Will be Held December 2 at Hote] Le 
ington, New York; Freeman jn | 
Charge of Program 


The regular Winter meeting of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference will 
be held on Wednesday, December 2 at 
the Hotel Lexington, New York Cit, 
During the one-day session topics of 
importance to the advertising men of 
life, fire and casualty insurance com. 
panies will be considered. Some of the 
larger companies have undertaken a new 
type of window display advertising which 
subject will be discussed. ; 

The proper method of constructing ap 
advertisement will be discussed by 4 
speaker who has made a recent techni. 
cal study of advertising “layout.” 

A demonstration of the application of 
photographs for insurance advertising 
purposes will be among the features oj 
the program. One of America’s bes 
known photographers, Lejaren Hiller 
will make the demonstration. 

The executive committee will meet at 
9:30 a.m., one hour prior to the general 
session. The program will be under the 
direction of Charles E, Freeman, Spring. 
field Fire & Marine, and R. E. Brown 
Jr., Aetna Casualty & Surety. 


CHICAGO WOULD TAX BROKERS 








City Seeks to Get $25 From Each 

Broker; Association Retains Counsel 

to Fight This Move 

Efforts by the City of Chicago to 
collect a $25 tax on insurance brokers 
have been renewed with serving of sum- 
mons on 150 resident members of the 
Insurance Brokers Association of Ill- 
nois. This fight, which is of more than 
three years’ standing, has attracted con- 
siderable attention in insurance circles 
throughout the country. 

The matter of taxing insurance brok- 
ers started in 1933. When it was first 
attempted the brokers’ association se- 
cured an injunction in the Superior Court 
of Cook County. The injunction was 
appealed by the city but has never been 
followed up, so it has stood by default. 
In the renewed efforts by the city to 
collect the tax, the plaintiffs in the 
original injunction suit are now made 
defendants. 

The brokers’ association has retained 
Attorney John E, Gavin of the law firm 
of Follansbee, Shorey & Schupp to rep- 
resent all the members named in the 
summons. It is returnable in the Supe- 
rior Court on December 7. 





October Fire Losses Up 
Slightly Over Last Year 


Fire losses in the United States during 
October are estimated at $20,439,136 by 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. This figure compares with $19,785, 
871 for the same month last year and 
with $18,236,272 for October, 1934. For 
the first ten months of 1936 losses are 
estimated at $240,415,120, against $210, 
319,073 for the same period last year and 
$231,641,835 for the first ten months ot 
1934. 


SOCIAL SECURITY CIRCULAR 

The Underwriters Social Security Ser- 
vice has distributed to member fire an 
casualty companies suggested methods 
for proceeding with the registration of 
employers and employes under the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act. The circular 
defines various terms in the act. 








MINER N. Y. COUNSEL 


Vice-President John S. Turn at 
nounces the appointment by the Meg = 
Life & Affiliated Companies of Dante 
Miner as New York office counsel suc 
ceeding the late James B. Heney. For 
sixteen years Mr. Miner was princip@ 
assistant to Mr. Heney. 
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A SALUTE TO THE STATE OF 
Massachusetts has 8,266 square miles.............++: ... 0.27% of the U.S. 
Massachusetts has 4,249,614 population................. 3.46% of the U.S. 
Massachusetts has 8,145 industrial plants............... 4.72% of the U.S. 

Massachusetts, with an extreme width of only 114 miles, nevertheless has an ocean frontage of 
almost 300 miles, due to its irregular coast-line. Three great bays—Cape Cod, Massachusetts and 
Buzzards—combined with the Berkshire Hills in the west, help to make the State a leading sum- 
mer resort. 

On the shores of Massachusetts landed the Pilgrims from the Mayflower and Americans for 
countless years will remember such names as Concord, Lexington and Bunker Hill. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts is fifth in the number of workmen employed and seventh 
in the value of products. The manufacture of cotton goods, woolens and worsteds, shoes, the print- 
ing and publishing houses and other industries have been capitalized at more than $3,000,000,000. 
In addition, the fisheries, always an important industry, produce a value of more than $6,000,000. 

Massachusetts insures, with the old established stock insurance com- 
panies, $2,992,325,363 of its property values against fire and pays, 
annually, $21,940,826. — 4.76% of the premiums of the United States. 
American Equitable Assurance Com- = Merchants and Manufacturers Fire 
pany of New York Insurance Company 
Organized 1918 Capital, $1,000,000.00 Chartered 1849 
: e Trenton, N. J. Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company . 
of America . 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 New York Fire Insurance Company 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Incorporated 1832 Capital, $!,000,000.00 
e a 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company Sussex Fire Insurance Company 
of New York Newark, N. J. Incorporated 1928 
Organized 1913 Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
92 William Street on anane . New York 
One of a series designed to acquaint insurance men and insurance buyers with a few facts about our country. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








ago I received a very 
complimentary letter from Gilbert H. 
Fulton, assistant secretary of the Se- 
curity of New Haven, from which I quote 
the following: 


A few days 


“Dear Baron: 

“Pardon the familiarity in addressing 
you this way, but I have met you on 
several occasions, have read almost re- 
ligiously your Tales of the Road which 
appear weekly in The Eastern Under- 
writer, and it seems entirely natural to 
greet you in this manner. * * * 

“Not very long ago I had a visit from 
Leo Rosenbloom of The Eastern Under- 
writer. I told him how much I enjoyed 
reading your column.” 

a + ae 
Fallacy of “Short Rate” Practice 

In some backward towns upstate, they 
are still charging short rates for one 
egg, if you don't take two, dating from 
the days that “Two aggs (pronounced 
like ‘aches’) are an order, and we charge 
the same for one egg as we do for two 
(what rot).” Two eggs for twenty cents, 
one egg fifteen cents. Why not twelve 
or thirteen cents for one egg? In the 
restaurant business, like all other busi- 
nesses, including our own, there is cer- 
tainly room for reform in these little 
matters of short rating instead of pro- 
rating. If years ago on proper kinds 
of property and proper assureds we 
would have allowed pro-rata cancella- 
tions by the assured, provided they load- 
ed up again later, there would never 
have been these multiple location, re- 
porting policies, which, fundamentally, 
were introduced to get around short 
rate cancellations, and incidentally have 
deprived local agents of the control of 
a lot of business. And what a fertile 
field for evasions on part of dishonest 
persons in the auditing side of the busi- 
ness ! 

a * * 
Unappreciated Kindness 

Recently I bought some railroad tick- 
ets at Utica, N. Y., and discovered that 
they were stamped October, 1926, instead 
of 1936, so before entering the train I 
had the error corrected by the ticket 
agent, who at first did not take kindly 
(like all small men) to any correction 
or pointing out of errors. I told him 
that I was doing him a favor by telling 
him about it. 

I told him, when I got no favorable 
reaction, though he cancelled my tickets 
and gave me new ones, that I had had 
one experience where I was practically 
treated by a conductor as if I had stolen 
the tickets, because someone had stamped 
them wrong. That had lasted me a life- 
time and I wasn’t going to be annoyed 
that way again through the error of a 
ticket agent. After a little he reluctantly 
thanked me but he was still miffed be- 
cause I had pointed out his error. 

* ~ * 


Old Ironsides’ Bell at Oswego, N. Y. 
At Oswego, N. Y., I saw a ship’s bell 


which is said to be the bell of Old Iron- 
sides, the battleship Constitution, which 
won over the Guerriere in the unofficial 
war between the young U. S. and the 
Revolutionary Government of France, 
late in the 1790’s, when the American 
Government was preparing to go to 
war with France on account of depre- 


dations upon American shipping and 
other matters. In fact, ex-President 
Washington, in retirement, had been 


asked to organize the Army and Navy. 
Fortunately these difficulties were 
patched up and hostilities did not last 
long, This unofficial war is a subject 
that has been generally hushed up by 
posterity for various diplomatic reasons 
largely to preserve the fine stand- 
ing the French people had by their rec- 
ord in helping us fight England in the 
Revolution, though the French did not 
help us entirely out of love, as they 
were fighting England through us. 

It is also interesting that it was royal 
France that helped us in the Revolution, 
while Republican France tried to play 
horse with us, and even sent “Citizen 
Genet” over to try to embroil us in a 
war by stirring up hatred between Amer- 
ican citizens who were rabidly pro or 
con about the French Revolution. It 
was during this time that Washington 
was called vile and foul names for keep- 
ing this country out of foreign entangle- 
ments by pro-French Americans, worse 
names than now used in the heat of 
political struggles, strange as it may 
seem. Human nature was the same those 
days as now, only more so when it came 
to mud-slinging. As everyone knows, 
the Constitution is moored as a relic in 
Boston harbor. The bell referred to is 
nailed on the side of the owner’s barn, 
and he also claims to have a ship’s flag. 
It seems funny to me that the U. S. 
Government hasn’t made an effort to get 
this bell for the ship, if it is genuine. 

“a 


Collecting Oswego Starch Boxes 

Every boy in our neighborhood in 
Brooklyn in the eighties tried to get 
from his mother empty Oswego starch 
boxes to play with or use as a container 
for small boys’ treasures. They were 
well made of bass wood, and not nailed 
together but “spliced” on the connect- 
ing edges. The manufacturing of this 
starch for household laundering by the 
Kingsfords was for many years one of 
the biggest industries in New York State. 
I understand the plant was started at 
Oswego because at that time that sec- 
tion was a very great corn-raising cen- 
ter, and also because good wood (bass) 
was available in large quantities. It is 
saddening to see the buildings of this 
fine plant in their present state. It is 
like passing a graveyard to me. Long 
before we realized that Oswego was a 
place name, and not just the name of 
a brand of starch, my brother and I 
tried to get ahead of each other in 
getting the empty boxes. 










ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


111 John Street, New York 
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Secretary-Manager Of 
Pennsylvania Agents Ass’n 





FRANK D. MOSES 


Frank D. Moses of Harrisburg, Pa., 
secretary-manager of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents, was 
accorded, at the annual meeting in Pitts- 
burgh recently, a major part of the cred- 
it for the exceilent expansion the agents’ 
association has made in the last few 
years. With the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department the agents have worked 
closely and he was able to report defi- 
nite progress toward several goals. 





Failure to Be Sole Owner 


Need Not Void Fire Policy 


The administrator of an estate sold 
to his wife a house and lot belonging to 
the estate, executing a deed to her of 
the property. The wife insured the 
dwelling house on the lot with the Royal 
Exchange, after which the dwelling was 
totally destroyed by fire. The deceased’s 
heirs sued to have the deed to the prop- 
erty set aside for fraud and the insur- 
ance money, $1,000, decreed to them. 
The insurance company answered, claim- 
ing that the insured was not the sole 
and unconditional owner of the property 
and that the policy should therefore be 
canceled and declared void. The com- 
plaint was dismissed in the trial court. 

On appeal this judgment was reversed 
on account of inadequacy of price. 


Crider v. Simmons, Arkansas Supreme 
Court, 96 S.W. (2d) 471. The insurance 
company’s contention for cancellation 


was rejected. The court said the sole 
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and unconditional ownership clause is 
inserted to protect the insurer against 
taking risk on property for an amount 
disproportionate to the value of the in- 
sured’s interest. To constitute the in- 
sured an unconditional owner, it is not 
necessary that the title be wholly in- 
defensible and good against the world. 
Therefore conveyances good between the 
parties but voidable as in fraud of oth- 
ers may be regarded as constituting the 
grantee absolute owner within such a 
fire policy. But the administrator’s wife 
would hold the proceeds of the policy 
as trustee for heirs and creditors of the 
estate. 


L. C. HILGEMANN RE-ELECTED 

L. C, Hilgemann, vice-president of the 
Leedom, O’Connor & Noyes Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been re-elected president of 
the Milwaukee Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. Val Gottschalk was re-elected vice- 
president and W. F. Lynch, Blatz-Kas- 
ten Co., treasurer. A. S. Walish, Chris. 
Schroeder & Son Co.; Harold S. Smith, 
Smith Insurance Agency, and Joseph 
Williams, Northwestern National (Fire), 
Milwaukee, were elected directors for 
three years. The board will select the 
secretary at its next meeting. During 
the year the Board membership in- 
creased to 206 agencies, a net gain of 
nine, and the solicitor membership stands 
at 502, a net loss of eighteen, with, 
however, twelve new applications pend- 


ing. 
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LUDLUM, BENDER & HOVEIL 
Incorporated 


11 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 














INCORPORATED 1868 


THE STANDARD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW JERSEY, TRENTON 
FRANK J. BREEN, President 
‘'‘'A GOOD AGENCY COMPANY'' 




















Franklin W. Fort 





FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 
Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 
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COMMON ENEMIES 
TO GUARD AGAINST 








{FIRE 9 LIGHTNING 
2moTOR 10 MARINE 
ACCIDENT DISASTER 
3 WINDSTORM Itt RAILROAD 
& TORNADO WRECK 
4 PERSONAL 12 FALUNG 
ACCIDENT AIRCRAFT { 


SSICKNESS IJ EXPLOSION 
6 DAMAGE 14 RIOTor CIVIL ee 

CLAIMS COMMOTION Mr 
7BURGLARY IS EARTHQUAKE be 
BROBBERY IGBFORGERY 
17 DISHONESTY 
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t.43 Home—a haven of rest. peace, safety! Yet even here lurk DANGER and FATALITY—nearly 
Le a third of all fatal accidents and approximately half of all disabling accidents in the United 
wi States occur beneath the family rooftree. 

By Safeguard the home as best we can. still the DEMONS of misfortune and disaster are ever 
pane on the alert for carelessness or oversight, with far-reaching consequences in personal suffering 
and financial loss that only adequate INSURANCE can mitigate. 











LOYALTY GROUP 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark. New Jersey -orcawzeol655 =, 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. orsamizeo 1653 Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company onsanzeo/652 
The Mechanics Insurance Co. of Philadelphia “ 1854 National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Co » 1666 
Superior Fire Insurance Company " 1871 The Concordia Fire Insurance Co of Milwaukee “ 1670 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Coof NY. » 1874 Commercial Casualty Insurance Company « 1909 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC OEPARTMENT 
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844 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 220 BUSH STREET. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT rennet ter titan SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
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Alderman Keegan Heads 
New York City Agency 


RICHARD JAMES, INC, OFFICE 


Kee; Agency Recently Appointed 
by Maryland (Fire) 





Charles E. Keegan, member of the 
Board of Aldermen and well known in 
civic become president of 
the insurance firm of Richard James, 
Inc., 123 William Street, three 
weeks or so ago was appointed New 


circles, has 


which 





KEEGAN 


CHARLES E. 


York City fire agent for the Maryland 
of the America Fore group. 

Mr. Keegan served as a reporter on 
the New York Evening World from 
1906 to 1926. He resigned from that 
paper to go to City Hall as an examiner 
under Joseph V. McKee when the lIat- 
ter was president of the Board of Al- 
dermen, was subsequently made chief 
examiner and in 1932, when McKee 
took over the reins of mayor from 
Walker, he went to the other end of 
City Hall as assistant to the acting may- 
or, in which post he earned praise for 
ability and tact during the four stormy 
months of the McKee incumbency. 

At the beginning of 1933 Mr. Keegan 
went back to the job of chief examiner 
for the Board of Aldermen. His ability 
was again recognized by Mr. McKee 
in May, 1933, when the former acting 
mayor, upon being appointed to the pres- 
idency of the Title Guarantee & Trust 
Co., wanted to take Mr. Keegan with 
him as assistant to the president. This 
invitation was declined, however, as Mr. 
Keegan preferred to remain with the 
aldermanic board, which he did until 
October, 1933, the time of the last city 
election campaign, when he was offered 
the choice of either abandoning his 
political program or getting out. He 
chose the latter, and then took a dollar- 
a-year job as assistant state director 
of the NRA under Nathan Strauss. 

In January, 1934, while continuing his 


Brok 

















Eisemann Featured in 
Bond Bread Advertisements 


A number of leading clubs and hotels 
in Brooklyn, Long Island and else- 
where may have to alter their bread 
purchasing plans if they wish to retain 
the patronage of Sylvester P. Eisemann, 
well-known Brooklyn manager for the 


America Fore group. Mr. Eisemann 
has publicly announced that “Sixteen 
years ago I first ate Bond (bread)— 


today I refuse any other bread.” Of 
rugged physique and weighing in the 


neighborhood of 200 pounds he was 
prominent in athletics ten to fifteen 
years ago, and he still keeps himself 
in tip-top physical condition. Pictures 


of Mr. Eisemann and his son, Charles, 
have appeared recently in several news- 
paper advertisements of Bond bread. 
Friends of Mr. Eisemann have tried on 
numerous occasions to “cross” him at 
luncheons and dinners by offering him 
unnamed varieties of bread but it is 
reported that he has unerringly reject- 
ed everything but his favorite variety. 





NRA duties he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Hillside Housing Corpora- 
tion, a large development project in the 
Bronx involving 1418 apartments con- 
taining over 6,000 rooms. He is still 
vice-president of the corporation. In 
October, 1935, Mr. Keegan accepted the 
nomination 
of Aldermen 
vember, 1935. 
that office. 


and was elected in No- 
He also continues to hold 


for member of the Board ° 





110 William Street 
MODERN BUILDING 
Exceptional Service and Light 
Small Units—Entire Floors 
NO COLUMNS 
Inspection Invited 
CHARLES B. VAN VALEN, INC. 
Room 1008 











SQUARE CLUB’S OPEN MEETING 

The Insurance Square Club of New 
York held an open meeting Monday 
evening which attracted an attendance 
of over 350 and crowded Block Hall to 
capacity. President Edward R. Aichele 
greeted the guests and both he and First 
Vice-President Albert E. Mezey spoke 
enthusiastically of the prospects of a 
record turnout at the annual entertain- 
ment and dance to be held December 4 
at the Hotel St. George. 

A feature of Monday’s affair was 
Past-President Arthur H. Larson’s greet- 
ing to the class of ’28, approximately 
half of the seventy-one who entered 
during his term being on hand, Most 
of the evening was given over to a 
floor show arranged by Second Vice- 
President Harry G. Ellis, Jr. 





BRIDGE TOURNAMENT WINNERS 

The fourth tournament of the Fall 
season, which was ladies’ night, con- 
ducted by the New York Insurance 
Bridge League, was held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania last Thursday _ night. 
Those finishing first, second and third 
in their respective sections of play are 
as follows: Section 1: first, L. Peter- 
son and C. A. Wilson of the Home; 
second, G. A. Rehder and B. P. Byrne 
of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity; 
third, W. A. Earl and A. Brindley of 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
Section 2: first, W. A. Rattelman of 
the National Union Fire and Mrs. Rat- 
telman; second, James Christie of Wm. 
Stake & Co. and L. M. Adams of the 
Insurance Co. of North America; third, 
F. B. Reilly of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
Mrs. Reilly. 

The next pair tournament will be held 
on Friday evening, November 27, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 





* * 7 


We are pleased to announce 
the appointment of 


* * * 





SEARS & OSMOND 





New York City, 





90 JOHN STREET—NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone BEekman 3-1320 


We are pleased to announce the appoint- 
ment of Sears and Osmond, 90 John Street, 
Telephone—Beekman 
3-1320 as Manhattan-Bronx Agents; also 
as our New York Binding Office. 
agency has represented the Commerce for 
suburban and New Jersey territories since 
1924. This extension of authority will add 
greatly to their ability to serve the brokers 
of New York City and vicinity. 


OMMERCE_ 
Insurance Company 


ve of GLENS FALLS. NEW YORK. + 


This 








Mr. Broker: Get acquainted with oxy 
service... We welcome new accounts, 


Nathan If. Weil. Ine. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
501—5th Ave., corner 42nd St, 
MUrray Hill 2-6412 
Fire—Casualty—Inland Marine—Automobile 
| Serving Brokers Since 1919 








Bachelor Dinner Tendered 
Local Fire Underwrite; 


WILLIAM A. MINER 


William A. Miner, general agent in 
charge of the metropolitan, suburban 
and brokerage departments of _ the 


Phoenix of London, 90 Maiden Lane, 


New York, was tendered a_ bachelor 
dinner Wednesday night by upwards 


of seventy personal friends from local 
brokerage, agency and company offices. 
The affair was held at the Hotel Pic- 
cadilly. 

Feigned gloom over the guest’s im- 
pending departure from _ bachelorhood 
was humorously preserved by J. F. Cun- 
ningham, treasurer of the Phoenix of 
London, in the role of toastmaster and 
by T. J. Irvine, United States manager, 
who delivered the obsequies. After 
other speakers had showered the guest 
with what was considered sufficient ad- 
vice to guide his future actions, he was 
presented with a radio in the hope, as 
Arthur H. Larson expressed it, that the 
benedict’s servitude would not be with- 


out cheer. Dan Dwyer, Fred Hohlock, 
William Vail and Mr. Larson, who 
comprised the committee on arrange- 


ments, provided an entertainment by 
professional artists which brought the 
evening to a close. 

Mr. Miner, who is to be married on 
November 24, is well liked throughout 
the local insurance community, e 
joined the Phoenix of London as 4 
young fellow about twenty years ago. 
A year or so later, when the United 
States entered the World War, he 
joined the service and spent fourteen 
months overseas, attached to the 26th 
Infantry. He was badly gassed in ac- 
tion. After returning from France he 
rejoined the Phoenix of London as 4 
solicitor in the brokerage department, 
was later made manager of the depart- 
ment and in December, 1934, was ad- 
vanced to his present position as hea 
of the company’s local office. 





WITH PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON 
Arthur Vreeland, Jr., has joined the 
New York inland marine office of the 
Providence Washington. He was for- 
merly with Elmer J. Hopper, Inc. 





HANSSLER IN LARGER OFFICES 


William A. Hanssler, New York City, 
suburban and country-wide agent, has 
moved from the ninth floor to largef 
quarters on the fifteenth floor at 
John Street. 
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THE NEW CARS— 





Forms 


"es Automobile Show has created intense interest in the new cars. 
Improved economic conditions, the need to replace old machines and 
the keen desire to possess one of the attractive 1937 models presages 


record sales for the season now commencing. 


Insurance brokers have cause to rejoice for, as far as automobile 


insurance is concerned, much new business is definitely in the offing. 


Buyers will be proud of their new cars. They'll be in the right 


mood for the best kind of automobile insurance . . . the Zuricn kind. 


Because of its dependability through every phase of every transac- 
tion, its readiness—and ability—to assist in the solution of underwriting 
problems, and its friendly and understanding attitude, the ZuRicH stands 
first in the esteem of many of New York’s leading brokers. It renders 
service that helps sell their service. Place your automobile business 


with the Zuricu! 


MINNER... BARNETT... 


80 JOHN STREET 189 MONTAGUE ST. 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Tel. BEekman 3-8280 Tel. MAin 4-5869 
MANAGERS: 


Metropolitan Department 


ZURICH 


GENERAL ACCIDENT & LIABILITY INS. CO., LTD. FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Zurich, Switzerland : of New York 


of Automobile and Casualty Insurance 
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Pearl Moving Agency 
Departments to N.Y.C. 


WERE LOCATED IN CLEVELAND 
Part of New Jersey and Nine Southern 
States Will Hereafter Report to 
New York or Philadelphia 





The United States management of the 
Pearl Assurance, the Eureka-Security 
Fire & Marine and the Monarch Fire 
announce the removal of the agency de- 
partments of these three companies from 
4300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, to 
80 John Street, New York. It is ex- 





CHARLES S. CONKLIN 


pected that transfer will be completed 
by November 23. 

It is also announced that the business 
of these companies after December 1, in 
the counties of Mercer, Hunterdon, At- 
lantic, Cape May, Salem, Gloucester and 
Burlington in southern New Jersey and 
the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee will be transferred to and after 
that date supervised by P. H. Mell, man- 
ager, at 525 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Announcements are being sent out to 
agents of these companies specifying the 
exact date after which all agency mat- 
ters will be reported to New York or 
Philadelphia rather than Cleveland. 

Since July 1, 1934, the management of 
these companies has been divided be- 
tween New York and Cleveland. The 
office of the United States general 
agents, Stevens & Hopps, and the office 
of the United States manager, Charles 
S. Conklin, have been at 80 John Street, 
New York, and the executive manage- 
ment as well as the management of the 
brokerage departments of the companies 
has been conducted from New York. The 
agency departments of the companies, 
including all accounting and statistical 
work, have been conducted at 4300 Eu- 
clid Avenue, Cleveland. 

The consolidation of these two offices 
in New York will effect a unified con- 
trol and supervision under the executive 
management in New York. To accom- 
modate the larger staff in New York 
City the company has leased the eighth 
and ninth floors at 80 John Street and 
will retain also the sixteenth floor, where 
the executive offices are now located. 
Most of the employes at Cleveland who 
hold responsible positions will be brought 
to New York. The underwriting and 
accounting departments were transferred 
to Cleveland from New York when the 
Pearl acquired control of the two Amer- 
ican fire companies, which had their 
headquarters in Ohio. 





Barney Levy, Newark insurance 
broker for thirty-five years and a leader 
in many Jewish fraternal organizations, 
and Mrs. Levy celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary last Sunday. 


CONTINGENT 


form at equitable rates. 


SEATTLE 








Now is the time to insure your earned profits and be 
guaranteed against loss at the end of the year. 


We are prepared to place such risks under an approved 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


164 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, Chicago 


NEW YORK BOSTON DETROIT CLEVELAND DULUTH 
LONDON TULSA ST. LOUIS MONTREAL BUFFALO 
WINNIPEG MINNEAPOLIS VANCOUVER COLUMBUS PORTLAND 
PITTSBURGH PHOENIX SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE INDIANAPOLIS 
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LOS ANGELES 


British Insurance Directory and 


Year Book Issued; 96th Edition 


A complete and valuable guide to 
British insurance is provided by the new 
issue of the Insurance Directory & Year 
Book, a publication which by its scope, 
dependability and wealth of detail has 
been an important reference book for 
close upon 100 years. More familiarly 
known as the Post Magazine Almanack, 
the Year Book has, over this long period 
of years, built up an excellent reputation. 

The business of insurance is each year 
becoming a subject of wider public in- 
terest and in its steady expansion calls 
for an authoritative guide which will 
furnish facts and figures on its several 
departments. The need is well met in 
this publication of 600 pages. The larg- 
est section is that devoted to a directory 
of the offices transacting insurance in 
the British Isles, giving a list of their 
branch offices, capital structure, names 
of directors and executive officers, classes 


of business undertaken, telephone num- 
bers and telegraphic addresses. 

Upwards of 150 pages of statistics fur- 
nish a guide to the trading in regard to 
ordinary life, industrial life, fire, per- 
sonal accident, employers’ liability, ma- 
rine, motor, miscellaneous accident and 
profit and loss sections. 

Particulars of the various institutes, 
societies and business associated existing 
in the insurance world adds further to 
its usefulness, while the lists of com- 
panies allied, amalgamated and wound 
up are handy in tracing concerns which 
have gone out of business. 

For ready reference there is a “Who’s 
Who in Insurance” and an alphabetical 
list of directors of insurance offices. 
Copies of the year book may be pur- 
chased from the office of the Post Mag- 
azine & Insurance Monitor, 9 & 20 St 
Andrew Street, Holborn Circus, London, 
E. C. 4, England. 





N. J. FIELD CLUB MEETING 


The New Jersey Field Club will hold 
a dinner meeting next Monday evening, 
November 23, at the Robert Treat Hotel 
in Newark. Through the courtesy of the 
United Airlines an aviation film entitled 
“Flying Across America in Sixteen 
Hours” will be shown. 


STEAMBOAT INSPECTION PLAN 

Samuel D. McComb, manager of the 
Marine Office of America; H, L. Sew- 
ard, professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing at Yale, and J. L. Luckenbach, 








president of the American Bureau of 
Shipping, constitute the sub-committee 
engaged on the revision of the steam- 
boat inspection service, which has draft- 


ed a scheme designed to increase safety 
at sea. The new plan involves the as- 
sembling of a highly competent techni- 
cal staff of first class integrity, with no 
political appointees. 


AGENTS’ MEETING POSTPONED 


The Rhode Island Association of In- 
surance Agents, which was scheduled to 
hold its annual meeting Tuesday night 
of this week at the Turks Head Club 
in Providence, has postponed the meet- 
ing until next Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 24. General Counsel Walter H. Ben- 
nett of the National Association, and 
Edward C. Lunt, vice-president of the 
Great American Indemnity, will be fea- 
ture speakers. 
















REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE METROPOLITAN FIRE REASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
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| 115 Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. 




















PITTSBURGH CLUB ELEcTs 





Andrew W. Pardew Becomes President. 
New Club Quarters at William 


Penn Inspected 


Officers of the Insurance Club of Pitts 
burgh were elected at the annual meet. 
ing held last Friday night in the io 
club rooms at the William Penn Hotel 
Andrew W. Pardew of W. W. Flane in 
& Co. was elected president and i 
other officers are H. S. Bepler and Wal. 
lace Reid, vice-presidents, and George 
Scaff, secretary-treasurer. ’ 

Present at the meeting were repre- 
sentatives from the fire, casualty, surety 
accident and health and claims organiza. 
tions and from the Smoke & Cinde 
Club. The idea of a permanent social 
home for the insurance associations of 
Pittsburgh has aroused much enthusiasm 
Pittsburgh Insurance Day banquets have 
been held at the William Penn for some 
years and the National Association of 
Insurance Agents held its annual cop. 
vention this year at the same hotel. 


“In and Out” Rule to be Put 
Into Effect in Oklahoma 


Thirty officials representing Insurors 
Exchanges of Oklahoma met in execy. 
tive session November 13 at the Cham. 
ber of Commerce, Oklahoma City, to 
discuss a program for the ensuing year 
It was definitely decided that the “iy 
or out” rule shall become effective jp 
Oklahoma the first of the coming year 
Each exchange was granted the priyi- 
lege of working out its own program 
in keeping with plans best suited to 
their local problems. 

_The meeting also went on record a 
disapproving of the recommendation 
placed by Commissioner Jess Read be- 
fore the Governor, that the State In- 
surance Board be eliminated, as. this 
body considered the board of value to 
insurance in the state, and as favoring 
continuation of the board on an en- 
larged scale. 








NEW LONG BRANCH ORDINANCE 
A fourteen-page fire prevention ord- 
nance, which Long Branch, N. J., hopes 
will cut fire insurance rates, was adopt- 
ed on first reading by the board of con- 
missioners last_ week. Public Safety 
Commissioner Frank A. Brazo, sponsor 
of the measure, said all recommendations 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers have been met. 
_ They included purchase of new hose, 
installation of new fire boxes, improve- 
ments to the fire alarm system, creations 
of a fire prevention bureau and the like. 
When the ordinance is finally adopted, 
Brazo said, the city will formally apply 
for a rate reduction. The rates were 
increased several years ago after fires 
caused a half million dollar loss in less 
than two months, 


AT ARMY-NOTRE DAME GAME 

Among insurance men who witnessed 
the Army-Notre Dame football game at 
the Yankee Stadium last Saturday were 
Insurance Superintendents Louis H. Pink 
of New York, John C. Blackall of Con- 
necticut and Francis J. DeCelles o 
Massachusetts and Vice-president_Al- 
bert N. Butler of the Corroon & Rey- 
nolds companies, They were accompa 
nied by their wives. Mr. Butler was fo: 
many years a member of the New York 
Insurance Department. 


CANADIAN LOSSES INCREASE 

Fire losses in Canada in October 
amounted to $2,640,000, an increase 0 
about $250,000 over the same month last 
year. Losses from January 1 to Novem 
ber 11 have been estimated at $11,779; 
100, as compared with $10,778,275 in the 
corresponding period of 1935. 


FIRE EXAMINERS MEET 
Members of the Fire Insurance 
aminers Association of New York helt 
a meeting Tuesday evening at Lofts 
Grill Room on Cortlandt Street. A. 8 
Graham of Newark, head of the Graliat 
Inspection Bureau, spoke on the su 

ject of inspections. 
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As office styles change, so do styles in insurance. Gone are the cum- 
bersome methods that were once insurance style, replaced by today’s 
modern policies — the Personal Property Floater, the Supplemental 


Contract and the Comprehensive Automobile Policy — wherever per- 





AMERICAN & FOREIGN mitted by law. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
BRITISH & FOREIGN 
MARINE INSURANCE CO., ETO. ages offer your client protection formerly procured only through several 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA 


In one policy, with one premium and one renewal date, these cover- 


policies. Savings in time and money constitute an insurance service 


FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE CO. particularly appreciated by clients. May we show you how we assist 
D 

2 nas ta. be. our agents in developing premiums through modern coverages? 

THE HUWARE FRE INSURANCE CO. The photograph, taken 35 years ago, shows the first office of H. J. Drane & 

—— ae inet Petco Son at Lakeland, Florida, who have represented the “Liverpool” since 1886. 


ROYAL INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY & 
STAR INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 


MARING INSURANCE €O., LTD. R OYAL- LIVE se D O O L G R O U PS 








150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Is Newspaper Advertising A Good 
Medium for the Insurance Agent? 


The question whether newspaper ad- 
vertising is profitable for the average 
local agent is discussed in the current 
issue of the Fireman’s Fund Record, 
monthly publication of that well-known 
company. The conclusion reached is 
that such advertising can be of distinct 
advantage if used properly. Some help- 
ful suggestions are given by the Record 
in the following: 


Being well known breaks down sales 
resistance. This is axiomatic whether 
the product be shoes, ships, sealing wax 
or insurance. The sales records of a 
thousand products prove that the best 


way to become well known is to ad- 
vertise. ; 
Many highly successful insurance 


agents make advertising a regular part 
of their production program, and, al- 
though their methods vary according to 
local conditions, they are all in agree- 
ment that advertising is a big factor in 
their success. 

The agent who uses advertising suc- 
cessfully knows that it is not a sub- 
stitute for personal salesmanship. He 
realizes that while a sales letter or a 
newspaper advertisement cannot possi- 
bly be as effective as a personal inter- 
view it nevertheless multiplies his con- 
tacts many times over and thus paves 
the way for interviews and sales. 

The whole function of advertising by 
insurance agents was summed up by a 
leading agent in the Southeast when he 
said, “When the well-known agent calls 
he has to sell only insurance—not him- 
self and insurance.” 


Direct-by-Mail Ads 


In the vast majority of cases direct- 
by-mail advertising (sales letters) can 


profitably form the backbone of the 
agent’s advertising effort. In the Rec- 
ord for September we said: ‘It makes 
no difference what size city, town or 
hamlet is being serviced by the agent— 
sales letters will help him sell insur- 
ance.” 

This is true because of the wealth of 
excellent advertising folders freely avail- 
able to agents from their companies and 
because the agent can hand ‘pick the 
prospects to whom the sales letters are 
sent, thereby eliminating unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

Whether an agent can afford to reg- 
ularly use newspaper space in addition 
to his direct-by-mail advertising is a 
question that each agent must decide 
for himself. Space in large city dailies 
is usually not an appropriate medium, 
as rates are based on an extensive cir- 
culation and are therefore high, and this 
circulation reaches many people who 
are outside the agent’s radius of ac- 
tivity. 

On the other hand, newspaper space 
in the smaller cities is well worth con- 
sidering. In these newspapers small ad- 
vertisements are not swallowed up in a 
mass of other advertisements, the space 
rates are nominal and the waste circula- 
tion is small. 

The regular use of a distinctive “sig- 
nature” (name, address and telephone 
number), including an appropriate trade- 
mark or slogan, is a great advantage. It 
gives a series of advertisements a sense 
of continuity, and the public soon be- 
comes familiar with the agency’s name 
and service. 


Standardization 


Ordinarily, the size, shape and general 








THE PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $2,500,000 


Reinsurance: Fire, Marine & Allied Lines 
Carl Schreiner, President 
70 Pine Street, New York City 
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layout of newspaper advertisements 
should be standardized, and if the ele- 
ment of continuity can be further 
strengthened by the consistent use of a 
particular type face, border or illustra- 
tion, so much the better, provided the 
advertisements achieve that intangible 
“it” of advertising—attention value. 

The copy (or message) should be brief 
and to the point. Forceful, convincing 
facts, pruned to eliminate exaggeration, 
should comprise the message. The best 
results are obtained if advertisements tie 
up with some local happening—a fire, 
explosion, serious automobile accident 
or spectacular hold-up. ‘ 

Since each newspaper advertisement 
competes for attention with the news 
and other advertisements in the same 
paper the most careful plans and the 
most skillful application of these plans 
is very essential. 


WASHINGTON STATE AGENTS 

The Wallace-Phipps General Agency 
of Seattle has been named as Wash- 
ington state agent for Northwestern 
Fire & Marine, and named George 
Newell as manager. He was formerly 
manager of the company with offices 
in the Dexter-Horton Building, Seattle. 


KANSAS CITY F. & M. DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Kansas City Fire & 
Marine have declared a dividend of 0 
cents a share, payable December 1. This 
is the second such dividend this year. 








————$__ 


Sir Wm. Carruthers Dead 


Sir William Carruthers, chairman of 
the British Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., who 
died recently at the age of 78, hada long 
career in banking and insurance, Sixty 
years ago he started life as a junior bank 
clerk in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, earning 
four shillings ($1) per week. He rose 
to be a general manager and then a 
director of Barclays Bank, one of Brit- 
ain’s five great joint stock banks. 

He had filled practically every position 
it is possible to hold in the banking busi- 
ness, and by his great ability attracted 
attention at an early age. In 1912 he 
became general manager of the London 
& Provincial Bank, and six years later 
was appointed to a similar position at 
Barclays Bank. At the age of 64 he 
gave it up and became a director. At 
the time of his death he was also a 
director of Barclays Bank (France), 
Barclays Bank.S. A. I. and chairman of 
the British Fire Insurance Co. He was 
knighted in 1922. 





R. J. HARNEY WITH AMERICAN 


Roy J, Harney has been appointed 
special agent by the American of New- 
ark, to supervise the northeast Ohio 
field, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
succeeding Walter Plangman who has 
been transferred to Arkansas. Mr. Har- 
ney is a native of South Dakota and is 
a graduate of the University of Nebraska. 
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Sec’y Wallace Outlines Possibilities 
And Problems of Crop Insurance 


Head of Agriculture Department Tells of Statistical Data 
Government Has Which Private Insurers Could Not 
Get; Premium and Loss Payments 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, views the idea of government 
crop insurance as one more auxiliary 
to strengthen the general farm program. 
But whatever is done about crop insur- 
ance in the immediate future it cannot 
and is not expected to serve as a substi- 
tute for other programs, he said in a 
talk Monday at Houston, Tex., at the 
annual meeting of the Land Grant Col- 
lege Association. _ ; 

Crop coverage might well begin with 
only one crop, perhaps wheat, the Sec- 
retary told his audience. He devoted 
his remarks in large measure to a con- 
sideration of the possibilites of crop in- 
surance and the problems which come 
to mind immediately. He also talked 
briefly on the economic questions in- 
volved. 

“We have just come through two dev- 


astating droughts occurring inside a 
space of three years,” continued Mr. 
Wallace. “They have reminded this 


highly interdependent community most 
forcibly of the fact that the wiping 
out of farmers’ incomes over wide areas 
means widespread destruction of urban 
business and wages likewise. The whole 
people, represented by the government, 
have a stake in such situations which, 
in this day and age, can not be side- 
stepped. 


Gov't Could Handle Extra Expense 


“The government’s stake becomes ap- 
parent also from another angle. The 
government has advanced hundreds of 
millions for emergency seed loans, etc., 
since 1920. The relief item is certain 
to be a large one in bad crop years. 
In other words, the government might 
with profit shoulder certain expenses in- 
cident to an insurance plan which pri- 
vate companies could not be expected 
to assume because government’s respon- 
sibility to its citizens involves a humani- 
tarlan commitment anyhow. 

“The crop insurance idea does not 
represent a new field of thought. It 
has been talked about among farmers 
and in Congress for a long time. The 
Department of Agriculture has been 
studying it in one wav and another for 
fifteen years. Small experiments in 
writing all-risk crop insurance have been 
made from time to time by private com- 
panies since 1899. Now it appears prob- 
able that we are coming up to the point 
of real action in this field. Consequently 
the need for constructive thought and 
for cooperation, especially on the part 
of people in the educational field, be- 
comes urgent. Representatives of the 
old line insurance companies, of ware- 
house interests, and of farmers recently 
have met with us in Washington and 
have assured us of a practical coopera- 
tion which is going to have a very real 
Importance in the operations of any 
plan which may be worked out, 

_ As I have said before, there is no 
disposition to rush into any half-baked 
scheme along this line. The commit- 
tee appointed by the President to report 
relative to possible legislation on crop 
msurance has not contemplated action 
on more than one or two crops at first. 
a f agp been exploring the possibilities 
b € case of wheat, corn and cotton 
ut I think it is the feeling of all who 
a close to the subject that the wise 
Ing is to start slowly with an experi- 
mental undertaking in one or two crops. 
p Individual Farm Records 

The department has for some time 
fen making a detailed study of the 
millions of individual farm records which 
vt come to us through the A.A.A. 
a gram. It goes without saying that 
€ actuarial problem is the first great 


thing to be met before we can make 
a practical start in crop insurance. One 
of the stumbling blocks for private com- 
panies has always been the lack of any 
adequate background of individual farm 
data, over a period of years, which would 
furnish a working basis from which to 
calculate either premiums or losses. The 
records which we have obtained as a 
result of the A.A.A. program furnish 
a considerable body of such data for 
the first time. 

“One respect in which the position of 
the government is different from that 
of the private insurance companies is 
that the government can more readily 
take payments in kind. This, I believe, is 
a very important consideration. When 
a private company writes an insurance 
contract to indemnify a farmer for a 
given amount of money loss, it assumes 
the risk not only of physical loss of 
the crop but of price fluctuations as well. 
By building a system of payments in 
kind we would fairly well eliminate the 
price factor. The price problem is a 
question by itself. Moreover, as I have 
many times said, I believe there are 
very great possibilities both for pro- 
ducers and consumers in the stabiliza- 
tion of supplies through a system which 
would store food products in time of 
plenty to be available in time of want. 

“I might sketch for you very briefly 
some of the things that the department’s 
study of crop insurance has brought to 
the forefront. The idea would be to set 
up all-risk insurance covering a certain 
percentage of average yields, as figured 


over a period of years. It would be 
wholly optional with farmers whether 
they wished to come into the plan. The 
premiums on a given farm would be 
based, let us say, upon the loss experi- 
ence on that farm as shown over a 
period of years, the figure for the in- 
dividual farm to be adjusted by using 
the loss experience of the county as 
an adjusting factor. 
Premium Rates and Losses 


“At least four definite problems arise 
in this consideration of a system of 
crop insurance with payments in kind. 
First, there is the problem of determin- 
ing loss rates and premium rates. Sec- 
ond, there is the problem of collecting 
and assembling such premium payments 
made in kind. Third, naturally the ques- 
tion of storage at once arises; where 
and how shall the quantities of crops 
so collected be stored? Fourth, there 
is the question of the disposition of the 
stored product; should losses be paid 
directly out of it or should it be sold 
and the proceeds distributed in dollars 
equivalent to the product? If some of 
the stored product is sold, should there 
be a policy of replacement by purchases 
in the market so as to maintain the 
reserves ? 

“As one alternative possibly the farmer 
might pay premiums in cash equivalent 
and then the government might convert 
this cash into the physical commodity 
and store the latter. The payment of 
losses also might be made in various 
ways. The farmer might be paid in 
kind; or possibly he might be given a 
warehouse receipt; or perhaps he might 
be given an option on the given quantity 
of stored product due him which he could 
liquidate and receive a check therefor. 

“A possibility bearing upon the point 
I mentioned a moment ago of storage 
in years of plenty, is that farmers might 
pay their premiums only in years of good 
crops. That is to say, when a man had 
a bad year and a poor crop, he would 
make no premium payment that year but 
in a season of good crop he would pay 
premiums not only for the good year but 
for the bad ones also. Thus, if the pre- 
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PERSONALITY PLUS 


It takes “personality plus” to suc- 
ceed in the Agency business. The 
Agent supplies the personality 
and the Company the plus .. . 
which is willingness and ability 
to meet every obligation. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICES: 


{ Eireann Bush Street 
Marine—231 Sansome Street 





mium on a certain farm for wheat in- 
surance happened to be half bushel per 
acre per year, the farmer would pay 
two and one-half bushels per acre over 
a period of five years, but he might 
make this two-and-one-half bushel pay- 
ment out of the crops of two seasons or 
three seasons, say, rather than out of 
the crops of all five seasons. 


May Base Rates on Each Farm’s Losses 


“Certainly we do not want to put a 
premium on bad farming nor upon farm- 
ing bad land. I think that if the cost of 
insurance is based, in considerable part, 
upon the loss experience of the specific 
farm, in each instance, it will tend to 
take care of that aspect. Then if some 
kind of a system of payments in kind 
is set up, it will tend to take care in 
part of the price problem. And if pay- 
ment of the premiums can be conditioned 
to the good crop years, that will tend to 
take care not only of one great difficulty 
from the farmer’s standpoint but it will 
help to iron out a surplus-shortage gyra- 
tion that has bedeviled producers and 
markets since the beginning of this 
modern era. 

“But, as I said a moment ago, I do 
not intend here to present a detailed 
proposal. The technical details of a 
crop insurance plan must come from 
the actuaries after they have studied 
the data long and carefully. What I do 
want is to get your minds taking stock 
of the proposition. Your reactions are 
of value and your help will be vita! if 
this thing is to reach the stage of suc- 
cessful operation.” 





Missouri Court Rulings 
Advance Fire Rate Casés 


The various rulings handed down by 
the Missouri Supreme Court en banc 
on November 10 have advanced both the 
litigation growing out of the old Hyde 
10% rate case of October, 1922, and the 
state case involving the 16 2/3% rate 
advance of June, 1930, a step nearer 
final determination. On its own motion 
the high court has placed the appeal 
from an order of Judge Nike G. Sevier 
of the Cole County Circuit allowing cer- 
tain fees to H. P. Lauf and L. H. Cook, 
commissioners and custodians in the 10% 
rate restitution case and their attorney, 
Gilbert Lamb, to the January, 1937, dock- 
et. It also overruled a motion by R. M. 
Sheppard, a Kansas City attorney, to 
dismiss the appeal by the affected com- 
panies in the state 16 2/3% rate case. 

Further, it has made returnable in 
twenty days a writ of prohibition filed 
to restrain Circuit Judge Sevier from 
distributing excess premiums in the 
16 2/3% case to policyholders as sought 
by Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Buchanan of 
Jefferson City. 





$51,000,000 SCHOOL LINE 

It was announced last Thursday that 
a new fire insurance plan whereby the 
Board of Education of Los Angeles, 
Calif., will increase its coverage on 
school buildings from $22,000,000 to $51,- 
000,000, at no additional cost, would go 
into effect Monday. The yearly insur- 
ance budget of $67,000 will remain the 
same, according to S. C. Joyner, assist- 
ant business manager for the board, al- 
though the old policy of 30% coverage 
on brick buildings and 60% on frame 
units will be increased to 70% coverage 
on all structures. Reduction in insur- 
ance rates, combined with the board’s 
willingness to carry 70% coverage on 
five-year policies, was cited as reason 
for the new arrangement. 





WICKHAM’S FIELD ENLARGED 


The National Union Fire has enlarged 
the territory of Special Agent Elston 
G. Wickham to include Philadelphia and 
Philadelphia suburban. Heretofore he 
has had eastern Pennsylvania outside the 
Philadelphia field. Temporarily Mr. 
Wickham will continue his headquarters 
at 318 Telegraph Building, Harr‘sburg, 
Pa., until arrangements are comp'eted 
for his permanent establishment in 


Philadelphia. 
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‘ : : Albert F. Rathbun, assistant manager 1917. He was. appointed assistant man, 
October Building Permits Show of Woert E. Rathbun, assistant manager ager about six years. ago. 


ALBERT F. RATHBUN DIES the Home’s farm department in une 





Chicago of the Home of New York, 


( 3 i ( ) , ' lied suddenly of a heart attack at his G. & R. BUYS OWN STOCK 
ain of 63% utside of N. . City neal on > ‘labi He was 50 years The Globe & Rutgers Fire of Ney 


Although the ratio of gain over 1935 
was narrowed, due to the expansion in 
building operations in October last year, 
permit values last month were main- 
tained at a relatively high level. A small 
seasonal gain was noted as compared 
with September, the actual increase of 
2.2% contrasting with a usually expected 
rise of about 2.5%, while the increase 
registered over October, 1935, amounted 
to 35.4%. According to the latest sum- 
mary, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., the volume of building permits dur- 
ing October at 215 cities amounted to 
$90,686,556, compared with $88,696,190 in 
September, and $66,965,705 for October 
a year ago. 

New York City fell behind the rest 
of the country last month, the total 
reaching only $16,282,663, against $17,- 
331,441 during September and $21,474,- 
945 in October, 1935. This represented 
decreases of 6.1 and 24.2%, respectively. 

Outside of New York (214 cities) 
building permits reached the sum of $74,- 
403,893, the highest with the exception 
of last July, since 1931. Comparison 
with the September figure of $71,364,749 
showed an increase of 4.3%, while con- 
trast with the October, 1935, total of 
$45.490,760 revealed a rise of 63.6%. 

The group totals of building permit 
values for the 215 cities for October, 
this year and last, together with per- 
centage changes, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


October, October, Change 

Grouns 1936 1935 Pr. oS 
New Envland.. $4,560,953 $3.866,200 + 18.0 
Middle Atlantic 25,147,733 27 425,231 8.3 
South Atlantic 8,443,555 6.623,210 + 27.5 
East Central... 16,939,353 12,787.795 + 32.5 
South Central..  11,488.507 4,490,091 +155.9 
West Central. . 5,122,972 ?,898.956 + 76.7 
Mountain ..... 1.670.873 1.166.102 43.2 
Pacific ........ 17,312.610 7,707,520 124.6 


Total U. S... $90,486,556 -$66.945.705 + 3:5 
New York Citv $16,282,663 $21.474,945 2 
Outside N.Y.C. $74,403,893 $45,490,760 ¢ 

Analysis of the summary by groups 
for October, as compared with October 
last year, showed increased building op- 
erations in every section of the country, 
except the Middle Atlantic States. Par- 
ticularly large gains were recorded in 
the South Central and Pacific sections. 
The September to October comparison 
revealed all grouns in the increase col- 
umn, except the South Atlantic and East 
Central divisions. 

With the October gain, the cumulative 
total of building permit values for the 
first ten months of 1936 for the 215 cities 
amount to $821,417,929, as compared with 





E. S. BROACH’S NEW POST 

E. S. Broach has been appointed spe- 
cial agent in eastern Virginia for the 
Royal group with Norfolk headquar- 
ters, assisting George B. Jennings, state 
agent, with headquarters at Richmond. 
He succeeds W. H. McLarty, resigned. 
Mr. Broach was for some years con- 
nected with the Atlanta office of the 
Southern department of the Royal 
group. William A. Jordan will continue 
to assist Mr. Jennings in supervising 
the remaining portion of the state. 
With the appointment of Mr. Broach, 
Mr. Jennings reassumes jurisdiction 
over eastern Virginia which Mr. Mc- 
Larty had supervised independently. 





LOSS BUREAU PROMOTION 

The Southern department of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 
has made Tohn M. Baarcke adjuster in 
charre at Greenville. S.C. Mr. Baarcke 
has for some vears heen senior adjuster 
at the Columbia, S. C., office and is well- 
known to fieldmen and agents in the 
South Carolina field. Manager Dis- 
mukes. heretofore in charge at Green- 
ville, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence because of ill health and will later 
be given another assignment. 


old and is survived by his widow and York has purchased 2,778 shares of its 
$477,418,081 for the same period of 1935. two children, a daughter, aged 17 and _ second preferred stock at an average 
This represented a rise of 72.1%, and a son, aged 21. A native of Goodell, cost of about $90 a share. The purchases 
marked the heaviest aggregate since Iowa, and educated at_the Capital City were the result of tenders made by 
1931. All sections participated in the Business College in Des Moines, Mr. stockholders in response to the recent 
general increase. Rathbun was made a special agent of offer of the company. 
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OUT OF THE WINDOW 


Agents can keep their competitors from flying 


away with their business by using the complete Fire 
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cites Advantages of Agents Ass’ns 
To Both Producers and Companies 


\ Jocal agents’ association is the best 
means of getting the producers in any 
ven area to maintain ethical business 
“andards and to oppose bad practices 
, ynderwriting Raymond L. Ellis, as- 
ctant secretarv of the Fireman’s Fund, 
aii when addressing the Arizona In- 
vance Agents Association at Tucson 
» November 14. Citing some of the ad- 
vantages of associations both to agents 
nq companies Mr. Ellis said: 
“Agents” associations serve as a clear- 
‘» house for the problems that con- 
tantly confront local representatives. 
They are the only dependable means 
of contact with company organizations 
through which a cross section of the 
leas of agents can be expressed, and 
through which differences may be har- 
yonized. They furnish a medium for 
rderly procedure in the handling of 
igitimate complaints against practices 
inimical to the American Agency Sys- 
em as well as to the interests of the 
companies. They offer a means through 
which agents can get together both as 
competitors and friends on a basis of 
cood will, good fellowship and common 
derstanding. They are to the local 
went their trade organization, just as 
the American Bankers Association is 
the trade organization of the bankers 
f the country. There is probably no 
business or profession of importance in 
this country that does not maintain an 
organization of this character. As long 
as agents’ associations apply good old- 
fashioned common sense to the things 
they do, these associations will continue 
to serve and prosper. 


Purpose to Make Better Agents 


‘I believe by far the most important 
function of an agents’ association is to 
educate its members to become better 
agents, to become better salesmen and 
to be able to anticipate and meet com- 
petition by intelligent and well planned 
ervice. Recognizing this fact, agents’ 
associations throughout the country are 
levoting the greater part of their meet- 
ings to programs of discussions in this 
lirection. 

‘In order to accomplish results such 
as these it is necessary to plan care- 
fully your problems at your annual 
meetings. The speakers should be as- 
signed topics that will bring to the 
membership practical information that 
they can use in their dav to day con- 
tacts with the insuring public, and in so 
doing add to the quality of service they 
are rendering, and incidentally to their 
material profit. 

“A good example of what can be done 
by agency organizations was demon- 
‘trated in the case of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation business, involving a 
age percentace of all the dwelling 
houses in the United States. This busi- 
ness was formerly written by one com- 
pany, and there was much talk of the 
sovernment going into the insurance 
lisiness and carrying these risks in a 
find to be established for that purpose. 
The National Association of Insurance 
\gents, tocether with a leading group 
if companies, after a series of confer- 
"neces with the officials of the H. O. L. 
»; arranged that this business be dis- 
tibuted to all of the agents throughout 
“le country. Under this arrangement, 
‘ou agents are continuing to participate 
the business handled bv the cornora- 
on. Were it not for the activities I 
list mentioned, the possibilities are that 





CHARLES L. VOORHEES DIES 
Charles L. Voorhees, 84 years of age, 
resident of the Second National Bank 
. Somerville, N. J., and also former 
‘-agent for the late John Enk, insur- 
an agent, died at his home last Sat- 
day from a heart attack. For the last 
re years he had been blind but con- 
inued his position in the bank. 





RAYMOND L. ELLIS 


all of this business would have been lost 
to local agents. 

“T believe that a membership in a 
local agents’ association is insurance 
against the many hazards, both from 
within and without, that are ready to 
damage or destroy that which has taken 
years to build. If your business is worth 
having, it is worth insuring. Such a 
policy may be obtained through a mem- 
bership in your association and in your 
active participation in its deliberations 
and management to the end that sound 
counsel prevails.” 


Auto Show 


(Continued from Page 1) 
a 





satisfactory things about trailers, from 

the insurance standpoint. Many of them 

have broken away and this has resulted 

in an increasing number of collision and 

other damage losses. The 1937 trailer 

will be a much better insurance risk. 
Gadget Safety 


Insurance men visiting the show were 
also considerably impressed by the em- 
phasis on safety in the new designs. 
This is evidenced not only in strength 
of body and construction, but in all the 
gadgets inside the car, the tendency 
being to have them manufactured in 
such a way that they will not be pro- 
lific of personal injury. This applies also 
to outside hardware. In designs, points 
are giving way to curves, With radiator 
emblems the dagger style of construc- 
tion is passing out. The plan of manu- 
facturers is that persons thrown from 
their seats by sudden stoppage or going 
over bumps will not be hurt no matter 
what part of the car passengers impact. 

Value Depreciation 

Another insurance angle is found in 
the reduced price of cars. One famed 
make which sold last year for $2,100 is 
now selling for $1,445. Another, more 
popularly priced car, made in the same 
factory, sells for $995. This interests 
adjusters in particular as it makes com- 
plications in adjustment because of the 
value depreciation. To illustrate: a man 
who pays $2,100 for a car can’t adjust 
himself easily to feel that the selling 
price of the car is now $1,445. However, 
the 1937 car will be an improvement over 
the one sold at $2,100, from the safety 
standpoint; so there is some advantage 
as there will be fewer losses. 

Most of the cars in the show were 
insured under the manufacturers’ output 


policies. 
C. I. T. Ads 
Advertisements of the Commercial In- 
vestment Trust Corporation printed in 








magazines and newspapers attracted con- 
siderable attention in the motor car trade 
and with the general public. They fea- 
ture a picture of the first national auto- 
mobile show, which was in 1900. At 
that time there were 4,192 cars a year 
manufactured, C. I. T. contrasted this 
with the 1937 output which will be more 
than 4,000,000 and illustrated how with 
increased volume prices have dropped. 
Formerly with cars “the exclusive prop- 
erty of the rich” they are now in the 
reach of everyone. This has been large- 
ly because of instalment buying opportu- 
nities. The ad also announced the 
opportunity to win the $10,000 C. I. T. 
Safety Foundation awards. 


Ship Safety 


(Brought Forward from Page 43) 


Syndicates have been a splendid thing. 
Here is an American market, interested 
in American ships and furnishing the 
American shipowner and his financial 
backers the soundest security. All own- 
ers of ocean going vessels and their 
brokers know they can go to the Syn- 
dicates with their hull insurance prob- 
lems and be sure of a sympathetic hear- 
ing and fair treatment. 

“There can be no doubt that recent 
inventions and safety regulations have 
greatly improved shipping conditions, 
particularly safety to life at sea. In 
former years some ships went to sea 
and disappeared; no one ever knew what 
became of them. Undoubtedly the ship 
and all on board went to the bottom. 
Today in event of a disaster at sea, a 
radio call is sent out and immediately all 
the ships nearby go to the aid of the 
one needing assistance, the radio direc- 
tion finder taking them on a true course. 
The stricken ship may go down, but all 
those on board may be saved. 

“The fathometer is another 
which undoubtedly has saved many 
strandings. It is invaluable when ap- 
proaching harbors in foggy weather. 
Improvements in fire protection have 
reduced the fire losses, both to hull and 
cargoes, and this also has reduced the 
loss of life. Two most important actions 
have been taken by all maritime coun- 
tries to promote safety at sea—the In- 
ternational Safety of Life at Sea Con- 
vention, which provides for minimum 
sub-division of ships, life boat require- 
ments, and radio, and the International 
Load Line Convention, which provides 
for maximum loading and _ structural 
strength to insure safety under structural 
strength rules, provided by the recog- 
nized classification societies. 

“The Load Line Convention supple- 
ments the Safety to Life at Sea and the 
two taken together produce the greatest 
safety at sea we have ever had. All of 
this has resulted in lower insurance costs 
to shipowners. Never before has hull 
insurance been as cheap as it is today. 
Shipowners who have operated safely 
are reaping the benefits. 

P. & I. Insurance 

“The third division of marine insur- 

ance — shipowners’ liability —is_ usually 





device 


HERE’S ONE Cost of Living THAT'S LOW! 
A membership in the “NOT-OVER-50” CLUB is absolutely 


free yet it has meant a safer life and freedom from injury to 
thousands of motorist members. 
“I-M-C” plan of reducing losses to policyholders which results 
in a lower net cost on their insurance, helping to make possible 
the substantial dividends which have been paid to them each year. 

When you recommend Lumbermens you recommend a full 
measure of Safety, Security and Economy. 


(AMERICAN) LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


James S. Kemper, President 
Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 


It is just one element in the 


“WORLD’S GREATEST AUTOMOBILE MUTUAL” 





called P. & I. insurance, which stands 
for protection and indemnity. This in- 
surance was first written by English 
mutual associations known as P. & I. 
Clubs. Shipowners’ liability insurance 
protects the shipowners against claims 
by third parties and indemnifies him. 
The shipowner himself never receives 
any payment from his P, & I. under- 
writers. All the payments go to others 
and it is surprising to find how many 
there are. 

“The policy is a very broad one, and 
in non-technical language, covers the 
shipowners’ liability in respect to loss 
of life, personal injury or illness of any 
person on board his ship, as well as the. 
hospital and medical expenses, and the 
burial expenses of any of the crew who 
may die, also repatriation expenses of 
the crew, also all collision liability of 
the shipowner not collectible under his 
hull policies and damage to other ves- 
sels and their cargo caused otherwise 
than by collision, damage to any dock, 
pier, bridge, cable, breakwater, or any 
land structure, the cost of the removal 
of the wreck of the vessel if it becomes 
a total loss and the owner’ is compelled 
to remove it, all claims made by cargo 
for which the shipowner is liable, and 
all fines imposed on the shipowner for 
violations of law. 

“This is an imposing array but the 
great bulk of the claims against ship- 
owners fall under two headings—First, 
the claims for personal injury, of which 
the great majority are made by mem- 
bers of the crew, and second, cargo 
claims, which are made by cargo under- 
writers who have paid the cargo owner 
and proceed against the shipowner under 
subrogation. Now both these types of 
claims are susceptible of reduction by 
safety measures and many owners are 
cooperating to reduce these losses. The 
marine section of the National Safety 
Council has been conducting such a 
campaign every year for several years. 
Each year an increasing interest has 
been shown by shipowners, operators 
and stevedores, and it has resulted in a 
lessening of accidents. 


Making Crew Safety Minded 


“Experience shows that equipping a 
ship with every known safety device 
is not enough. The men must become 
safety minded. They must be taught to 
think before they act. Safety minded- 
ness will never start at the bottom and 


work up. It must start at the top and 
work down. It must start with the 
management. They must be completely 


sold on the idea that safety pays. 
“Like cargo insurance, there is in New 
York, an ample P, & I. market for all 
shipowners’ requirements. Until the 
war, there was no American market 
All American owners’ P. & I. was placed 


abroad. But the war necessitated an 
American market for certain American 
owners. American owners are having 


their business placed here in increasing 
numbers and I believe they are finding 
it more satisfactory than foreign insur- 
ance.” 
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R. M. L. Carson and Lawrence Daw 


Write School Insurance Program 


Details of the recently published book 
on insurance for schools, entitled “An 
Insurance Program for the Guidance 
of School Boards” and published by the 
insurance and bonding problems com- 
mittees of the New York State School 
Boards Association are given by the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents in their latest news letter to 
members. The association calls this new 
volume “one of the most valuable text 
books for insurance agents that has ever 
come to our attention.” 


Continuing its comments the New 
York Association says: 
“The real authors of this insurance 


publication are our own ‘Russ’ Carson, 
vice-president of our state association 
and chairman of the above mentioned 
committee, and ‘Larry’ Daw, manager, 
Syracuse Division, New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization and mem- 
ber of the Syracuse Board of Education. 
Their knowledge of the insurance busi- 
ness in general and of school insurance 
requirements in particular qualifies them 
as outstanding authorities on the sub- 
ject covered. 

Book Distributed to School Boards 

“The books are being distributed to 
school boards throughout the state for 
their information and guidance in the 
placing of insurance on school proper- 
ties. Additional copies are available to 
anyone who desires to have the informa- 
tion on file for reference. The retail 
price is 50 cents per copy, but we have 
arranged to purchase at wholesale a 
sufficient number which can be furnished 
to our members at 25 cents each—just 
enough to cover the cost. 

“The purpose and value of the book 
is best described in the foreword written 
by Harold L. Fuess, president of the 
New York State School Boards Asso- 
ciation, as follows: 

“Two years ago, as president of the 
New York State School Boards Asso- 
ciation, I had the pleasure and fore- 
sight to appoint a committee on ‘Insur- 
ance and Bonding Problems,’ with Rus- 
sell M. L. Carson as chairman. Just 
how well this committee has functioned ; 
how they established a uniform school 
fire insurance form for use in New 
York State; how they helped in secur- 
ing a reduction in school fire insurance 
rate; how they helped to obtain new 
transportation rates and how they suc- 
ceeded in. creating a cooperative and 
understanding relationship between school 
boards and insurance companies, is well 
known. 

“This present book, written and edited 
by Russell M. L. Carson of the Glens 
Falls Board of Education; Lawrence 
Daw of the Syracuse Board of Edu- 
cation, and Orrin Terry of the Water- 
ville Central School Board of Educa- 
tion, is the culmination of two years 
of careful study. It is not intended 
as the last word on insurance but is 
intended as a guide to boards of edu- 
cation and insurance agents. 

“When we first think of insurance, 
we think of premium cost. If instead, we 
will think of hazards and loss; if we 
will endeavor to reduce hazards; reduce 
accidents; reduce liability; insurance 
premium cost will reflect accordingly. 
If this book helps to create a better 
insurance understanding, its purpose will 
be accomplished. 

“I urge that this book be read and 
studied carefully by superintendents of 
schools, supervising principals, clerks of 
boards, and the chairmen and individual 
members of school insurance commit- 
tees, as well as insurance agents. 


Chapters of Special Interest 
“Among the various subjects treated 
are: What is a school insurance pro- 
gram? The Insurance committees and 
the insurance adviser. Some insurable 
school hazards among which are listed 
thirty-three separate hazards and in a 


parallel column the kind of protection 
available for each. 

“Of especial interest to our members 
is the chapter on ‘Agents Participation,’ 
in which is described the plans of vari- 
ous local boards or associations of in- 
surance agents in handling the insur- 
ance on schools and other city-owned 
property in their respective localities. 

“All this information will result in 
making members of school boards insur- 
ance minded and insurance conscious. 
They will be well informed as to their 
insurance needs. Agents should be 
equally well informed regarding school 
insurance problems and along the line 
which thoughts of school boards have 
been directed in order that we may talk 
their language. 

“Members of our state association who 
are soliciting insurance on schools or in 
fact on any public property, or members 


already writing such insurance, who 
would like to write more, will find this 
book, ‘An Insurance Program,’ most 
helpful. 


“It is for that reason and as a service 
to our members that we have arranged 
to purchase a supply of the books and 
furnish them to members at the reduced 
prices of 25 cents each. Send coin or 
stamps to this office, 1131 Marine Trust 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y.” 


Must Show Premium On 


Financed Car Policies 


The Ohio Insurance Department, as of 
December 10, has ordered all fire and 
casualty insurance companies writing in- 
surance on financed automobiles to in- 
sert in the policy or the certificate the 
amount of the insurance premium. In 
this way the purchaser of the automobile 
may know the exact cost of the insur- 
ance and whether in the event of can- 
celation any part of the premium is to 
be returned. 





RATE CHANGES ANNOUNCED 


The suburban division of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion has informed members of the re- 
duction of fire rates in the Bronx and 
Queens County, except the Rockaway 
area, authorized on certain specifically 
rated risks. These rate changes con- 
form with those recently adopted by 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
for its territory. 





RELIANCE EXTRA DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Reliance of Phila- 
delphia have declared a dividend of 30 
cents a share, plus an extra dividend of 
20 cents a share, both payable December 
15 to stockholders of record November 
27. 





J. E. Brown, formerly with the Cana- 
dian Underwriters Association, has been 
made fire superintendent of the Toronto 
brokerage firm of Mitchell & Ryerson. 











THE CHILD'S HEALTH TODAY IS THE 
NATION'S HEALTH TOMORROW 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis Associations of the United States 





AGENTS GET COUNTy RISKS 


Through the work of a special 
mittee of the Nassau County (NY 
Association of Local Agents headed } 
Vice-President Richmond E. Thompee 
of Valley Stream, the supervisors 
that country have decided to place i 
fire insurance covering county buildin: 
and contents, amounting to $4,200 
with the association. The county hosp’ 
tals are included in the plan. The * 
surance is to be written under one — 
ter policy in the total amount on a fiye. 
year plan with one-fifth to expire each 
year. The agency writing the master 
policy has obtained equal insurance from 
the other seven members of the com. 
mittee and the entire commission of 156, 
will be turned over to the Nassay Comm, 
ty Association. ‘ 





AGRICULTURAL DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Agricultural of Water. 
town, N. Y., last week declared the regu. 
lar quarterly dividend of 75 cents a share 
payable January 2 to stockholders of rec. 
ord December 19. The directors of the 
Empire State declared a dividend of g 
a share. 





COMMERCIAL UNION SECRETARY 


The directors of the Commercial 
Union Assurance, London, have accept- 
ed with regret the resignation of the 
home office secretary, George Munro 
Kerr. R, K. Lochhead, assistant actuary 
has been appointed secretary in his 
place. 


Liscomb Address 


(Continued from Page 27) 


plan of holding special meetings a 
which educational matters entirely are 
discussed. These have been in the form 
of questions and, after discussion, an- 
swers. It has been amazing to me hoy 
educational these meetings are to all of 
us. At every one that I have attended 
there have been subjects discussed to 
which I believe most of us did not know 
the answers. The progressive agents in 
my city look forward to these meeting: 
and will not miss them. The discussion 
at your meeting here today has been 
similarly educational. There can be 
question but that our National conven- 
tions always have discussions beneficial 
to the production end of our business. 


Be Active in Civic Affairs 


“I now approach in this discussion 3 
feature of our business that has always 
been a hobby with me, I have repeated- 
ly stated before various state Associa: 
tions that I consider the stock insurance 
local agent as a great factor in the cive 
life of his community. Generally speak- 
ing, I believe, he is a vital entity in the 
civic life. If not, I believe he is missing 
an opportunity not only in his business, 
but in the happiness of living in his 
particular section. 

“Don’t let the bugaboo of Main Street 
jibes, blind you to your civic obligations. 
There is no question but that demands 
are made on the time of the business 
man including the local agent. It may 
seem that these demands frequently art 
unusually heavy on the insurance agent 
Unless, however, he participates in those 
activities, he is not an outstanding agent 
in his territory. May I suggest that 
you ask yourself these questions. Am 
I sufficiently active in the following: 

“1. Local board, state and National 
Association work. 

“2. Local Senior and Junior Cham 
bers of Commerce. 

“3. Community funds and other chat 
itable drives. 

“4. Approved civic enterprises. 

“5. Y. M. C. A, Boy Scouts, Salve 
tion Army and Service Clubs. 

“6. Municipal and School Board a& 
tivities. ae 

“If you are not active in the majorly 
of these, you are losing an opportunlt) 
and the satisfaction of contributing," 
the community in which you are Dull 
ing your business.” 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





McComb Tells How Safety Measures 


Have Cut Marine Insurance Costs 


Urges Cooperation of All Factors in Foreign Trade in Move- 
ment to Reduce Hazards Associated With Cargoes 
and Hulls; Describes Marine Covers 


Improvements in ocean marine risks 
have already brought about, and will 
kad to, lower losses and to reduced in- 
surance costs, Samuel D. McComb, man- 
ager of the Marine Office of America, 
emphasized when addressing the marine 
section of the National Safety Council 
at the Maritime Exchange in New York 
City last Friday. He delivered a strong 
plea for cooperation between shippers, 
shipowners and underwriters to improve 
conditions associated with foreign trade 
so that insurance losses and premium 
rates can be lowered still further. 


Informing the Safety Council of some 
of the improvements made in the trans- 
portation of cargo Mr. McComb cited 
automobile shipments, and also cotton 
and grain cargoes. He said that ship- 
ments of these two last named commodi- 
ties are protected by safety measures 
which have greatly reduced losses with 
resulting lower insurance costs. 

The total Josses of ships with their 
crew and cargo in the grain trade dur- 
ing the Winter months in the north 
Atlantic caused the British Board of 
Trade to adopt loading rules for grain, 
Mr. McComb said. These rules have 
been adopted by the Board of Under- 
witers of New York, They are now 
universally followed on all exports of 
grain from this country and have also 
resulted in safer carriage and lower 
costs, 

Auto Shipments 


The commodity that has made the 
most spectacular showing since the war 
in the export figures of the United 
States, according to Mr. McComb, com- 
ing up from near the bottom of the list 
to right up near the top, is automobiles. 
Here the manufacturers, shipowners and 
uderwriters have all cooperated in de- 
vising methods for better out-turn at 
lower costs. As a result, automobiles 
have extremely low insurance rates and 
a high ratio of shipments arriving in 
perfect condition. 

“Just touching briefly this way on three 
of our most important exports,” contin- 
ued Mr. McComb, “I think is sufficient 
to show that where any trade will get 
together with underwriters and_ ship- 
owners, study the cause of the losses 
and the remedy, that proper shipping 
regulations can be devised and insurance 
conditions most suitable for the trade 
can be written, and it will result in a 
cash benefit to the trade that does it. 
“Another improvement that has been 
given impetus in the past few years is 
the handling of hemandions cargoes, both 
4% to packing and stowage. In 1923 the 
NJ PA. appointed a committee to study 
this subject. A government expert was 

tman, and there were general man- 
gers of steamship lines and surveyors 
of the Board of Underwriters and Sal- 
vage Association on the committee. The 
tiles of the steamship companies, which 
they had adopted for their own use as 
the result of their own experience, and 
te rules of the Board of Underwriters 
‘milarly evolved, were combined and 
Wed as a basis from which to build. 

‘These suggested regulations improved 
‘om time to time, as experience war- 
tanted, and gradually came into general 
We and proved generally satisfactory. 
wey were carefully studied and re- 
"sed and in a new form were promul- 
fated by the I.C.C. on February 1, 1935, 

becoming the official method of 


shipping in this country. New chemical 
products, which require special handling, 
are coming on the market all the time, 
and improvements in containers are con- 
stantly being made, so the requirements 
will have to be frequently amended to 
keep abreast of changing conditions. All 
shippers of hazardous commodities 
therefore should keep themselves ad- 
vised of the latest I.C.C. regulations. 

Cooperation With Assureds Desired 

“As all of our exporters know, the 
competition in international trade is very 
keen. Profits are not made by continually 
finding new customers who buy only 
once, but by having satisfied customers 
sending in repeat orders. These custom- 
ers will not be satisfied unless your prod- 
uct reaches them in perfect condition. 
I would recommend to any exporter who 
is receiving complaints from abroad 
about the condition in which his goods 
arrive, or to any importer who is con- 
tinually receiving goods in a damaged 
condition that they see their marine 
underwriter with the purpose of devis- 
ing ways and means of correcting the 
situation. 

“Have your broker bring you around 
to the underwriter and talk it over. 
It may be your product is not properly 
packed for the intended voyage, even 
though you think it is. It may be it is 
not properly stowed on the ship and 
you may not know how or where it is 
stowed. It may stand out in the open in 
the broiling sun or in the rain or snow 
for days after it leaves the ship. It may 
be any one of a number of things which 
can be corrected when found out, and 
your underwriter can often be of help 
in finding it out, so I would recommend 
you consult him when shipments are not 
arriving in proper condition. Ever since 
1914, here in New York, shippers of all 
classes of goods whether by steamer, 
railroad, truck, or airplane have had an 
adequate marine insurance market to 
take care of their needs. The market 
has developed with the growth of the 
port and can properly protect its clients. 

Hull Insurance 

“The second division of marine insur- 
ance—hull insurance—embraces all kinds 
of vessels from the largest ocean liner 
to the smallest motorboat. Hull insur- 
ance is divided into several categories, 


some of which need not be discussed 
here; such as, yacht and motorboat 
insurance which embraces all the pri- 
vately owned vessels; lake hull insurance 
which includes all the vessels on the 
Great Lakes; river hull insurance which 
includes all the vessels on the Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, Missouri Rivers and their 
tributaries; and Pacific hull insurance 
which includes all the Pacific coastwise 
and harbor business. The remaining 
classifications are inland and ocean hulls. 

“Under inland hulls come all commer- 
cial craft of every description navigat- 
ing the Atlantic bays, harbors and sounds 
and the rivers tributary thereto. Unlike 
cargo insurance where each shipper has 
but one policy with one underwriter 
covering all his shipments, the hull in- 
surance on each vessel is usually divided 
among several underwriters, each having 
a small percentage. In order to provide 
a certain amount of uniformity in re- 
spect to terms and conditions, most of 
the inland hull underwriters belong to 
the Atlantic Inland Association which 
recommends forms and conditions. 

“The most important hull insurance 
organization in this country is the Amer- 
ican Marine Insurance Syndicates. The 
Syndicates were formed in 1919 at the 
request of the United States Shipping 
Board and the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee of the House of 
Representatives. At the end of the war, 
when it was proposed to sell the huge 
fleet of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion to private operators, this Congres- 
sional Committee made a study of ma- 
rine insurance in this country and rec- 
ommended the formation of a syndicate 
which would have the capacity to write 
substantially all of the American mer- 
chant marine, Every American insur- 
ance company was urged to take a share. 


Syndicates Have Done Fine Job 
“As a result, the Syndicates were 





Blank & Stoller 
SAMUEL D. McCOMB 


formed with a capacity of $2,500,000 on 
any single hull. The Syndicates write 
only American owned steel ocean going 
vessels and since its organization has 
written at least a part of every Amer- 
ican ocean going fleet. I say a part of 
every fleet because most brokers believe 
it the best policy to place only a part 
of the insurance on each fleet here in 
this market, and to place a part with 
foreign underwriters, even though the 
Syndicates are able to write it all. There 
can be no doubts that from the stand- 
point of the American shipowner the 


(Turn Back to Page 41) 





British Revise Spanish War Risk 
Rates; Palestine Rates Reduced 


Changes in political conditions in Spain 
and elsewhere are reflected in the re- 
vision of a number of special rates of 
premium to cover the risks of war and 
strikes, riots and civil commotions, which 
have been agreed upon by the joint rat- 
ing committee of the marine underwrit- 
ers in the British markets, 

Hitherto the additional rates of pre- 
mium for merchandise by passenger lin- 
ers calling at Vigo have been double 
those on goods in ships visiting Coruna. 
Now the rates for goods by vessels call- 
ing at either port have been set on the 
same basis—namely, 2s.6d. per £100 for 
ordinary cargo or specie and 1s.3d. per 
£100 for registered post. A new classi- 
fication has been introduced for mer- 
chandise (excluding Spanish interests) 
sent by cargo vessels calling at ports in 
Spain, Spanish Morocco, or the Balearic 
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Islands, for which the rate is to be 10s. 
per £100. 

The same rate is to apply to specie, 
while registered mail is to be covered 
at specially arranged rates. Hitherto, 
with the exception of the special rates 
for goods by ships calling at Vigo and 
Coruna, the schedule simply provided 
that the rates for consignments by ves- 
sels calling at other Spanish ports were 
“to be arranged.” 

The stipulation is maintained that all 
the rates quoted are day-to-day quota- 
tions dor immediate shipments, which are 
to be interpreted as meaning sailings 
within seven days from the receipt of 
the inquiry, but subject to the immediate 
acceptance of the rates. A qualification 
to this provision has now been intro- 
duced that a specific shipment by a 
named vessel may be written, or accept- 
ed as a declaration, at a rate not less 
than the scale, provided the ship sails 
within thirty days of the acceptance of 
the risk by the underwriter. 

Palestine Rates Reduced 

Other changes of importance have 
been made respecting the rates for 
goods forwarded to Palestine, and re- 
flect the improved conditions prevail- 
ing in that country. The special rates 
for goods forwarded to the ports only, 
and subject to a limit of the cover for 
fifteen days after arrival, have been 
5s. per £100 for ordinary cargo, and 
2s.6d. for both specie and registered 
post, and these terms have now been 
reduced to 3s.9d. and 2s. respectively. 

The terms for goods forwarded to the 
interior of Palestine, with a limit to 
the cover of thirty days after arrival, 
were 10s. for ordinary merchandise and 
2s.6d. for specie and registered post. 
These terms have now been reduced to 
7s.6d. and 2s. per £100 respectively. All 
these rates are minimum, and may be 
altered at any time by the joint rating 
committee, 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 








Nat’! Surety Corp. Control Goes 


to Commercial Investment Trust 


N. Y. Court of Appeals Upholds Order of Appellate Division 
Authorizing Superintendent Pink to Sell Stock to C.I.T. 
on 100% Basis; Cullen Statement to Agents 


The Commercial Investment Trust 
Corp. are to be the new owners of the 
National Surety Corp. This fact was 
definitely ascertained this week when the 
Court of Appeals of New York State 
unanimously upheld the order of the 
Appellate Division authorizing the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance to sell the en- 
tire stock of the National Surety Corp. 
to the C.I.T, for the sum of $10,031,000. 
This ruling dismissed an appeal by a 
committee allegedly representing prac- 
tically one-third of the stockholders of 
the old National Surety Co., who put up 
a vigorous but losing fight in their argu- 
ments to the Court of Appeals. They 
contended that the sale of the stock on 
a 100% basis to C.I.T. would involve the 
stockholders in such a manner that they 
would be in danger of losing their entire 
investment. 


“Big News” in Surety Circles 


The decision of the Court of Appeals 
was “big news” in surety circles through- 
out the land as the fate of the National 
Surety Corp. has been a subject of keen 
interest ever since Superintendent Pink 
sent out his first call for bids on the 
stock of the corporation held by him, in 
an effort to liquidate the property of the 
old company. Numerous court hearings 
have been held in the past two years 
and while many bids have been entered 
none seemed to come up to Superin- 
tendent Pink’s requirements until Com- 
mercial Investment Trust offered $10,- 
031,000 for the stock earlier this year on 
a 100% basis. Mr. Pink was outspoken 
in his favoring of this bid but it was 
turned down by Supreme Court Justice 
Valente, who disapproved the bid, con- 
tending that in his opinion it would be to 
the best interest of the stockholders to 
sell 70% of the stock to the highest bid- 
der and put the remaining 30% on the 
market. At the time the next highest bid 
was that of the Bancamerica-Blair Corp., 
which offered $7,105,000 for 70% of the 
stock at $101.50 a share. 

The C.I.T. appealed to the Appellate 
Division immediately following Justice 
Valente’s decision, and the result was 
that its bid was held by that court to be 
adequate and “acceptance of it was the 


proper exercise of the Superintendent’s 
discretion and in the best interests of 
the estate.” 

Cullen’s Letter to Agents 

In advising agents of the National 
Surety Corp. of the Court of Appeals 
decision President Vincent Cullen, Na- 
tional Surety Corporation wrote as fol- 
lows: 

November I8, 1936 
TO OUR FIELD FORCE: 

As you have been advised, the Court of Ap 
peals of New York State yesterday upheld the 
order of the Appellate Division authorizing the 
Superintendent of Insurance to sell the stock of 
National Surety Corporation to the Commercial 
Investment Trust Corporation of New York for 
the sum of $10,031,000. The Court of Appeals 
is the Court of last resort in New York State. 

In due course, therefore, the Superintendent 
of Insurance will transfer the stock of the 
Corporation to the new owners, which will com- 
pletely disassociate our organization from any 
connection with the affairs of the old Company 
in liquidation. The purchase of this stock on 
the part of the Commercial Investment Trust 
is in line with their general poiicy of diversify- 
ing their own investments, and there will be no 
change in the management nor in the operating 
policies of our organization. 

It is interesting now to recall that the Cor- 
poration was organized May 1, 1933 with $1,000,- 
000 capital and $3,000,000 surplus, representing 
the net contribution from the assets of the old 
Company. From this contribution the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance has now realized the sum 
of $10,031,000 for the benefit of creditors. In 
addition, the Corporation since its organization 
has paid in hidden and undisclosed losses under 
bonds and policies assumed a sum in excess of 
$4,000,000. This gratifying outcome is proof 
conclusive of the wise policy followed by the 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

As of December 31, 1935 the assets of the 
Commercial Investment Trust amounted to 
$297,183,890 with a paid in surplus of $25,928,- 
661 and an earned surplus of $25,689,743. With 
a nation-wide organization engaging in many and 
diversified activities, the Commercial Investment 
Trust is is undoubtedly one of the strongest 
and most influential financial organizations in 
this country and will bring to the National Sur- 
ety Corporation and its representatives unaues 
tioned financial strength and enhanced prestige. 

Once more, permit me to express the anprecia- 
tion of the management for the faithful ard 
loyal support of our field representatives who 
are largely responsible for the gratifying accom- 
plishments which led to the successful consum- 
mation of our plans. 


W. B. Joyce Comment 


William B. Joyce, former chairman of 
the National Surety Corp., and for many 
years president of the old National Sur- 
ety Co., said on Tuesday that he re- 
garded the C.I.T.’s acquisition of the 
company as “a great bargain because the 
National Surety Corp. is one of the 
greatest companies of its kind in the 
world.” 





Sup’t Pink Makes Good Impression In 
Acquisition Cost Conference Talk 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink of New York State made a good 
impression in his appearance a week ago 
before a joint meeting of the Confer- 
ences on Acquisition and Field Super- 
vision Cost for the Casualty and for 
the Fidelity and Surety Business. The 
Superintendent complimented the com- 
panies on their efforts to keep acqui- 
sition cost within reasonable limits, 
pointing out that in some lines notably 
workmen’s compensation and automo- 
bile liability, the total cost had been 
kept at or below the level agreed upon 
by the companies in their pledges to 
the conferences. He suggested that in 
other lines where production costs are 


running beyond the figures which~ were 
set up as proper to pay, the companies 
should do their best to get in line. 
“The nature of the insurance business 
and its relationship to the general .wel- 
fare of all business and that of the 
public demand strict attention to this 
branch of insurance cost,” he said. 

A full membership of both Conferences 
was present to hear Superintendent Pink 
and the gathering was held in the ] 
Park Avenue, New York, offices of the 
National Bureau of C. & S. Underwrit- 
ers. Mr. Pink was accompanied by First 
Deputy Superintendent Rollin Clark and 
Joseph J. Magrath, rating bureau chief. 

An interesting feature of Superintend- 
ent Pink’s talk came- when he -presented 
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Initial Rate Skirmish 





Petition of 43. Companies in Mass. to 
Restrain DeCelles From Putting 1937 
Auto Rates in Effect 

The initial skirmish in Massachusetts 
Supreme Court between forty-three stock 
casualty companies doing automobile lia- 
bility insurance in the state and Insur- 
ance Commissioner F. J. DeCelles over 
the new 1937 rates under the compulsory 
act took place on Tuesday in Boston 
before W. H. Hitchcock as master. The 
proceedings on the first day were largely 
defensive. The companies’ objective is to 
restrain Commissioner DeCelles from en- 
forcing next year’s rates, which are said 
to average 2% lower than those of 1936. 
The stock carriers maintain that the new 
rates are unfair and unreasonable. 

When called to the witness stand a 
week ago Mr. DeCelles declared that if, 
after the hearing before a master, the 
insurance companies should win their 
fight for higher rates, the companies 
would encounter serious difficulties in 
trying to collect the additional premium 
from policyholders. He estimated the 
total amount as $2,000,000 but pointed 
out that it would only be a small sum to 
collect from each one of a million pol- 
icyholders. He asked the court, there- 
fore, to issue the injunction to keep the 
1936 rates in effect pending the outcome 
of the litigation. 

He said that he had tried unsuccess- 
fully to work out some means of short- 
ening the hearing before the master. It 
will take weeks, possibly months, to com- 
plete the hearing, he estimated. Accord- 
ing to the assistant attorney general, the 
hearing before the master will require 
= examination of approximately 27,000 
iles. 





Retires Preferred Stock 
The United States F. & G. directorate 
on Wednesday decided to redeem and 
retire out of earnings the entire issue 
of cumulative preferred stock, purchased 
by the R.F.C. in 1934, by payment of 
$4,000,000 in cash. 


To Meet on U.S. Contract 
Bond Remuneration 


HOPE TO SOLVE CONTROVERSY 





Representatives of Three Groups of 
Producers and Acquisition Cost 
Conference in Session Dec. 2 


On December 2 there will be a meet. 
ing at the offices of the National Burean 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters at 
which it is hoped to settle the contro- 
versy Over commission reductions on 
large Government contract bonds. The 
meeting will be attended by representa 
tives of the three producers’ groups and 
the acquisition cost conference. 

This will be one of the most important 
meetings to be held in the past two 
years from the standpoint of producers. 
When the Boulder Dam was built, which 
involved a $55,000,000 bond, because of 
the size of the venture companies ruled 
that agents’ commissions were practic- 
ally “out of the picture.” Agents re- 
garded the principle involved as far 
reaching and the late Percy Goodwin of 
California, at the time president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, traveled from the Coast to New 
York and back four times, arguing the 
viewpoint of the National Association 

Towner Ruling 

Taking the Boulder Dam case as 4 
precedent the Towner Rating Bureau 
has since ruled on all Government con- 
tract bonds, where the contract price 
was in excess of $2,500,000, that there be 
a top producer’s commission of 124%. 

One of the company statements 1s 
that the Government objected to “the 
high acquisition cost.” The agents ques- 
tion this, contending that fundamentally, 
if there is to be a reduction in commis 
sion of the agent there is to be a cor- 
responding reduction in company load- 
ings. The agents say they have a united 
front, indicated by the strength of the 
producers’ committee. 





— 





figures prepared by Mr. Magrath show- 
ing that the acquisition cost on all casu- 
alty and surety lines throughout the 
United States last year was three-tenths 
of 1% below the 1934 outlay. That re- 
duction meant a saving for the insur- 
ing’ public of $1,600,000 on the business 
involved, he said. Commissions last 
year averaged 20.4%, the lowest level 
in twelve years, and other production 
expenses amounted to 4.8%, the lowest 
in’six years, he emphasized. The com- 
bined acquisition cost of 25.2% was the 
lowest in seven years. 

Mr. Pink also pointed out lines where 
the members of the Conferences paid 
more last year than their pledges to the 
Conferences petmit. The average ac- 
quisition cost on fidelity business, weigh- 
ing the acquisition ‘to the lines involved, 
was 27.9%, whereas the average agreed 
upon on 15, 20 and 30% lines is 
23.7%. Acquisition cost on the surety 


--lines showld_.average- 28.1%..under the 


rules but the actual average last year 
was 32.6%, he said. 

Maximum production cost for other 
regulated lines, compared with what It 
should be, the Superintendent reminded, 
was: Plate glass, 35% permitted and 
36.8% paid; burglary, 30% permitted and 
31.7% paid; boiler, 30% permitted and 
31.6% paid; machinery, 30% permitted 
and 31.7% paid; automobile property 
damage, 25% permitted and 26.3% paid, 
and automobile collision, 25% permitted 
and 28.6% paid. ; 

The figures also showed, Mr. Pink 
said, that on workmen’s compensation 
insurance the companies had paid & 
actly the 17.5% permitted. On automo 
bile liability, the maximum _permitte 
is 25%; the companies paid 24.2%. 

Members of the Conferences should 
carry out all of their agreements vol- 
untarily, the Superintendent. said, thus 
saving millions of dollars for the ™ 
suring public. 
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Casualty Actuarial Society Annual Meeting 





— 


W. W. Greene Cites Inadequacies of 
State Managed Compensation Funds 


In Notable Address President of Casualty Actuarial Society 
Scores Record of Ohio State Fund; Quotes from 
Fondiller Report on Its Showing 


Regardless of how some may construe 
the “Verdict of November Third (presi- 
dential election) Winfield W. Greene, 
vice-president and secretary of the Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Corp., said in his presi- 
dential address last Friday in New York 
City before the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety that he believed that “our national 





W. W. GREENE 


temperament favors a wholesome balance 
between courageous, resourceful, private 
enterprise and conservative, construc- 
tive governmental regulation.” Mr. 
Greene declared that the record of the 
monopolistic state fund experiment only 
confirms the wisdom of this attitude, 
and he gave as the striking example the 
experience of the Ohio State Insurance 
Fund, the largest of the state compensa- 
tion monopolies. 

The speaker was convinced that as 
long as state managed monopoly per- 
sists it sets a dangerous example before 
legislators, and one that may be fol- 
lowed not only as regards insurance, but 
in other fields as well. He declared that 
not merely the insurance business but 
the American public at large should be 
made acquainted with the facts “con- 
cerning this exotic institution in order 
that repetition of a false step may be 
avoided.” Thus, in setting forth the 
facts to the Casualty Actuarial Society, 
Mr. Greene had foremost in mind the 
fact that the business of casualty insur- 
ance has found itself “fostered and 
guided by government into pro-social 
channels, whereas in others government 
has projected itself into areas previously 
Occupied by our business.” Along this 
line he said: 

Large Scale Laboratory Test 

“This diverse array of governmental 
attitudes is most pronounced in the 
workmen’s compensation field, wherein 
seven state governments have been con- 
ducting monopolies for periods averag- 
ing well over a score of years. It fol- 
lows that a comparison of the record of 
state managed monopolistic compensa- 
tion insurance with that of privately 
conducted compensation insurance 
should be of the utmost educational 
value not merely to our business and to 
lsiness at large, but to the nation as a 
Whole; for stich a study amounts to a 
large scale laboratory test,. and quite 


likely the only one available, of the 
comparative efficacy of governmental 
rcgulation of business and governmental 
operation of business, under American 
conditions.” 

Mr. Greene made clear in presenting 
this comparison that he would confine 
himself to giving his own impressions 
as to the sort of record which the 
monopolistic state compensation funds 
have made, not those of. the Society, 
which is a strictly non-partisan body. 
_Seven states, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Washington, West. Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming, have established 
monopolistic funds coincidentally with 
enactment of the compensation law. But 
no state which started without monopo- 
listic fund has since established one. It 
is probable, he said, that state monop- 
olies handle some 10% of the workmen’s 
compensation business of the nation in 
terms of premiums. 

In 1926 the Ohio Fund was apparently 
as large as all the other monopolistic 
funds combined in point of premiums, 
and almost ‘twice as large as all the 
others combined in terms of assets. Mr. 
Creene thought “it is likely that in both 
aspects the other state monopolies as a 
group have gained on Ohio during the 
past decade, but the fund in that state 
unquestionably remains the largest mon- 
opolistic compensation fund in this 
country.” 

While the “largest carrier of work- 
men’s , compensation insurance in the 
country” in business for more than 
twenty-four years and with a concentra- 
tion Of business within a single state, 
should be aS good as the best from every 
standpoint Mr. Greene called attention 
to the findings of an imyestigating com- 
mittee, appointed ‘by the Governor of 
Ohio, which reported to him on Decem- 
ber 31, 1934, among other things, the 
following : 

Findings of Governor’s Committee 

1. “That because of political influences, Jack 
of constructive and intelligent development’ and 
business-like methods until very recently, ‘and 
in some instances dishonest personnel, the 
administration of the law has not been ‘éffici- 
ently managed and directed. 

2. “That because of inadequate 
cases, inefficient staff, investigation for 
the development of all facts concerning in- 
juries has frequently been very inadequate, 
lacking in thoroughness and accuracy, resulting 
in great delay and unnecessary cost, also there 
has been much negligence in answering com- 
munications. 

3. “That medical examination and investiga- 
tion, which constitutes one of the most impor- 
tant functions in the rendering of satisfactory 
service and determination of claims, has fre- 
quently been inefficient and unsatisfactory, 
causing serious delay, excessive cost, and merit- 
ing the just criticism of claimants and em- 
ployes. 

4. “That the disabled worker must be re- 
lieved of the need of employing counsel, as has 
become very generally the case in recent years, 
and should be protected against being victim- 
ized. 

5. “That many millions of dollars which 
should have been contributed to the Fund have 
been lost because of inadequate and 
petent administrative staff.” 


Fondiller Report 

Mr, Greene went on: “Richard Fon- 
diller, a Fellow of this Society, was 
employed by the aforesaid committee as 
consulting actuary and made a separate 
report; His comments regarding rates 
and rating plans indicated that he re- 
garded them as inequitable. He remark- 


and, in 
some 


incom- 





18 Years As Secretary 


RICHARD FONDILLER 


Richard Fondiller, secretary-treasurer, 
Casualty Actuarial Society since Novem- 
ber, 1918, was re-elected to this. position 
at its annual meeting last Friday. Mr. 
Fondiller, who heads the actuarial firm 
of Woodward & Fondiller, has been a 
wheelhorse of the organization for eigh- 
teen years and is held in high esteem by 
its members. He announced that the 
Society’s total membership is now 313 
consisting of 183 Fellows and 130 As- 
sociates. 





ed on the inadequacy of existing ar- 
rangements for inspections and safety 
work, and on the absence of any pro- 
vision for vocational rehabilitation. He 
did not pass upon the adequacy of 
claims reserves but according to Table I 
of his report, it is evident that as of the 
end of 1933 the assets of the “private 
employers accident fund” were exceeded 
by its liabilities to the extent of more 
than $150,000, just how much more de- 
pending upon the extent to which bonds 
in default amounting to $3,000,000, and 
past due interest thereon, were actually 
uncollectible and how much of the un- 
amortized premium on bonds should be 
written off as of the date mentioned. 
(Bonds were carried at cost which, in 
the aggregate, exceeded par by about 
$500,000.)” 

The “public employers’ fund,” accord- 
ing to Table 4, showed a deficit of over 
$3,500,000. The “private employers’ oc- 
cupational disease fund” (evidentiy a 
separate fund) was apparently solvent. 

One of the boasts of the Ohio plan is 
that it saves the assured the cost due 
to the employment of agents and brok- 
ers. In this connection it was interest- 
ing to Mr. Greene to find in Mr. Fon- 
diller’s report references to service bu- 
reaus which came into existence in 1921 
and have flourished by reason of the 
lack of field and information service 
rendered by the Fund to employers. 
Twelve such organizations are author- 
ized representatives of 1,500 risks in- 
sured in the Ohio Fund, comprising 
about 25% of its premium income. Mr. 
Fondiller reported that: 

1. “These service bureaus contract 
with the employer on a fee basis to 
handle his affairs with the Industrial 
Commission. 

2. “The service includes checking 
rates and manual classifications as they 
appear on the settlement sheets (or bills 
covering premium charges); checking 
the computations of experience rating; 
handling all matters dealing with claims 
affecting the employers’ interests; and 
in some instances giving inspection ser- 
vice. 

(Continued on Page 49) 


L. S. Senior, President, 
Is Charter Member 


HEADS COMP. RATING BOARD 
S. D. Pinney and F. S. Perryman New 
Vice-Presidents; Messrs. Fondiller, 
Hobbs and Breiby Re-elected 





Leon S. Senior, general manager of 
the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board of New York, the largest rating 
body of its kind in the country, was last 
week elected president of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society. A charter member 
Mr. Senior has served as vice-president 
of the Society and on many of its com- 
mittees. He is now chairman of the 


committee on papers. 
Sydney D. Pinney, 


associate actuary, 





LEON S. SENIOR 


casualty actuarial department of the 
Travelers, was elected a vice-president of 
the Society but due to a heavy cold he 
could not be present to receive his new 
honor. Mr. Pinney was also scheduled to 
discuss the retrospective rating plan if 
he had attended the meeting. He be- 
came a Fellow in November, 1922. 
Francis S. Perryman, secretary and 
actuary, Royal Indemnity and Eagle In- 
demnity, was also elected a vice-presi- 
dent. Mr, Perryman as a member of the 
program committee had charge of ar- 
rangements for this annual meeting. He 
became a Fellow six years ago. Richard 
Fondiller, secretary-treasurer, was re- 
elected as were Clarence W. Hobbs, Na- 
tional Council, as editor and William 
Breiby, of Fackler & Breiby, as librarian. 
Members of the Council include the 
following elected for three years: 
Thomas O. Carlson, assistant actuary, 
National Bureau; Ralph M. Marshall, 
assistant actuary, National Council on 
Compensation Insurance; F. Stuart 
Brown, comptroller, Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity, and Harold J. Ginsburgh, as- 
sistant secretary, American Mutual Lia- 
bility. 
Senior’s Background 
President Leon S. Senior has been a 
workmen’s compensation rating author- 
ity for many years. His first insurance 
connection after obtaining his bachelor’s 
degree at New York University and his 
admission to the Bar was with the New 
York Insurance Department in 1907 as 
an examiner of casualty companies. His 
work soon attracted attention and led to 
important reforms in the field of indus- 
trial accident and health insurance. 
Thereafter he made special studies of 
workman’s compensation and assisted in 
drafting the early legislation int-oduced 
in New York State in 1923. 
The following year he became head of 
the bureau of workmen’s compensation 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Insurance Employment Problems 


Both Before and After Depression 
By Karl M. Wehinger, President, 


Wehinger Service, Inc., Insurance Employment Consultants 


In this article on employment and personnel problems Mr. Wehinger indicates 


that he is thoroughly familiar with the situation. His extensive contact with the 
employment market and his intimate relations with insurance companies, agents and 
brokers, resulting from his obtaining personnel and executives for imsurance em- 


ployers, 


has placed him in a position to observe actual conditions. He has been 


engaged in his present work since 1922, following eight years with the Aetna Life & 


Affiliated Companies where 


Conditions and trends in the current 
market of available employes with in- 
surance experience provide an interest- 
ing picture worthy of recognition. For 
those employes who meet the require- 
ments of employers, with respect to type, 
age, personality, education, length of ex- 
perience and other specifications, the de- 
pression is over. 

It will be recalled that before depres- 
sion it was difficult to obtain experienced 
insurance employes except by offering 
to employed personnel salaries better 
than they were receiving. Not enough 
real, systematic training of employes 
was done by the casualty, surety, fire 
and marine insurance companies despite 
the fact that, in the main, these com- 
panies require trained employes. The 
industry in the past has been inconven- 
ienced by insufficient systematic training 
and is now entering another stage of 
inconvenience because of it. 


During the Depression 

During the depression, . , . the market 
became flooded with experienced insur- 
ance personnel. Companies reduced their 
staffs and other companies passed out of 
existence. Infinitely few juniors, new 
blood, were absorbed by the industry. 
Consequently employers, when specifying 
the age requirements of new employes 
today, often do not taken into consider- 
ation the seven year lapse between 1929 
and 1936 when practically no new em- 
ployes were acquiring insurance experi- 
ence. During the depression our unem- 
ployed personnel were obliged to obtain 
employment. As indicated in my Janu- 
ary report to the insurance industry, 
much of this personnel was absorbed by 
other industries and it is difficult to per- 
suade them to return. Many of these 
employes found equal or greater oppor- 
tunity elsewhere and are today receiving 
salaries as high or greater than they 
earned in the insurance business during 
good times, Marriage of girls, retire- 
ment of older employes, the discarding 
of the inefficient, and persons of initia- 
tive who found places in their own busi- 


ness ventures removed other trained 
personnel. 
After the Depression 
After the depression, . . . is of the 


greatest interest. What are present con- 
ditions? What is the trend? Have em- 
oe anything to be concerned about? 

hile my organization can still fill any 
reasonable requirement in needed per- 
sonnel I am, nevertheless, concerned 
about the future. Trained personnel of 
the requested experience, age and salary 
is rapidly shrinking. Several other in- 
dustries pay higher salaries for the rank 
and file of employes in the intermediate 
positions, In our insurance industry... 
salary increases according to the calen- 
dar, infrequent advancement in salary 
and position, not enough that is encour- 
agingly “visible” to employes in the way 
of a system of automatic promotion from 
one position to a higher one, and the 
knowledge employes have of the posi- 
tions and salaries of their friends in 
other lines of business are prompting 
many insurance employes to seek posi- 
tions in industries other than insurance. 

With this trend and with more than 
a hundred other employment organiza- 
tions finding it possible to earn a greater 
income for themselves by migrating per- 
sonnel from the insurance business to 


he was employment superintendent in New York City. 


KARL M. WEHINGER 


other industries at higher salaries, one 
can imagine the difficulty we have in our 
constant effort to keep trained insurance 
personnel in our industry where their 
experience is needed. If there were no 
efficient, short-cut means of employes 
finding positions and of employers pro- 
curing employes the result would be the 
same, as jobs always find the employes, 
and employes the jobs, even if delay and 
inconvenience intervene. 
Limited Supply of Employes 

Despite the millions still unemployed, 
on relief and in governmentally created 
jobs there is a limited supply of em- 
ployes who meet the requirements of 
employers. Every employer can see this 
for himself in the analysis of those who 
apply to him for positions from day to 
day. It is apparent that employers, when 
specifying their requirements as to age, 
often do not take into consideration the 
factors hereinbefore mentioned, particu- 
larly the lapse period of seven years. The 
supply is further narrowed by the un- 
derstandable reluctance of employers to 
engage, for minor positions, employes 
who have held higher ones or who have 
earned salaries greater than those ap- 
propriated for a currently available posi- 
tion. 

All these factors make inevitable the 
rapidly approaching day when the great- 
er part of the supply of capable, desir- 
able employes will be made up mostly of 
juniors (employes not experienced in the 
insurance business) and those who are 
older than employers are presently will- 
ing to hire, One of the other large 
employment organizations of the coun- 
try which primarily serves employers in 
fields other than insurance, has recently 
released a report, resulting from a job 
census, which contains the following: 

“The demand of business and finance 
for junior executives and skilled office 
workers under thirty years of age has 
outstripped the supply, and the resulting 
competition for trained workers is caus- 
ing violent repercussions throughout 
personnel structures.” The report adds, 
“This can only be avoided by ending the 
shortage either by bringing in new men 
from the bottom or by giving the juniors’ 





jobs to older men.” I find this to be 
true with respect to the personnel who 
meet the rigid specifications of employ- 
ers. With this condition existing it 1s 
apt to make our insurance industry a 
happy hunting ground for employers in 
other industries. 

Employers’ Requirements Analyzed 

The requirements often specified by 
employers present a condition worthy of 
analysis. For example, college graduates 
are often called for. Age not over 
twenty-five, with at least five years’ 
experience of the kind specified by the 
employer. This seems to be a reasonable 
request, but is it? Such a young man 
would have been at least twenty-one 
when he was graduated from his uni- 
versity. That would have been about 
1932. Five years’ experience would bring 
us to 1937. It is now 1936. With so few 
such young men having been taken into 
the business from 1929 to 1936 where 
and how could he have obtained the re- 
quired experience? In the rare instances 
\ here such employes exist they are 
either receiving salaries equal to that 
offered or are the beneficiaries of a 
supply so limited and a demand so great 
that they are instantly removed from 
the ranks of job seekers. 

Somewhat the same condition exists 
in cases of the more important positions 
in connection with which the specified 
age limit is often thirty-five years. When 
we recognize the foregoing and then 
consider the vears that must be spent 
in the business before the employe 
reaches a position in which he has any 
chance whatever to get the experience 
required, we see the “often impossible” 
at age thirty-five. The general attitude 
about men past forty is a myth. Every 
capable man is a better man after forty 
than he was before, It is a question not 
of age as a class but entirely of the 
individual himself. Then too, the young- 
er man will change his job more often 
in his quest for advancement than will 
the man past forty. 

All of this returns us to the pre-de- 
pression condition of employes seeking 
better jobs at higher pay or positions 
in which they believe they will have a 
better opportunity for advancement. 
Higher pay is not difficult to conceive 
when the law of supply and demand 
begins to work to the benefit of the 
employe, nor is it beyond the realm of 
understanding t@*appreciate it when an 
employe, either correctly or incorrectly, 
thinks that most any job offers a better 
opportunity for advancement than the 
one in which he has remained stationary 
for so long, all memories of the depres- 
sion of yesteryear going to the winds 
when uppermost in his mind is his op- 
portunity of today. 

The preachings with regard to the 
more abundant life, social security, 
shorter hours, higher pay and many 
other ideas with which nearly everyone 
is familiar are also having their effect. 

In writing this article I have in mind 
that truth is sometimes difficult to face 
and often more difficult to write. The 
truth, however, it must be. Personnel 
to the insurance industry is everything 
except finances, fixtures, paper and office 
space. Without personnel the industry 
could not function. Employes and execu- 
tives are important. They are important 
enough to keep in their present positions 
if they are worthy and well qualified ; 
important enough to keep happy, and 
important enough to retain in the busi- 
ness where their experience is of the 
greatest value. Personnel, therefore, is 
important enough properly to train for 
the benefit of each insurance company 
as well as for the benefit of the indiv- 
idual ;, Important enough to train for our 
own insurance industry instead of for 
other industries. The insurance industry 
is important enough to attract to it and 
to retain the best employes the market 
affords. 

Insurance A Fine Industry 


_ We, in our organization, like other 
insurance men of long experience, feel 
that the insurance business is a fine in- 
dustry in which to work. We believe it 
to be one of the best, Otherwise, we 
would not be in it. It offers plenty of 


American Surety Assets, 


Reserves and Surplus Gain 

The American Surety has added ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 to its surplus since 
January 1 and has almost doubled jt; 
contingency reserve. The balance state. 
ment as of September 30, 1936, shows 
surplus of $5,008,173 against $4,05167% 
on December 31, 1935. The reserve ‘fer 
depreciation on the home office building 
was increased $75,000 to $275,000 and the 
contingency reserve of $850,000 com. 
pared with $431,646 at the end of lag 
year. Unearned premium _reseryes 
amounted to $5,721,779, an increase of 
$41,647. Total admitted assets were 
$25,745,402 and compared with $2429. 
494 at the close of 1935. ; 

Bonds and_ stocks were carried 
$11,651,644 and market values as of Sep. 
tember 30 would have increased this 
amount by $56,834. Real estate was car. 
ried at $10,000,000 against $8,300,000 in 
the December 31, 1935 statement. 


MOTOR VEHICLE CHIEFS MEET 








J. J. Hall of Nat’l Bureau Outline 
Safety Projects Including Am. Le. 
gion’s Talking Slide Films 
The American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators was in annual 
session November 12 to 14 at Hot 
Springs, Ark., and one feature of the 
program was the address by John J. 
Hall, director of street and highway d- 
vision, National Bureau of C. & S. Un- 
derwriters. Mr. Hall explained the Bu- 
reau’s survey “Creating Safer Commv- 
nities”; its new book, “Man and the 
Motor Car,” special editions of which 
are being prepared hy the Bureau for 
various state and city boards of educa- 
tion and motor vehicle departments; the 
outdoor billboard safety program, and 

the safety activity of the Legion. 

As chairman of this activity for the 
Legion Mr. Hall has just completed ar- 
rangements for the nation-wide show- 
ing of two new talking slide films (1) 
Inertia—dealing with the driver and (2) 
The Other Fellow—dealing with the lo- 
cal community problem, This is a joint 
project of the National Americanism 
Commission, the Automotive Manufac- 
turers Association and the National Bu- 
reau in cooperation with the Legion. 


HAS LICENSE REVOKED 

Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink has revoked the licenses of Leo 
M. Deegan, 75 Hammond Street, Port 
Jervis, N. Y. Deegan, licensed as an 
agent of a casualty insurance and two 
fire insurance companies, was charged 
with submitting fictitious applications for 
life insurance policies, 








opportunity for progress. All our higher 
positions must, of necessity, be filled 
from the ranks of the insurance indus- 
try itself. It provides much real secur- 
ity. Its peaks and valleys of unemploy- 
ment are normally less pronounced than 
in almost any other industry. Its type 
of employes and executives is of the 
best. Its working conditions are splendid; 
its hours ideal! the very nature of the 
business inspiring in that it fills a defin- 
ite economic and social need. E 

The insurance business, however, 1S af 
industry of problems, For the past 
seven years it has been the problem of 
survivine of curbing losses, of under- 
writing, of getting a difference between 
income and outgo. The business will 
always have its problems. Over the hori- 
zon is coming another problem... a 
after-depression problem . that of 
experienced insurance personnel, of hav- 
ing for its use the trained personnel 
needed efficiently to carry on its multi 
tudinous operations and of holding in its 
ranks its capable employes of the de 
sired age and qualifications. 

The problem is a simple one to solve. 
The net increase in total expense wou 
be negligible; in fact, it may be possible 
to reduce it. We must retain the 
personnel we have. We must attract, 
train and keep new personnel of the 
best. We must make them want us 4 
much as we need them. 
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Brilliant Banquet Of 
Globe Ind. In Del Monte 


3 YEARS ON PACIFIC COAST 





H. Anderson Toastmaster; F. J. 
To illiams, Liverpool General Megr., 
and A. D. Reid Chief Speakers 





The Globe Indemnity celebrated its 
th anniversary of continuous Pacific 
Coast operations in Del Monte’s famed 
hotel and resort, November 9, with a 
social affair that surpassed anything sim- 
ilar held in the west in many years. 

With more than a hundred at the 
brilliant banquet, with Thos. H. Ander- 
gon serving as toastmaster, with F. J. 
Williams there from his general mana- 
ger’s desk in Liverpool and with A. 
Duncan Reid beaming as only he can 
beam—the geniality that dominated, the 
speeches that were made and the gifts 
that were given, all joined in making the 
event one of lasting memory. | 

After a short business meeting during 
the day, the pre-dinner reception was 
held in the famous Tower Room of Hotel 
Del Monte where the appointments were 
as impressive as the reception hall of 
a specious and luxuriant home. The 
guests of the company included these 
Royal-Liverpool executives: D. Wilson 
Pierce, vice-president; Ray Decker, Pa- 
cific Coast manager of the fire companies ; 
Lou R. Swezey, vice-president of the 
Globe Indemnity, and a number of the 
Globe’s old-time agents and brokers fra- 
ternized and swapped tales of the “early 
days.” 

The order of the day was Globe ser- 
vice instead of “room service” and the 
smallest desire of the guests was quickly 
granted. The banquet broke up for 
after-dinner yarns about midnight and in 
the wee hours of the morning the 
“swellest party” of the Pacific Coast in- 
surance fraternity died as the day 
dawned. 


Brevity, Wit and the Serious Blend 


The speeches were an admixture of 
brevity, wit and serious reflections. Mr. 
Williams, representing the head office 
of the Royal-Liverpool discussed the 
company, the business in this country 
and complimented the growth and lead- 
ership of the Globe. Mr. Reid discussed 
business in his usual easy and interesting 
manner of speech. He commented upon 
the development of casualty insurance, 
reminding his audience that “a lot of 
the growth of casualty insurance is due 
to social evolution” and that, like social 
evolution, all of the problems of the 
business “will never be fully solved.” 
In an address reviewing the Globe and 
his own connection with it, Hartley 
Peart, the company’s attorney in San 
Francisco, intermixed a wealth of factual 
information with humorous incidents and 
numerous quotations from the Bible on 
suretyship, 

Appropriate gifts were presented to 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Reid, who also re- 
ceived a huge lead pencil which was 
signed by all guests; Mr. Pierce, Mr. 
Swezey, Mr. Decker and Mr. Anderson, 
who is looked upon as “god-father” of 
many an underwriter and company exe- 
cutive in this country. 





WATCH BICYCLE HAZARD 


A Hartford dispatch says: Growing 
popularity of the bicycle is increasing 
the accident hazard. Insurance under- 
writers already see the effect of the 
new vogue. But it is not without having 
an advantage and that is seen in an 


mereasing volume of sports liability pro- 
tection, 





CRASHES AFTER 1,000,000 MILES 


anes driving 1,000,000 miles without a 
‘aie accident the car of Dan Van Vleet, 
Bat special delivery messenger of 
i tle Creek, Mich., was hit in the rear 

Owntown traffic and four other cars 
_ involved in the collision. He 
tered facial cuts. 


A. & H. Week Set For 
April 26-30 Nationwide 


COMMITTEE RETAINS '36 SLOGAN 





1937 Plans Discussed at Chicago Meeting 
Attended by 14; Next Gathering 
in January in New York 





The week of April 26-30, 1937, was se- 
lected as National Accident & Health 
Insurance Week at the first meeting of 
the nev general committee in charge 
of the observance of the week next year. 
This meeting was held in Chicago, No- 
vember 12. Chairman Harold R. Gordon 
presided and fourteen of the members 
of the committee, including company 
and agency men from New York. Hart- 
ford, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Spring- 
field, Mass., Detroit, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Louis were in attendance. 

The committee decided to retain the 
slogan used last year which was so 
generally approved as representing the 
real purpose of accident and health in- 
surance: “Insure your Earnings — Pro- 
tect All.” Approval was given to a tenta- 
tive design for the poster that will be 
used next year. A general program for 
advertising material and sales aids to be 
put out by the committee in connection 
with next year’s campaign was adopted, 
together with plans for financing the 
campaign and handling the administra- 
tive details. 

he next meeting of the committee 
will be held in New York the latter part 
of January, the exact dates to be fixed 
later. 


RATE REDUCTIONS FILED 
20% Cut in Products Liability Classifica- 


tion and Elevator Lia. on Retail 
Gas Stations 

The following new insurance rates 
have been filed with the Washington 
State Insurance Department: 

1.—Reduction of 20% in property dam- 
age rates on manufacturers and com- 
mercial liability products liability and 
elevator liability on retail gasoline oil 
supply stations. 

“For the products liability class, Code 
125-127 there is effective at present a 
special liability minimum premium of $75, 
and a special property damage minimum 
premium of $50. It seems unlikely that 
any individual station can earn these 
minimum premiums. The special public 
liability minimum premium is therefore 
being reduced from $75 to the old mini- 
mum premium for the products liability 
line of $35. 

“A corresponding reduction is being 
made in the product property damage 
minimum premium from the present $50 
to a revised minimum premium of $20. 
The present products liability manual 
rates are being retained. 

“For automatic grease hoists classifi- 
cation of code of .029 the present eleva- 
tor property damage rate is $2.50. The 
experience country-wide for this classi- 
fication indicates that the rate is some- 











W. R. Ehrmanntraut Is 
Ins. Post Legion Head 


N. Y. CASUALTY MGR, IN N. Y. 





Wm. R. Bonner, Retiring, Given Vote 
of Appreciation; Ball and Finance 
Reports Heard 





W. R. Ehrmanntraut, manager, metro- 
politan N. Y. branch of the New York 
Casualty, was elected commander of In- 
surance Post 1081 of the American Le- 
gion in New York City on Tuesday eve- 
ning at a regular meeting held in Van 
Axen’s Restaurant on Gold _ Street. 


Others elected included Charles Johnson, 
N. Joseph & Co., insurance brokers, as 


Blank & Stoller 
W. R. EHRMANNTRAUT 


first vice commander; Hermann Treiss, 
Great American, second vice command- 
er; Donald Pollock, William A. Gray & 


Co., third vice commander; Fred J. 
Hacey, adjutant; William Rattleman, 
National Union Fire, finance officer; 


Malcolm G. Bibby, Hartford A. & L., 
judge advocate; George Foley, Foley & 
Schneider, insurance building contract- 
ors, welfare officer; Slagel Halstead, in- 
surance broker, chaplain; Arthur Gag- 
non, workmen’s compensation referee, 
historian. 

Harry Rogers, London Assurance, was 
elected sergeant at arms, and delegates 
to county committee include Bruce 





what higher than necessary, and this 
rate is therefore reduced to $7.50 ver 
hoist, subject to the present manual 
premium for elevator property damage.” 

2.—Reduction of minimum premium, 
burglary mortgage and security declined 
from $50 for each location to $10 mini- 
mum premium at each location. 
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Brighton, Hersh & Braverman, William 
R. Ehrmanntraut, George Foley and 
George Neff, who is an independent ad- 
juster; alternate delegates are Wm. R. 
Bonner, Stewart, Hencken & Will, im- 
mediate past commander whom Mr. 
Ehrmanntraut has just succeeded; and 
Charles Lewis of the Travelers. 


Was Lieutenant in U. S. Naval 
Flying Corps 


Newly elected Commander Ehrmann- 
traut is a Georgetown University gradu- 
ate, Class of 1916, who received his mas- 
ter’s degree of LLM the following year. 
Prior to the War he practiced law in 
the District of Columbia, and represented 
the American Surety. He entered the 
service shortly after the declaration of 
war as a seaman, and returned to the 
United States from the other side as a 
lieutenant in the United States Naval 
Flying Corps with his brevet as naval 
aviator (dirigible pilot). 

He resumed the practice of the law, 
and was admitted to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, but shé?tly there- 
after came to New York to enter the 
claim department of the American Sur- 
ety. From there he transferred into 
underwriting and, in 1929 when the Am- 
erican Surety purchased the New York 
Casualty, he was made manager of the 
metropolitan district. 

Commander Ehrmanntraut belongs to 
the Sky Watch, an organization of dirig- 
ible pilots, the Drug & Chemical Club, 
and the central branch of the Y.M.C.A. 


Hear Assistant District Attorney 


A feature of Tuesday’s meeting was 
the talk by Assistant District Attorney 
James Wilson who told of some of the 
interesting happenings in the New York 
criminal court. Reports were rendered 
by Hermann Treiss, ball committee chair- 
man, and by the finance officer. A vote 
of appreciation was extended to retiring 
Commander William R, Bonner who said 
in part: 

“For what ever success the Post has 
attained during the past year is due 
entirely to that sincere cooperation which 
made my job a real enjoyable one, and 
one I can always look back upon with 
the fondest of memories. 

“My heartiest wishes go out to the 
incoming officers. From all indications 
you will be led by a commander and 
officers who will place the Insurance 
Post upon an unsurmountable pedestal. 
The Post as I see it, is in for an active 
year.” 





Alphabetical Points of a Good Agent 


Advertise your business continually. 
Build sales program in advance. 


Call on regular number of prospects 
daily. 

Develop new contacts by old policyhold- 
ers. 


Exhibit claim checks to prospects. 

Fight sales resistance with facts. 

Get cash with application. 

Hold renewals by service. 

Inspect all business periodically. 

Jot down a new idea daily. 

Keep a record of all prospects, sold and 
unsold. 

Loyalty to principle always pays. 

Mix with fellow citizens, civically and 
socially. 

Never give up. 

Operate economically. 

Punctuality pays. 

Question applicants carefully. 

Reinstate old lapses regularly. 

Subscribe for a good insurance periodical. 

Take your job seriously. 

Underwrite business carefully. 

Volume is secondary to quality. 

Watch premium and claim experience. 

Xmas Greetings to clients creates good 
will. 

Younger prospects are preferable. 

Zone solicitation for maximum sales. 

From Loyalty Group’s Accident & 
Health Fieldman. 





PORTLAND, ORE., APPOINTMENT 

Milton A. Shaw has joined the Port- 
land office of Fireman’s Fund group in 
charge. of auto and casualty lines under 
the direction of E. A. Valentine. 
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C. I. T. Great Factor In 
Specialized Finance 


COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1908 





With Its Subsidiaries Has More Than 
$409,000,000 Assets; Had Cash 
of $44,101,000 June 30 





The Commercial Investment Trust 
Corp. of New York City is one of the 
principal institutions in the world of 
finance credit. It commenced business 
in 1908, and was organized to acquire 
all the capital stock of the Commercial 
Investment Trust Inc., N. Y.; Mercan- 
tile Acceptance Co., Chicago; Canadian 


Acceptance Corp., Toronto and Mon- 
treal; and Insurers Exchange Corp., 
New York. The corporation has nu- 





Underwood & Underwood 
HENRY ITTLESON 


merous subsidiaries. The president is 
Henry Ittleson, His report for the year 
ending June 30, 1936, showed assets of 
the Commercial Investment Trust Cor- 
poration and subsidiary companies of 


$409,587,000. It had cash in the bank 
and on hand of $44,101,000. 
In his report of six months’ volume 


of business he gave the following items: 
Six Months Volume 


In this report President Ittleson said 
that net earnings available for divi- 
dends amounted to $9,757,387, compared 
with $7,256,517 for the first six months 
of 1935. Mr. Ittleson gave these figures 
as representing the volume of all re- 
ceivables acquired by the operating sub- 
sidiaries, by classes, in comparison with 
the corresponding period of 1935: 





Mr. Ittleson Gratified 


In commenting upon the acquisition 
of the National Surety Corp., Presi- 
dent Ittleson of C.I.T. said: “We are 
of course highly gratified by the un- 
animous decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York State awarding 
| the stock of the National Surety 
| Corp. to C.LT. ‘on its high bid of 
| $10,031,000. The acquisition of the 
| National Surety Corp. is an impor- 
| tant step in extending the diversified 
| activities of our corporation.” | 





obtained in the majority of instances a 
title retention or lien instrument and 
the endorsement of the manufacturer 
or merchant or its agreement to repur- 
chase the product if repossessed; (2) 
financing under trust receipt or other- 
wise the distribution to dealers and dis- 
tributors of motor vehicles and, in lim- 
ited amounts, a small number of other 
products; €3) factoring business in re- 
spect of textiles and other commodities, 
generally limited to the purchase of un- 
secured accounts receivable created in 
the sale of merchandise and the making 
of advamtés usually upon. the. security 
of merchandise or accounts receivable 
and in some cases upon the additional 
security. of the guarantees of others; 
and (4) secured and unsecured. loans to 
manufacturers, merchants “and other 
busine§s concerns. As a term, of the 
business described above, subsidiaries 
ustiglly furnish credit investigation and 
colleetton facilities and, in connection 
with that described in (1) and (2) above, 
usually arrange for insurance-of various 
types upon the motor vehicles and some 
of the other products financed. In addi- 
tion, the subsidiaries also transact busi- 
ness in the following categories: (5) 
participation in underwriting of, and 
investment in,securities; (6) insurance 
brokerage, etc.; and (7) other opera- 
tions incidental to the foregoing. 
Some of the Companies Served 

“The corporation, through its subsi- 
diaries, assists in the distribution of 
more than seventy different types of 
manufactured products, and has con- 
tracts for financing purchases and sales 
with the manufacturers of the following 
automobiles: Nash, La Fayette, Graham, 
Hudson, Terraplane, Studebaker, Reo, 
Auburn, Pierce-Arrow, White, Stewart, 
Mack Junior and Federal trucks.” 

Some of the other companies served 
by the C. I, T. are these: 

Westinghouse Electric Co., Graybar Electric 
Co., Servel, Inc., Timken Det. Axle Co., Pe- 
troleum Heat & Power, Stewart Warner Corp., 
Fairbanks Morse Co., Crosley Radio Corp., At- 
water Kent Mfg. Co., Stromberg Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., Landers, Frary & Clark, Sparks 
Withington Co., Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., 
Baldwin Southwark Corp., Carrier Eng, Corp., 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Wood Newspaper Mach. 
Corp., National Radiator Corp., Century Ma- 
chine Co., Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Ritter Dental 
Mfg. Co., Inc., McCray Refrig. Sales Corp., 
Warner & Swasey Co., American Seating Co., 








1936 1935 Increase 

Ketail automobile instalment lien notes..... $206,572,499 $149,511,596 $57,060,903 
Industrial instalment notes (secured by prod- 

ucts other than automobiles)............. 37,832,772 24,591,052 13,241,720 
Wholesale automobile lien notes and accept- 

OR nT Oe SR SPL Sg ae aE 2, EE 233,463,409 247,235,006 13,772,197 

Accounts Receivable of factoring subsidiaries 122,386,138 117,986,623 4,399,515 

| EE ee A ee a RTS go Meee oe $600,254,818 $539,324,877 $60,929,941 


*In 1935 the automobile industry advanced the showing of new models to November instead 
of January of the succeeding yezr and a considerable part of the wholesale financing applicable to 
the early part of the 1936 selling season was handled in the last two months of 1935. 


Type of Business Transacted 

In discussing the business of the 
Commercial Investment Trust Corp., 
Moody’s Manual of Investments says: 

“The corporation has numerous sub- 
sidiaries which are engaged chiefly in 
specialized forms of financing. It is not 
an operating company and is not an 
‘investment trust’ as such term is com- 
monly used. 

“The business’ presently transacted by 
corporation’s subsidiaries falls chiefly 
in the following categories: (1) pur- 
chasing from manufacturers and mer- 
chants notes and other evidences of in- 
debtedness arising from the retail sale 
of motor vehiclés, appliances, machinery,” 
equipment and :Uther products; there is 








Bendix Products Co., The Flintkote Co., Grin- 
nell Co., Heywood-Wakefield Co.,. Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Co., Miehle Printing Press .& Mfg. 
Co., R.C.A. Mfg. Co., Inc., S. S. White Dental 
Mfg. Co., Westinghouse X-Ray Co., Inc., Lam- 
son Co., Inc., Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. 

The operating subsidiaries of the cor- 
poration had over 225 offices in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada, at December 31, 
1935 r 

The Officers 


officers of the Commercia! In- 
vestment Trust are: Henry Ittleson, 
chairman and_ president;, Edwin C. 
Vogel, chairman executive committee; 
Frank W. Collins, L. D. Beaumont, Dud- 


ley Cates, A. O. Dietz, S. M. Shoen- 


The 


berg, Morton J. May, Henry Ittleson, 
Jr., Francis T, Lyons, vice-presidents ; 
P. W. Haberman, vice-president and 
general counsel, assistant treasurer and 
assistant secretary ; Hemphill, 
vice-president; S. B. Ecker, secretary; 
J. I. Snyder, treasurer; Thomas May, 
assistant treasurer; L. S. Frank, assist- 
ant vice-president and assistant secre- 
tary; F. Brinbaum, assistant secre- 
tary; L. H. Spanyol, comptroller. 





Residence Burglary Rates 
Lowered in 8 N. Y. Counties 


Reductions in the residence burglary 
insurance rates for eight New York State 
counties were made effective November 
16 by the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. State-wide rate 
reductions for mercantile open stock bur- 
glary coverage on silks and satins were 
announced at the same time. 

It was emphasized that action had 
been taken by the Bureau and approved 
by the New York State Insurance De- 
partment after a customary review and 
analysis of the territorial and classifi- 
cation experience. 

The eight counties concerned in the 
revisions were Albany, Erie, Nassau, On- 
ondaga, Richmond, Rockland, Suffolk 
and Westchester. Rates in these coun- 
ties are now the same as for all other 
territories in the state except those in 
Greater New York. 

The revision on the mercantile open 
stock coverage for silks and satins was 
made possible by transferring both clas- 
sifications from trade group four to trade 
group two A. Under the silk and satin 
classifications houses which carry only 
raw materials and piece goods are elig- 
ible for the revised rates. 


L. S. Senior President 


(Continued from Page 45) 





in the Department, but shortly there- 
after accepted the post as general man- 
ager of the then newly formed Compen- 
sation Inspection Rating Board. 

Mr. Senior’s affiliations include the 
Insurance Institute of America, Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social 
Science, National Republican Club, Em- 
pire City Lodge, F. & A. M., and the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association. 
He has delivered several lectures before 
the Insurance Society of New York and 
has written a number of papers for the 
Casualty Actuarial Society. 





Bureau’s Safety Film Is 


Favorably Viewed in Britain 


“Death Takes No Holiday” safety slide 
film of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters which has been 
seen by thousands of people in this coun- 
try, is attracting favorable attention in 
Great Britain where slide films are not 
very well known, It has already been 
shown to the Minister of Transport, to 
motoring associations, to boy scouts as- 
sociations and many others -by A. L. 
Fullman, a sound film slide equipment 
executive, who writes to Dr. H. J. Stack 
of the Bureau: “In every instance sur- 
prise was expressed that a still film could 
be so interesting. It is a most excellent 
production and one which ought to be 
widely shown in Great Britain.” 


SEVEN PASS EXAMINATIONS 

Two associates of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society—A. E. Cleary, New York 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board, 
and Daniel J. Lyons, New Jersey Insur- 
ance Department—have passed all ex- 
aminations and were admitted as Fel- 
lows at last week’s annual meeting. 

The following.candidates have passed 
the examinations and have been enrolled 
as Associates: John W. Carleton, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity; Fred J. Fruech- 
temeyer, Liberty Mutual; Hugh P. Ham, 
British America in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada; William H, Mayer, .Jr., actu- 
arial department, Metropolitan Life, and 
Miss Sylvia Potofsky, N. Y. State In- 
surance Fund. 











IMPORTANT 





The office of J. W. A. Zeliph, located 
at 136 Liberty Street, N. Y. City, be be 
consolidated with the new office of J. W A. 
Zeliph, Inc., which will be located at the 


GLOBE INDEMNITY BUILDING 
20 Washington Place, Newark, N. }. 
on and after November 30, 1936, 


J. W. A. ZELIPH ' 
136 Liberty St., N. Y. City 


REctor 2-8255 














HOLD 2-DAY CONFERENCE 
N. Y. State Branch Managers of Amer. 
ican Surety and N. Y. Casualty Meet 
With Executives in N. Y. City 

New York State branch office mana- 
gers and home office officials of the 
American Surety and New York Casp. 
alty got together Monday and Tuesday 
of this week for a sales conference at 
the 100 Broadway, N. Y., home office 
building. President A. F. Latfrentz 
opened the conference and _ presiding 
officer at the meetings was First Vice- 
President Richard Deming. 

President Lafrentz in his opening ad- 
dress said that the purpose of the gath- 
ering was to discuss ways and means of 
increasing the production of fidelity, 
surety and casualty lines in New York 
State. A comprehensive program for 
the discussion of every line written by 
the companies was outlined with the 
result those present felt that much had 
been gained from the exchange of sug- 
gestions and ideas for increased produc- 
tion. The party was dined Monday 
evening at the Engineers’ Club, New 
York City. 

The branch office managers attending: 

M. L. Perry, Albany; Herbert L. Hart, 
Buffalo; Edward D. Sadler, Brooklyn; 
M. L. Jenks, L. S. Moore, W. R. Ehr- 
manntraut, all of New York City; John 
McIntyre, Rochester, and A. B. Fuller, 
Syracuse. 





4TH FIDELITY BOND MEETING 





R. Whitley, Department of Justice 
Agent, and E. C. Lunt, Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity Speakers 
The fourth and final conference in 
the New York Fidelity Bond Production 
Campaign was held yesterday in the 
Great Hall of the Chamber of Commerce, 
65 Liberty Street, New York, with the 
usual good attendance which has marked 
the entire series. John R. English, vice- 
president, Standard Surety & Casualty, 
was the chairman and Martin W. Lewis, 
Towner Rating Bureau, general chait- 

man, talked on “The Conferences.” 

The speakers, men of outstanding rep- 
utation in their respective lines, were 
R. Whitley, agent in charge of the New 
York office, F. B. I., United States De- 
partment of Justice; and Edward © 
Lunt, vice-president, Great Americat 
Indemnity. 





FEDERATION MEETING DEC. ! 


The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of America will be held Tues 
day afternoon, December 1, in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, be- 
ing among the first of the gatherings 
which will take place in this popular In- 
surance Week in New York. Harry # 
Wadsworth, Syracuse agency head, w 
is completing his fourth term as Federa- 
tion president, will preside over the 
meeting and will render his annual tt 
port to the membership. 

John T. Hutchinson, secretary of the 
organization for the past twenty-lve 
years, will tell the meeting about his 
field activities of the past year while 
John W. Morrison will report as treas 
urer of the Federation. 
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Casualty 


Actuarial 


Society -Annual 


Meeting 





Angles to Medical Costs 
Discussed Informally 


THREE FORMAL PAPERS READ 





Frederick Richardson and C. W. Hobbs 
Speakers at Dinner in Evening; 
Attendance Excellent 





Seventy-three members of the Casual- 

ty Actuarial Society and more than 
twenty officials of casualty companies 
and organizations attended its annual 
meeting in the Hotel Biltmore, N. wie 
was called to order by W. W. Greene, 
General Reinsurance, president of the 
Society whose address is reviewed on 
this page. Formal papers presented in- 
cluded the following: ; ; 

(1) “On the Use of Synthetic Risks in 
Determining Pure Premium Excess 
Ratios for Large Risks”—Paul Dorweil- 
er, actuary, Aetna Casualty & Surety. 

(2) “Deductible and Excess Coverages, 
Liability and Property Damage Lines 
other than Automobile’—James M, Ca- 
hill, Travelers. 

(3) “Small Risks vs. Large Risks in 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance” — 
Mark Kormes, associate actuary, Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board, New 
York. 

During the morning session an amend- 
ment was passed relieving members who 
had reached age 65 from payment of 
dues thereafter, providing they had been 
members at least twenty years. The pre- 
vious age limit was 70 years. President 
Greene humorously remarked after this 
amendment was passed: “We're now 
getting in line with the Social Security 
Act.” 

Spirited Medical Cost Debate 

Following luncheon there was a spir- 
ited informal discussion of the subject 
“Control of Medical Cost in Casualty 
Insurance,” in which the principal par- 
ticipants were Dr. David J. Kaliski, 
chairman, committee on workmen’s com- 
pensation, of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York; Leon S. Senior, 
general manager, Compensation Rating 
Board of New York; John G. Goetz, 
managing director, Risk Research Insti- 
tute, Inc. representing insurance buyers; 
Harry V. Williams, Jr., of the National 
Council, and Charles G. Smith, general 
manager, State Insurance Fund. Mr. 
Senior argued against free choice of 
physicians for injured workman as pro- 
vided under a new amendment to the 
state compensation, calling it inconsist- 
ent with a minimum schedule of fees, 
while Dr. Kaliski was strongly in favor 
of the free choice privilege. He said it 
would encourage the increase of ethical 
Practitioners. The discussion of “Retro- 
spective Plans for Rating Large Casu- 
ilty Risks” did not take place. 

_Among the lady actuaries present were 
Miss Emma C. Maycrink, and Miss Bar- 
bara H. Woodward, New York Insur- 
ance Department, and Miss Elsie Kar- 
donsky, Compensation Rating Board of 
New York. 

In the evening the members gathered 
lor an informal dinner at the Biltmore 
at which Frederick Richardson, United 
States attorney and managing director, 
General Accident, who is a Fellow of the 
Society, spoke in his inimitable humor- 
ous fashion and Clarence W. Hobbs, edi- 
‘or, who is commissioners’ representa- 
te on the staff of the National Council 
(elivered a discourse on “Reshaping the 
Body Politic.” 

H. P. HAM ON 1ST TRIP TON. Y. 
; Hugh P. Ham, Winnipeg, Canada, 
weeentative of the British General, 

0 was admitted as an Associate to the 
asualty Actuarial Society at last week’s 
> ng arian was on his first visit to 
the Poa ity. When he left Winnipeg 
reac oes was 8 below ‘zero; when 
en rived here it was so mild that not 
Mer Mt . coat was needed. Both he 
ister. fam were fascinated by the 
life um and drama of New York City 


W. W. Greene 


(Continued from Page 45) 


3. “While actuarial service is adver- 
tised, we can find no part of their sér- 
vice which calls for the employment of 
an actuary—the only service even re- 
motely connected with actuarial science 
is checking for clerical errors which 
may be made by the Actuarial Division 
of the State Fund. 

4. “A comparison of the services per- 


formed by these bureaus with those ren-- 


dered employers of other states leads us 
to believe they have taken the place of 
brokers and agents who look after the 
employers’ interests and are paid out of 
commissions received from the insurance 
carriers, with the exception that while 
brokers’ and agents’ commissions are 
limited by law and their activities super- 
vised, there is neither supervision of 
activities nor charges, so far as service 
bureaus are concerned. If the State 
Fund gave adequate service to its risks, 
there would appear to be no economic 
justification for service bureaus.” 
Ohio Employers Don’t Cet Off Easy 
Mr. Greene then told about the latest 
report, that of a sub-committee of the 
Welfare Committee of the Ohio Senate 
which represents the fifth distinct inves- 
tigation of the Ohio Fund in less than 





four years. This report comments once 
more upon “the numerous instances of 
inequalities in rates structures and in- 
dividual rates of employers **** which 
have cost the Fund and injured workers 
in Ohio hundreds of thousands: of dol- 
lars,” the lack of a modern double- 
entry system of accounting, the need 
for additional payroll auditors “for the 
purpose of bringing the payroll audits 
up to date,” the “deplorable condition” 
of the rehearing department, and the 
failure of the Industrial Commission to 
maintain the surplus of the Fund “to the 
degree contemplated in the act,” and 
recommends the removal of two officials. 

“The Industrial Commission of Ohio 
has recently issued a statement denying 
the allegations of the senate sub-com- 
mittee and defending the officials in 
question,” he declared. 

Ohio Employers Don’t Get Off Easy 

Taking up one of the strongest reasons 
advanced for state monopoly of com- 
pensation insurance, i.e. a supposed 
premium saving to the employer which 
is to be passed along to the employe in 
the form of higher wages, or a more 
liberal administration of the compensa- 
tion act, Mr. Greene said: “We find 
scant evidence of the latter in these re- 
ports, for when the injured employe is 
receiving adequate medical attention and 
is also getting his compensation check 


UNSEEN FORCES 


Each of us lives under the stress and strain of forces unseen by 
others — sometimes unrealized by ourselves. The pressure of mod- 
ern life intensifies the effect upon our minds and bodies. 


Most, by virtue of natural strength, good fortune and sound training, 
survive triumphantly. But a percentage lack the stamina to with- 
stand these forces. Under the strain of temptation and opportunity 
they succumb. Another defaleation occurs. Another business may 


be ruined. 


But the dwellers in National Surety Town are secure against the 
effect of individual breakdowns. When loss occurs, their business 
goes on—their jobs are secure. They are protected by National 


Surety fidelity bonds. 


National Surety representatives everywhere —themselves picked 
men—are selling fidelity bonds and blanket bonds; plus protection 
against burglary, forgery, and many other dangers. 


AL SURETY CORPORATION 
NATIONAL SU gies 


VINCENT CULLEN, PRESIDENT 


© Nationa! Surety Corporation, 1936 








promptly, he seldom goes to the expense 
of employing counsel. But, regardless of 
this, has the employer benefitted by the 
Ohio plan in his premium cost?” Con- 
trary to what may be the general im- 
pression, it is by no means certain that 
he has, and to back up his contention 
Mr. Greene submitted to his fellow actu- 
aries exhibits giving the experience of 
the Ohio “private employers accident 
fund” for calendar years 1929-1933 ac- 
cording to forty classification groups, 
and the following experience of other 
states by industry schedule: New York, 
policy years 1929-1933; Massachusetts, 
policy years 1930-1934; New Jersey, pol- 
tcy years 1929-1933. He said: 
“According to this experience, the 
‘pure premium’ (losses incurred per $100 
payroll) for each state mentioned, for all 
classifications combined, is as follows: 


Massachusetts <.......00008 $0.68 
Pe. WOME nb vs cee caak ees ot 0.86 
SOE: ov inerasaioend 0.89 
RUE <dsins tas Kdkpwdcaeeaeeee 1.20 


“This encourages the suspicion that 
the Ohio employer does not get off so 
lightly in the matter of premium cost, 
but so crude a comparison is by no 
means conclusive, and may be actually 
misleading. The differences in date in- 
volved are insignificant (the New York 
and New Jersey experience averages six 
months, and the Massachusetts experi- 
ence eighteen months, more recent than 
the Ohio experience), but differences in 
the benefit levels of the several states and 
in their payroll distribution by industry 
must in all fairness be considered.” 


Ohio Loss Cost 38% Above Normal 


Another exhibit, considered even more 
enlightening, compared the experience of 
twenty-two out of the forty Ohio class 
groups with the experience of New 
York, New Jersey and Massachusetts for 
the corresponding industry schedules. 
The speaker said: 

“These twenty-two Ohio groups repre- 
sent about two-thirds of the total Ohio 
payroll, The pure premiums shown for 
the Eastern states reflect the combined 
experience of New York, New Jersey, 
and Massachusetts upon the Ohio bene- 
fit level. The ‘tri-state’ pure premiums, 
which reflect the benefit cost per $100 
payroll that would have been experi- 
enced in the combined territory of New 
York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts if 
the Ohio law had been in effect in these 
states, are applied, in this exhibit, to 
the Ohio payrolls, and the resulting 
‘projected losses’ have been summed to 
determine what the aggregate losses for 
these twenty-two Ohio class groups 
would have been in 1929-1933 if in that 
state the experience had been just as 
good, or bad, as it was in the three East- 
ern states for about the same period. 

“In eight out of eleven cases the Ohio 
pure premiums for individual industries 
are higher than the corresponding tri- 
state pure premiums on the Ohio law 
level. These eight differences in favor 
of the Eastern states range from $0.04, 
for the chemical schedule, to $3.02 in the 
case of mining and quarrying. The 
three differences favoring Ohio are $0.14 
for stone products, $0.16 for the paper 
schedules, and $0.61 for metallurgy, 
which last schedule has the smallest ex- 
posure of any in Ohio, and next to the 
smallest of any in the Eastern states. 

“The most significant results, i.e. those 
obtained by applying the tri-state, Ohio 
law level, pure premiums to the Ohio 
payrolls, are equally indicative of rela- 
tively high cost in Ohio; the total pro- 
jected losses obtained by this method 
being $29,451,228 as compared with total 
actual Ohio losses of $40,580,848 for these 
industries. The indication, then, is that 
for the period 1929-1933 the Ohio loss 
cost was about,38% above normal, using 
these Eastern states as a standard. 

This was one of the biggest points 
made by Mr. Greene.in an address 
which was considered -by his listeners. as 
one of the notable educational contribu- 
tions to the Society in recent years. 
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A. & H. Underwriting Technique 
By Edward H. O’Connor, 


Assistant Secretary, United States Casualty, and Governing Com- 
mittee Chairman, Bureau of Personal A. & H. Underwriters 


Regarded as one of the most able of accident and health underwriters, Mr. 


O’Connor has spent considerable time in the field in recent years. 


He has been 


much in demand as a speaker at local association meetings, and makes a fie plat- 


form appearance. 


The following address, delivered before the Cleveland Accident 


& Health Association, was regarded as one of the most concise and helpful talks 
of its kind ever presented to members of that group. 


“Underwriting Technique” translated 
into everyday language means nothing 
more than “selection of risk.” Accident 
or disability insurance is seldom bought 


unless the agent sells the idea. The 
agent therefore is the primary under- 
writer. Since success in underwriting 
depends upon selection, and since the 
prospects are selected by the producer 
the business will alwavs refiect upon 
the producer who selects them. The 
paramount idea that should be followed 
by the producer is that acceptable risks 
and only acceptable risks are profitable 
risks. : 

Voluntary applications are sometimes 
presented for consideration. It is well- 
known, and it is also true that self- 
solicited risks usually purchase insur- 
ance with an ulterior motive in mind 
and therefore a voluntary application 
should immediately create suspicion in 
the mind of the producer. 

The application blank is nothing 
more than the medium of the presenta- 
tion. It is an important piece of paper 
because it portrays who the applicant 
is, where he lives, and what he does. 
The grade of the applicant from an 
economic point of view is indicated by 
his occupation. His residence address 
is evidence of his environment. His 
motive in securing this insurance is 
intimated by the one whom he selects 
as beneficiary. 

Eight Underwriting Factors 

The underwriting of an accident or 
disability risk depends upon the follow- 
ing factors: 

1. Personal history. 

Family history. 
. Nationality. 
Rates. 

. Occupation. 

. Finances, 
Physical hazard. 

8. Moral hazard. 

An excellent personal history is an 
index of the future, and it goes far 
beyond the physical. It applies not 
only to the financial and moral hazard, 
but also to the occupational hazard. 
Frequent sicknesses suggest the lack of 
adequate physical _ resistance. Bad 
habits frequently indicate a weak moral 
individual. Slow payment of bills sug- 
gests personal or domestic extrava- 
gance. If the applicant’s business deal- 
ings are shrewd or tricky a moral haz- 
ard is involved, and last of all the un- 
derwriter must determine if the appli- 
cant fulfills his obligations in an hon- 
est and business-like manner. 

Family history is an important fac- 
tor in determining the insurability. The 
individual inherits to a certain extent his 
physical traits, mental, and tempera- 
mental traits from his parents. A his- 
tory of incurable disease in the family 
usually bars the individual applicant 
from health insurance and makes him 
somewhat questionable for accident in- 
surance. On the other hand, a question 
of overweight may be excusable upon the 
same being a family trait. 

A number of nationalities are unde- 
sirable risks for accident or disability in- 
surance. It is well known that indi- 
viduals of certain races are consistent 


NAS ED 


claimants and have an entirely wrong 
idea of insurance protection. It is also 
well known that some races or nation- 
alities do not live in the same manner 
as other races and therefore are subject 
to various disabilities. Furthermore, we 
know that in some races or nationalities 
certain diseases are handed down from 
one generation to another which places 
these individuals in the unacceptable 
class. 


How Premium Rate is Determined 


In accident and disability insurance the 
premium charge is based upon the lib- 
erality of the coverage, the nature of 
the daily duties of the prospect together 
with his attained age, and the experi- 
ence of the company with like risks as 
a whole. It is simple enough to under- 
stand why the occupation of the indi- 
vidual should be given consideration in 
the rate charged because under the pol- 
icy you guarantee to pay the individual 
a weekly or monthly indemnity for the 
loss of his business time. 

It is absolutely necessary for the in- 
dividual to be employed and thereby de- 
rive a weekly or monthly salary from 
his occupation in order to qualify for 
an accident or disability policy providing 
weekly or monthly benefits. A risk not 
so engaged is eligible for accident poli- 
ies providing accidental death, loss of 
limb indemnity, and medical reimburse- 
ment indemnity. Finances indicate not 
only the capacity to pay the premiums, 
but indicate to a certain extent the 
grade of the individual. However, the 
underwriter must always bear in mind 
that large earnings indicate intensity of 
effort which as a definite hazard tends 
to the burning out of the physical ma- 
chine, and sooner or later causes dis- 
ability. 

It is necessary from a physical angle 
that we determine how big the indi- 
vidual is from which we can gather an 
idea as to how strong he is as it relates 
to the physical traits. Since it is neces- 
sary for the underwriter to look into 
the future as well as the present, it is 
necessary for the applicant to meet cer- 
tain physical requirements due as we 
all know to the fact that microscopic 
changes take place which cause degen- 
eration in the human system with the 
resultant disability. 

The history on the application in- 
volving disablements due to a physical 
fault naturally creates in the mind of 
the underwriter future disabilities, and 
unless the contributory cause or causes 
are removed, insurability cannot be 
proven without the attachment of waiver 
forms provided the risk qualifies in other 
respects. 

Certain forms of disease are a com- 
plete bar to insurability, such as ver- 
tigo, high blood pressure, tuberculosis, 
etc. Risks who have repeated at- 
tacks of grippe and bronchitis may be 
given policies with a waiver thereon re- 
lieving the company of liability from 
future disability. 

Moral Hazard 


Moral hazard is one of the chief haz- 
ards the underwriter must analyze under 
accident and disability insurance. In 
most forms of insurance the moral haz- 
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J. C. Heyer In Effective Rochester 
Talk On Ways To Stir Up Business 


James C. Heyer, vice-president, Met- 
ropolitan Casualty and Commercial Casu- 
alty gave one of his characteristic pro- 
duction addresses before the Underwrit- 
ers Board of Rochester, November 12, in 
which he enumerated eleven ways in 
which casualty and surety agents can 
stir up new business. They follow: 

(1) Take stock of your own desire to 
go forward and definitely conclude that 
a success program calls for work, and 
plenty of it. 

(2) Perfect a workable production plan 
and see to it that you work the plan. 

(3) Audit your ledger accounts for the 
purpose of learning loss of clients’ busi- 
ness that had been on your books since 
1930, and make it your duty to recover 


it. 

(4) Consider it an obligation on your 
part to at least recommend to your 
present clients protection against all haz- 
ards of loss, even though it take all 
fifty-seven kinds, thereby avoiding em- 
barrassment in event of a loss occurring 
with no insurance. 

(5) Work everlastingly and with every 


ounce of determination to provide com. 
plete and adequate insurance protection 
for all who evidence confidence in your 
profession, 

(6) Organize yourself so as to make 
possible at least five new interviews (not 
“calls”) daily, and this means six days 
a week. 

(7) Concentrate on the lines of bus- 
ness that compensate you best for your 
efforts. 

(8) Build with business that carries 
the highest percentage of renewal aé- 
vantage. 

(9) Have some regard for your com- 
pany, because when all is said and done, 
their confidence in you is truly a factor 
in your success. 

(10) Remember your commission js 
not earned by delivery of policy and 
collection of premium. 

(11) Make it your business to gain 
the reputation so the public refer to you 
as “the” insurance man of your com- 
munity and not as a man in the insur- 
ance business. 





ard is always a factor, but due to the 
personal element involved in accident 
and disability insurance, moral hazard 
plays a bigger part than in most other 
forms of coverage. Dishonesty may be 
classed under moral hazard and numer- 
ous other things. It is a peculiar thing 
in insurance, and especially accident and 
disability insurance, to find many per- 
sons who would not take unfair advan- 
tage of their friends or fellowmen have 
no hesitancy in endeavoring to obtain 
money under false pretenses from an 
insurance company. To define the word 
“moral” we mean “acting in the sense of 
right.” Hazard is merely a deflection 
from the standards as we have estab- 
lished them. When you couple both of 
these words together you have the term 
“moral hazard” which is merely the 
o—- resulting from the failure to 
uphold the moral qualities by individuals 
whose interest is effected by a policy of 
insurance. 

Under “moral hazard” the underwriter 
must give consideration to the environ- 
ment of the applicant which refers to 
occupational surroundings as well as to 
home life. Marriage assigns one to 
community interests, clubs, churches, 
etc. Overcrowding which has been 
so prominent during the depression can 
break down moral standards as well as 
health. 

Many applications are received at the 
home office for accident and disability 
insurance bearing the notation “minor 
ailments only.” Such a statement is 
very indefinite. Minor ailments may 
mean anything, and while in most cases 
it may be some trivial condition such as 
a cold or a sore arm, the term is so 
all-inclusive that it is necessary for the 
underwriter to check each and every 
lead in order to learn the facts. You 
as a producer can save yourself much 
trouble and perhaps embarrassment by 
securing full details concerning a man’s 
past medical history. 


Importance of the Application 


When a risk presents an unusual num- 
ber of claims it is necessary for the 
underwriter to give special considera- 





tion to the circumstances surrounding 
the risk and the reason or necessity of 
the payments. Insurance companies 
cannot be expected to issue or continue 
insurance in favor of risks or individuals 
who have developed abnormal loss 12- 
tio. It is necessary therefore for the 
producer to have complete data in the 
application covering ihis point. 

It is the usual rule of insurance com- 
panies to participate in a risk up to 70% 
to 80% of the income derived from said 
individual from his employment at the 
same time taking into consideration al 
the accident and disabilty insurance in 
force on the individual. It is also nec- 
essary in view of the liberality of many 
forms of disability benefits in life in- 
surance to take the same into consid- 
eration in order not to create a con- 
dition of over-insurance. 

Many insurance producers treat the 
application too lightly. The application 
blank as I stated before is the medium 
of presentation to the company. It is 
the only picture, the only information, 
that you can lay before the underwriter 
and from which he can judge the ac: 
ceptability of the risk. Therefore, great 
stress must be placed on this subject 
so as to impress upon the producer 
the importance of this phase of the 
business. After you have sold Mr. Pros 
pect, do not be afraid to take sufficient 
time to answer fully each and every 
question on the application blank. If 
you are careful to give full inform 
tion and data to your company you Wi 
have less trouble in having your risks 
approved, you will be able to handle yout 
business expeditiously, and all in al 
every-day business life will be happier 


NEW ACENCY AT ILION, N. Y. 

George B. Getman, president of the 
Manufacturers National Bank of Thon 
N. Y., and Ralph S. G. Parent, a prom 
nent business man of that city, have 
formed a partnership and established 3 
new insurance agency there with offices 
at 9 East Main Street. The new come 
pany will represent the Travelers, the 
Glens Falls Indemnity and Commercial 
of Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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OF INTEREST TO YOU? 


@ Fifty years ago, the world’s pioneer in liability insurance, The Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation, Limited, wrote the first liability policy 
ever written in the United States. We have reproduced, as an interesting 
historical document for insurance men, that first liability policy which 


naturally differs considerably from those contracts you sell today. 


It is our wish that every insurance agent and broker, every employee con- 
nected with any insurance office, who feels that he or she would be interested 
in owning a copy of this facsimile of the first liability policy written in the 
United States, should receive a copy. Hundreds have already written in, 


requesting a copy. Dozens have asked for additional copies. 


Perhaps you would find it more interesting than you at present believe. To get 
your copy please write to the following address or if you prefer, telephone 


or write to the nearest Branch Office and they will take care of your request. 


May we remind you that the world’s pioneer in liability insurance, The 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., is one of The Employers’ 
Group companies. The others in the group are The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company and the American Employers’ Insurance Company and together 
these three write practically every kind of insurance except life, including 
fidelity and surety bonds. If you are interested in establishing an agency 
connection, write to the same address, attention of the Agency and Produc- 


tion Department. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
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OF all the many forms of insurance available, none is more 
essential than Liability Insurance, and in placing this 
business the selection of a financially sound, dependable 
company is even more important. 


Although property and possessions of every description 
may be insured against various risks of loss or damage, a 
single judgment in a suit involving liability to a third party 
may jeopardize all of one’s earthly possessions — home, busi- 
ness, automobile, savings, investments. 
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POSSIBILITY of COURT JUDGMENT 
of $10,000 $20,000 or $50,000 


AETNA writes all forms of Liability Insurance, including 
Automobile, Contractors’, Elevator, Employers’, Golfers’, 
Hospital, Malpractice, Manufacturers’, Residence, Owners’, 
Landlords’ and Tenants’, as well as practically all types of 
insurance and bonding protection. 


In back of every Aitna policy are unquestioned financial 
resources and a time-tested organization that give positive 
assurance that every claim will be met promptly and fairly, 
whether brought today or years hence — a most important 
factor in connection with Liability Insurance. 


It Pays to be an Atna-izer — It Pays to be Atna-ized 





THE ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — 


THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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